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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


In launching the third volume of the Indian Nation 
Builders before the public, the publishers desire to 
record their thanks for the appreciation and encourage¬ 
ment extended by the public to former volumes, which 
have made the present volume possible. The publishers 
desire further to reiterate what they said in the first 
and second volumes, viz.^ that the inclusion or exclusion 
of any Indian in or from the present series conveys no 
suggestion as to his relative worth. The publishers 
desire further to emphasise the fact that the present 
series forms a sort of treasury of Indian eloquence. 
It is the hope and ambition of the publishers 
to make that treasury as well as the projected gallery 
of portraits complete in future volumes. 
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Kashinath Trimbak Telang 

A Sketch of His Life and Career 


yA IFTEEN years and more have rolled by since the 
late Mr. K. T. Telang died, and it may not be 
easy at this distance of time, to realize with 
sufficient vividness, the impression he made on his own 
generation. Undeniably the position he occupied in 
his day was one of unsurpassed pre-eminence in India. 
The educated classes looked up to and revered him as 
a hero ; the rulers honored and trusted him as a safe 
guide and counsellor. When death cut him off, Anglo- 
Indians of all classes united with the people o£ the 
country in laying their votive wreaths on the grave of 
one whose career had been stricken down at the height 
of its promise. Many and varied, were the elements 
that went to make up Mr. Telangs fame. He was of 
the race of humanity's intellectual aristocrats. He 
had an exceptionally clear and perspicacious intelli¬ 
gence. He had a witching tongue, and as his intellect 
was remarkable for its clearness, so was his eloquence 
remarkable for its delightful lucidity. A scholar deep 
in the literature of the age he presented the some¬ 
what rare spectacle of a scholar who was also the 
hero of a hundred platforms. Among purely political 
leaders he was one of the few men of his time who 
could lay claim to the possession of culture using the 
word in its best sense. The prizes of the law pro¬ 
fession were his, and amidst its engrossing duties he 
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found time to indulge his devouring love of books, and 
make substantial contribution to antiquarian research. 
It was his profound Sanskrit scholarship that gained 
for him a Europi^an i^eputation. In those fields which 
in India have come to be called ‘ social refoim’ and 
‘politics* he was one of the great pioneers. Greater 
even than what he did was what he was. At a time 
and in a day when the educated classes were running 
mad after western luxury and complexity he preserved 
the simplicity of his ancestors. His life was mostly 
lived on the intellectual level. Chaste in thought, word 
and deed, gentle, sweet, serene, overllowing with the 
milk of human kindness, full of an abiding sense of 
life’s deep purpose, Mr. Telang stood forth in his day 
as the exemplar of what might be expected from the 
fusion ol the best of the East with the best of the West. 

He came of a himily of Gowd Saraswat Brahmins 
settled in Maharashtra and was born on the 30th day 
of August 1850. His family were in affluent circum¬ 
stances, not too rich, but neither in ‘chill penury.’ His 
parents were good-natured, amiable, pious, orthodox 
people, of the old type. Nothing in Mr. Telang’s 
later life was more beautiful than his devotion to his 
parents, while around him the maxim ‘ Leave your 
father and mother and cling to your wife ’ was ascen¬ 
dent amongst the educated classes. Plis paternal uncle 
(fathers’ elder bi other) being childless adopted 
Kashinalh as his son. He was a great believer in 
discipline and took the greatest pains over the charac¬ 
ter of his adopted son. The Hindu home, some good 
people say, fails of its function as a moulder of character, 
and the school has consequently to take its place in 
this respect. Be that as it may, Mr. Telang’s home at 
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■any rate did prove a school of character. The boy 
Kashinath was in due course put to school, and sent to a 
-vernacular institution at Amarchand Wadi, then pre¬ 
sided over by one Mahadev. This teacher seems to 
have been of exceptional calibre, and many of his 
pupils attained conspicuous distinction in after-life. 
Not improbably therefore, he too may have left some 
mark on the character of our hero. Under him 
Mr. Telaiig acquired a strong grounding in Marathi 
Which stood him in good stead in later days. From this 
school the boy passed on to the Elpliinstone High 
School at Bambay when he was nine years of age. No 
schoolmaster of his, but was struck with his talents, and 
predicted a bright future for the boy. Students were 
in those days not numerous, and every one received 
some personal attention from the teacher. In such 
fact, doubtless, lies one of the reasons, why English 
education is not now the success it once was. In the 
school Mr. Telang had reason to feel grateful to all 
his teachers, but he was specially indebted to the 
principal, Mr. Jefferson, who had taken a paternal in¬ 
terest in him. 

After an unusually bright school career the boy 
passed on to the Elphinstone College in 18G4. Here 
again he put in a brilliant record. Scholarships 
medals, prizes fell to his lot in abundance. Mr. 
Chatfield, one of the professors of the College, was 
particularly struck with his ability and it was at‘his 
instance that Mr. Telang was subsequently nominated 
a Fellow of the College, as we shall tell in the sequel. 
Mr. Telang took his B.A. degree in 1867. 

He was now at what is often called the 'threshold 
of life. He was now at that stage which is for so 
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many at the present time one of painful trial. Year 
after year the outgoing graduates are exhorted at the 
university convocation that for them true education 
has only begun. For most of us such an exhortation 
is a counsel of perfection. Our energies are absorbed 
in the hard struggle for a living, and we have neither 
the time nor the inclination to build a superstructure on 
the foundations of university training. There are 
some exceptional men however, and Mr. Telang was 
one such. He felt strongly, that for him education 
could not end with the university, and that he had 
touched barely the fringe of the realm of knowledge. 
A burning passion for knowledge awoke in him. 
He re-read the subjects he had studied at College 
aind began to put his mind through a regular course of 
discipline and self-culture. He is said to have read 
and reproduced such books as Platons ‘ Dialogues^ and 
Chellingworth’s ‘History of the Protestants/ and to have 
even devoted some time to the solution of mathematical 
problems. In the meanwhile he had for a few months 
acted as Sanscrit teacher in the Elphinstone High 
School. In 1867 Mr. Chatfield, his old professor, got 
him appointed as Fellow of the Elphinstone College, 
in which Mr. Telang continued till the year 1872. 
This period of five years he spent most invaluably, 
reading every book that came to his hands and almost 
exhausting the College library. John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer were his favourites at the time. He 
was also an unfailing attendant at the meetings of 
several debating societies. These debating societies 
were in his case the training-ground where he acquir¬ 
ed his brilliant dialectical skill. These five years may 
not inaptly be described as the seedtime of his life. 
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During the same period he also contrived to pass 
some examinations. In 1868 he went up for the M.A. 
and rendered the Gita into English verse for that 
examination. Shortly after, he passed the LL. B. 
examination and in 1872 the Advocates^ examination, 
and got himself enrolled the same year. 

His legal career was a rapid success, many factors 
contributing to it. He was a fascinating speaker, to 
whom it was a rare pleasure to listen. He was a 
cqpscientious worker and could not rest till he had 
done his best in anything he had taken up. He had 
already become celebrated as a Sanskrit scholar and he 
soon made for himself a name as an expert in Hindu 
Law. In the words of Sir Raymond West, ‘ In all 
matters of Hindu Law Mr. Telang was by general 
acknowledgment fascile princeps of the Bombay 
Bar.^ His argument in Mankuvarbhai’s case (a 
leading case in Hindu Law as law students know) was 
so able that Sri Michael Westropp, the Chief 
Justice, went into raptures over it and mentioned 
Mr. Telang’s name to his friends as that of one 
who would in time adorn the Bench. From that day 
forward Sir Michael had an eye on him, and was never 
slow to pay him a compliment. Both on the Original 
and Appellate sides Mr. Telang enjoyed a large prac¬ 
tice. The post of Joint Judge was offered to him in 
1880, but he declined it. Nine years later he was 
made a Judge of the High Court of Bombay, the youn¬ 
gest Indian to sit on the Bench. During his short 
tenure as Judge he impressed himself ineffaceably 
on the development, or rather the interpretation of 
Hindu Law. It would be outside the scope of the 
present sketch to recount all his services in this direc- 
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tion which may be gleaned from the pages of the 
Law Reports. But of the general spirit that animated 
him in his construction of Hindu Law, we may be 
permitted to quote the testimony of two competent 
witnesses. Sir Raymond West, who was his colleague 
on the bench and admired him so sincerely, wrote : 
‘‘Mr, Telang felt very strongly that in Hindu Law, 
as elsewhere life implies growth and adaptation. He 
hailed with warm welcome the principle that custom 
may ameliorate, as well as fix, even the Hindu Law, 
and it was refreshing sometimes to hear him arguing 
for modernisation, while on the other side an English 
advocate to whom the whole Hindu System must have 
seemed more or less grotesque contended for the. most 
rigorous construction of some antique rule.’’ Mr. 
Frazer, author of a Literary History of India, writes ; 
‘‘To a native alone can be known the true force of the 
various schools of Hindu Law among the varied 
classes of the Hindu Community, and in how far local 
circumstances, habits or customs have the binding 
force of law outside all the formulated codes, of the 
Brailminical legislators. The English judge naturally 
accepts these Brahminical Codes as of universal autho¬ 
rity, and as being generally known and accepted as 
such. That the Brahminical Codes were made by a 
special class, and for a special class of the community, 
is evident to all acquainted with the literary history of 
India. To the over-woiked and practical administrator, 
or advocate, a law is accepted as a law, and applied 
without those restrictions, which only an intimate 
acquaintance with the past history or present life of the 
people would suggest. The peculiar province of a 
native advocate or judge, such as Telang, is to impress. 
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these facts on their English legislators and jurists/^ 

It certainly testifies to Mr. Telang’s extraordinary 
capacity for sustained woik that over and above hi& 
engrossing duties as lawyer or judge, he was able to do 
such pioneer service in so many other fields. And among 
these the first place ought certainly to be assigned to 
his literary occupations. He himself is reported to have 
said on one occassion that if he were to indulge his 
personal inclinations he would abdicate all other 
acjtivity and take to a purely literary life. This, no 
doubt, he was not able to do, but the keynote of his 
life was an insatiable thirst for knowledge. The 
natural bent of his mind was towards an intellectual 
life. His appetite for books was little less than omni¬ 
vorous. He was able to acquire a competent know¬ 
ledge of three literatures, Sanskrit, English and 
Marathi, and to the end of his life he remained a student. 
He had a great love for English literature, and his 
mastery of the English language was plain to read 
in the chaste and chiselled diction he wielded in 
speaking and writing it, a diction, which, it is said, 
no other Indian of his time possessed. He had 
further acquired the scientific and critical spirit which 
is the chief glory of the present-day West, and applied 
it to the study and elucidation of Indian antiquities. 

It was as a profound Sanskrit Scholar, Orientalist, 
and Antiquarian that his name was known outside 
India. He had joined the Bombay branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society as soon as he was out of College. 
To the journal of that society as well as to the columns 
of the Indian Antiquary he was a frequent and 
valued contributor. Whatever the subject he was 
treating, his readers almost invariably felt that they 
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were in the presence of a man who was actuated 
by no bias save a genuine passion for truth. We have 
no space here to advert to all that he wrote in this 
field. Some admirer may someday give his writings 
to the world in a collected form. Mention must how¬ 
ever be made of one or two important things. Prof. 
Weber of Germany had promulgated the fatuous theory 
that the Ramayana of Valmiki had been borrowed from 
Homer, on the principle, probably, that everything 
good and great in India should be traced to somewhere 
outside. Mr. Telang took up arms against this 
startling theory, and in a most able reply once and 
for ever gave it ihe quietus. Prof* Max Muller 
invited him to translate the Baghavad Gita for the 
“Sacred Books of the East’’ series, which he did 
with his usual ability. The introduction to the trans¬ 
lation is in a sense the most important part of the 
book, dealing, as it does, with such vexed questions, 
as, the date of the Gita, its authorship and relation to 
the Mahabarata, Buddhistic influence, etc. Those 
who are interested in the subject cannot do better than 
turn to Mr. Telang’s luminous presentment. 

In recognition of his services to the world of Sanskrit 
scholarship Mr. Telang was elected Piesident of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asi itic Society in 
succession to Sir Raymond West. Sir Raymond in 
bidding farewell to the society over which he had so 
worthily presided paid the following eloquent tribute 
to his successor : “ I am sure he will be able to do 

much for the society, and whenever he retires from the 
presidency he will leave behind mateiiil enough to 
make the society distinguished for generations to come. 
I congratulate the society most heartily on my being 
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‘Succeeded by Mr. Telang, and my own light will shine 

dimmer by contrast with his...I have no 

feeling of envy howevermuch cause there may be for 
it, and I feel already in anticipation a glow of delight 
in feeling that the society will be so worthily presided 
over and stimulated, to work by this gentleman.’^ 
The cause of historical and antiquarian research in 
India is crying aloud for workers. The most vital of 
India’s needs at present is a genuine, unvarnished 
history of her past. Before such a history can be written, 
infinite work will have to be done in the way of re¬ 
search. The harvest is, indeed, plenty, but the 
labourers are few. But all honour to the few who 
have dug and delved in the field, and among such a 
very high place must be given to the subject of the 
present sketch. 

Nor did Mr. Telang neglect his vernacular. He was 
passionate in his devotion to the language which en¬ 
shrines the outpourings of Raindas and Tukaram, and 
in which Sivaji thought and felt. He translated into 
Marathi, Chalmers’ ‘Local Selt-Government’ and 
Lessing’s ‘ N ithan the Wise.’ He was studying the 
Maratha chronicles with a view to write a history of 
the Maharatta people, but unfortunately he didn’t 
live to realise his ambition. But the materials which 
he had gathered were utilized by the late Mr. Ranade 
for his ‘ History of the Maharattas’, which again he 
didn’t live to complete. Had Mr. Telang been spared 
for some years longer, he would no doubt have done 
something which would have ensured him an abiding 
niche in the literary temple. 

We now pass on to refer to Mr. Telang’s labours in " 
the educational, political, and social reform spheres. 
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His interest in educational matters was, to the end of 
his days, deep and ardent. He no doubt felt, as so 
many felt in his day, that the problem of India was one 
of throwing open the portals of western knowledge to 
all her people without stint or difference. He was 
nominated a Fellow of the Bombay University at 
the very early age of 27. Four years later, in 
1881, he was elected a member of the Syndic. He 
was also one of the members of the Educational 
Commission appointed by Lord Ripon. The Govern¬ 
ment, in recognition of his work thereon conferred 
on him, the title of C.I.E. His report is 
described by Sir Raymond West as in some respects 
the most valuable of a crushingly voluminous collection. 
In the year 1892 he was appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
the University. The truth that the [^resent system of 
education in India is lifeless and soul-killing has been 
learnt only at the present day and at the cost of bitter 
experience. There can be no doubt that if Mr. Telang 
were alive to day he would hail the movement for a 
system of National Education with unmixed joy. 

Social reform was much to the fore in Bombay in 
those days. Be it said to the credit of Mr. Telang that 
he did not lose his head over it. It is true he cast in 
his lot in theory with those who styled themselves the 
advanced wing of the Reform party. He perceived 
that there were abuses in Hindu Society as there were 
abuses all over the world. But he held that the true 
spirit of removing them was not to attack them in a 
cavalier, vainglorious manner, and shout for the 
millennium, but to work gently and patiently without 
•any over-eagerness for immediate results. Mr. Wacha 
describes Mr. Telang’s attitude in matters of social, 
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reform in the following eloquent words. “ The 
Himalaya had to be scaled. But the way was 
long, and beset with formidable difficulties at every 
stage. The reformers had had necessarily to look not 
only to their right and left, but above and below, to 
the front and rear. For on all sides there are 
obstacles of a most insurmountable character. Time 
and energy may show them by and by, to be less in¬ 
surmountable than they seem to be. No doubt the 
law^of the Universe is progress. But it is also true 
that progress is slow and by degrees—from precedent 
to precedent. Social progress is of the slowest 
every where. Like every other mode of motion, it has- 
its appropriate rhythm, its epoch of severe restraints, 
followed by epochs of rebellious licenses, as history 
has recorded. And, situated as Hindu Society is, with 
its deep-rooted conservatism of ages, its traditions and 
superstitions, the progress of social reform must be 
even slower than in other countries. The problem is 
full of complexities. It is not as if you could provide 
ready panaceas which quacks and empiricists offer 
and Mr, Telang did not belong to the order of the 
social quack, who recommerids salves and washes 
with blister as remedies for social evils, hardened and 
encrustated by lapse of centuries. Hence he had no 
sympathy with the social quacks who were so eager to^ 
have certain questions settled all in a trice by legisla¬ 
tion. It was to him, as I know, a source of constant 
bitterness and vexation, the vehemence with which the 
promoters of social reform in its early stage in different 
parts of India, and notably in this city went on carry¬ 
ing their crusade.^’ Although Mr. Telang was no 
believer in state action in social matters, he somewhat 
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changed his views on the occasion of the agitation 
concerning the Age of Consent bill to which he gave 
support. A storm raged round his devoted head when 
he had his daughter married at an early age. 

In the field of politics, again, Mr. Telang had to do 
pioneer work. The present generation who are heirs 
to the political labours of two generations may talk 
of politics glibly. When Mr. Telang came out of 
his college the field of politics outside Bengal was 
almost virgin. It istiuethat there were some distin¬ 
guished workers, but there was no organized political 
life worth the name. If to-day there is throughout 
India aliving political sense, Mr. Telang^s labours have 
contributed to its evocation not a little. There was in 
Bombay a political body called the Bombay Association 
of which Mr. Telang was for sometime the Secretary. 
Subsequently the Presidency Association was founded 
by that noble trirunvirate, Messrs. Telang, Mehta and 
Wacha. The Nca Association soon achieved a re¬ 
markable position for itself. Its representations carried 
great weight with the authorities. The Presidency 
Association became the centre of a political life that was 
at once firm, self-respecting and moderate. Sir Evelyn 
Baring (Now Lord Cromer) in an address delivered in 
Bombay said that he had learned to regard ‘^the 
public opinion of Bombay as expressive, perhaps, of 
the best political thought in India.’^ Needless to say, 
this tribute was virtually one paid to the political 
tact, sagacity, and wisdom of the distinguished trium¬ 
virate already mentioned, and not least to Mr. Telang. 
Mr. Telang’s first public appearence was at a meeting 
held in 1872 in connection with the question of Munici¬ 
pal reform. From that time forward there was not a 
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single important political meeting in which Mr. Telang 
did not take a most prominent part. It was in these 
meetings that Mr. Telang*s surpassing gift of speech* 
was revealed. Most memorable of his utterances was 
his speech on the Ilbert Bill delivered at a great meet¬ 
ing Bombay. We cannot do better to describe his- 
mode of oratory than quote Mr. Wacha once again. 
Describing the Ilbert Bill meeting he says : — 

“ The principal speakers at that historical meeting 
were the then triumvirate of Bombay politicians,, 
Messrs. Badruddin Tyabji, Mehta and Telang. That 
was a memorable meeting for those who attended it, 
and still more memorable for the remarkably well 
argued out and sober speeches made thereat—speeches 
which might have been heard at a full dress first-class 
debate in the Hall of St. Stephens. Its influence was 
such that even the rabid Anglo-Indians at the seat of ^ 
Government had to look small for the example the 
trio set in the amenities of a raging public controversy. 
Mr. Telang’s speech was one sustained stream of con¬ 
summate reasoning to delight the hearts of all lovers 
of dialectics. It was then for the first time revealed 
what powers of popular oratory Mr. Telang possessed. 
The audience then discovered that sweet voice, that 
pursuasive and earnest eloquence, and that uniform 
flow of sweet reason, to which Mr. Ranade has alluded 
in his address- A calmer and more solid piece of 
•forensic ratiocination in the midst of the fiery whirl¬ 
wind of passion and prejudice raging outside the 
presidency was never heard before- It was also a fine 
example of that intense self-rest r«'iint which the serene 
and far-sighted statesman who is not merely the politi¬ 
cian puts upon himself during an eventful crisis. In 
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fact, on that day Mr. Telang revealed to the world of 
India what a man of careful speech was he. There 
was none of the legal casuistry which members of the 
Bar attributed to him in his later days and which was 
alleged to be not absent in some of his utterances from 
the Bench after his elevation there. He had none of the 
rhetorical gestures of the trained orator, and none of 
the declamatory spirit His speech was like a stream 
meandering in its onward course at an even measure 
or rhythm, but never swelling to that roar and force 
which is iuseperable from the waters of a great river 
in her rapid onward course towards the infinite Sea.... 

.In short, as far as Mr. Telang’s public 

writings and s]Tceches arc concerned it will be found 
that they are wanting in the fire and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Mehta (no a- Sir), as much as in his biting sarcasam, 
his playful saliie, and his love of ridicule. Mr. Telang 
had less of the rapier point and more of the butt-end 
of the marlin spike 

Sir Raymond West says that Mr. Telang’s “ language 
of a limpid purity would have done credit to an 
English-born orator.And again: ‘Tdis style was formed 
on the classic writers and expressed his meaning wdth 
admirable force and clearness It may indeed be 
doubted if any native orator has equalled him in 
lucidity and that restraint which is so much more 
effective than exaggeration and over-embellishment. 
Lord Reay, sometime Governor of Bombay, said some* 
years ago, that if Mr. Telang had been elected to the 
House of Commons, he would have won his way to the 
very front in no time. Such was the impression that 
Mr. Telang’s eloquence created on those who heard 
him. 
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In the year 1884 Mr. Telang was appointed a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council and was 
twice re-elected during Lord Reay's time. He 
could have been member of the Viceregal Council, 
if he had wished, but professional duties forbade him 
that distinction. Mr. Telang was one of the founders of 
the Indian National Congress, and though he was 
unable from illness to attend the second and third 
sessions, he was present at the fourth session at 
Allahabad in which he delivered a ringing speech on the 
expansion of the L egislative Councils. His subsequent 
elevation to the Bench was a bar to his taking any 
further part in public life, though his interest in all 
matters pertaining to his country continued unabated. 

In the year 1893 Mr. Telang fell ill, and on the 19th 
September he passed away. But he lives in his 
Work, in the memory of those who knew him, and in 
the noble example he has left behind him. He 
held his talents as a trust for others. As orator, 
scholar, jurist, patriot, he has left his mark on his age. 
The late Mr. G. M. Thripathi wrote of him, that his 
motto was that man had no rights but only responsi¬ 
bilities, and that this motto lilled his life with the 
note of an infinite sweetness. Yes, Mr. Telang was a 
sweet spirit, a spirit that felt out towards more and 
more light. If an epitaph be needed for him, we can¬ 
not think of one better than the simple words in which 
Sir N. G. Chandravarkar once summed up his life, 
“ He died learning.’^ 
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THE ILBERT BILL 

(Speech delivered by K.T. Telang before a meeting held" 
in the Town Hall^ Bombay^ to consider the Ilberl Bill therr 
before the Viceregal Council), 

Mr. Kashinath Trimbak Telang, who was received' 
with loud cheers, said: — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — The resolution which 
has been entrusted to me runs as follows:— 

‘‘That the Committee of the Bombay Branch of the 
East Indian Association be also recjuested to take steps 
to have the memorial, with the necessary alterations^ 
forwarded to the Honourable the House of Commons 
in England.^^ 

In proposing this resolution, it would be wrong, 
on more than one ground, if I were to detain you 
with any lengthy speech of my own at this late 
hour, and especially after the able speeches which 
have been addressed to you. But the subject which 
we are met to consider to-night is one of such 
great importance that I trust the meeting will bear 
me while I make a few remarks on it, I do not pro¬ 
pose to travel over the ground occupied so well by the 
speeches of Mr. Budroodin and Mr. Pherozeshah and 
the speakers who followed them. Nor, for obvious 
reasons, shall I say anything about the recent doings 
of our European friends in the Town Hall of Calcutta. 
These doings were of such a nature that, to borrow 
the language used on a celebrated occasion by a 
distinguished man, now no more, the best rebuke we 
can administer to these gentlemen is to refrain from 
following so dangerous an example. (Cheers.) There 
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was, however, one point, gentlemen, made, I believe, 
at the Calcutta Town Hall, and certainly made in the 
public press since, to which I feel bound to refer. It 
has been asserted that the Bengalis entertain feelings 
of hatred and hostility to the British nation. Well, 
gentlemen, having had the honour, as you are 
aware, of being appointed to serve on the Education 
Commission, I had recently to spend a few months 
in Calcutta. And during the period of my stay 
there I came into close, intimate, and frequent 
cWitact with the leaders of thought and the leaders 
in public affairs of the Bengali nation. And, 
having frequently had fiank conversations with 
many of them, having thus seen them in a sort of mental 
undress, so to speak, I venture to affirm, and to affirm 
very confidently, that this hatred and hostility is a mere 
figment of some alarmist brain, and has no existence 
in reality. (Loud cheers.) I think that, believing this, 
as I do believe it, to be the truth upon the subject, I 
am bound, if not by any other obligation, at least by 
gratitude for the kindness which I received from my 
Bengali brethren while I was among them, to make 
this statement to correct misapprehension. I need not, 
however, dwell any further on this point, and therefore 
I shall turn at once to the main subject to which I wish 
to address myself. As I have said, I do not intend 
now to go into any of the positive arguments in favour 
of the Jurisdiction Bill. But I propose to examine the 
main points made by an eminent man, Sir Fitz-James 
Stephen, in his letter on the subject. Sir Fitz-James 
Stephen has held high office in this country, and now 
occupies a distinguished position on the English Bench. 
He is not only a lawyer, but a writer on Jurisprudence 
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and a political philosopher who has thought out the 
ultimate principles of the political creed which he holds. 
{Hear, hear.) And, therefore, I need not say that his 
authority on such a subject as ours is very high, and I 
should be the fiist in ordinary circumstances to defer 
to it, but in this case I must say that if I was an oppo¬ 
nent of the Jurisdiction Bill, I should be afraid of Sir 
Fitz-James Stephen's championship. Many years ago 
he wrote a work entitled “ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity ” which, I think, may, with substantial 
accuracy, be characterised as the gospel of force. 
(Cheers.) In that work he set himself in obtrusive 
antagonism to the doctrines of modern libeialism, 
by which I do not mean what is called by that name in 
the jargon of English party politics,, but I mean 
liberalism in the broader and higher sense as signify¬ 
ing those political principles, which, for us here 
in India, are embodied in the great Proclamation 
ol 18a8. Well, as lie holds those opinions, it is plain 
that even his support, if he supported any measure 
of Government which involved any of those princi¬ 
ples, would be an occasion of embarrassment. But 
apart from these general considerations, let us see 
for an instant what Sir Fitz-James Stephen does 
say. His first proposition, not lirst in order in his 
letter, but first in importance is that the policy of 
Lord Ripon^s Government is shifting the founda¬ 
tions of British power in this country, or, to use 
his own expression, is inconsistent with the found¬ 
ations on which British power rests. Now, I deny 
this entirely. I say that the principles of Lord 
Ripon’s administration, as pointed out in our memor¬ 
ial, are in consonance with the long-established 
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(principles of the British Government as laid down 
by Parliament and the Crown. (Loud cheers.) And 
1 say, further, that those principles are in accord 
with the lessons to be derived from the study of 
past history. I remember being struck many years 
ago, in reading the history of the Romans under the 
Empire, with a passage in which the author said 
that one great lesson to be deduced from the history 
of Rome was that all conquering nations, in order 
to render their Government in the conquered 
countries stable and permanent, must divest themselves 
of their peculiar privileges by sharing them with the 
conquered peoples. Now, gentlemen, we all know that 
it is the proud and just boast of Englishmen that 
they are the Romans of the modern world, and 
that the British Empire is in modern days what 
the Roman Empire was in ancient times. If so, are 
we wrong, are we unreasonable in asking that the 
lessons of Roman history, and, as Mr. Merivale 
points out, the lessons of the history of other 
ancient Governments also, should be adopted by our 
British rulers ? (Cheers.) Is it not quite proper and 
reasonable for us to ask that the countrymen of 
Clarkson ^and Wilberforce, of Gladstone and John 
Bright-(loud cheers)—should not only adopt those 
lessons but improve upon them, and rise superior 
to the countrymen of Marius and Sylla, the Tirum- 
virs and the Caesars ? I venture to say, gentlemen, 
that if Britons are now content to fail to carry out 
those lessons, and to fall short of the generosity of 
the Romans, it will be regarded as not creditable 
to them by the future historian. And as a loyal subject 
of the British Government I should be sorry for such 
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a result. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) We next 
come to Sir Fitz-James Stephen’s second point. He 
says—Oh ! it is all very well to ask for the abolition 
of these special privileges to Europeans, but every 
other section of the Indian community has its own 
privileges which the law recognises. And he gives 
as an instance the fact that Hindoos, Mahomedans, 
&c., have their own special laws of inheritance 
administered to them. Now, I venture to say that 
no fair comparison can be made between laws of 
inheritance and laws of criminal procedure. The 
former does not affect any one save the special com¬ 
munity to which it is administered. What' does it 
matter to John Jones whether the property of Rama, 
or Ahmed, or Muncherjee goes on his death to his 
sons or his daughters, his father or mother or widow ? 
But the law^ of criminal procedure, as has been already 
pointed out by other speakers, affects the other 
communities in a most important respect. It is plain, 
therefore, that the two cases which Sir Fitz-James 
Stephen treats as identical, are really distinguishable 
on essential points. Besides, it must be remembered 
that no other class privileges are recognised in the 
criminal law of British India ; it is onlj in the 
civil law that they are so recognised. But, further, 

I am surprised at Sir Fitz-James Stephen not allud¬ 
ing in his letter to one point relevant to this 
branch of the subject to which reference is made, 
in his own volume already referred to. He has there 
pointed out that the British Government in India is, 
involuntarily it may be, but still actually, interfering 
with the personal laws of natives, even in matters 
connected with their religious beliefs, and is applying 
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as Sir Fitz-James Stephen puts it, a constant and steady 
pressure to adapt them to modern civilization—so that 
the Government, as Sir Fitz-James Stephen himself 
puts it, is really heading revolution. If then the 
Government is actually interfering with the personal 
laws of us unenlightened and uncivilized natives, is 
there any thing wrong in their interfering with those 
of the enlightened Britons, with whose views and 
opinions, feelings and wishes they are much more 
fkiniliar, and in much greater sympathy ? Is there any 
thing unfair if we ask that the same measure should be 
dealt out to both? Sir Fitz-James Stephen next refers 
to the Special Tribunal for Europeans maintained 
in Turkey and other countries. But there the 
European is protected from foreign courts to be 
subjected to British courts. Here he is protect¬ 
ed from one class of British courts to be sub¬ 
jected to another. The difference is quite manifest 
between the two cases. Further, Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen says it is only natural that everyone charged 
with a criminal offence should wish to be tried by one 
of his own race and colour. But this leads to a 
difficulty, namely, that natives may have a similar wish. 
And how does Sir Fitz-James Stephen meet that ? 
Why, he says that while no native understands English 
sufficiently to conduct a trial in that language properly, 
attempts are made—mark the expression, attempts are 
made—to get European officers to study the vernacu¬ 
lars of the country. Now, gentlemen, I think it is not 
egotistical to say that the first part of the state¬ 
ment is the reverse of the truth. (Cheers.) For every 
one European that can be shown competent to conduct 
a criminal trial in a vernacular language, we can show 
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at least one hundred natives even more competent to 
do so in English. (Loud cheers.) And as to the 
second part, we have not to rely only on our personal 
experiences. As we say at Law hahemus optimum 
testem conjidentem reum. Many years ago a book was 
published by a Bengal Civilian, called “ Life in the 
Mcfussil/’ in which he very candidly admitted that 
though he passed the examination in Bengali, he knew 
little or nothing of the language. (Loud laughter.) 
Here we have a test of the success of the attempt to 
which Sir Fitz-James Stephen refers. I do not think, 
gentlemen, I need further detain you with Sir Fitz- 
James Stephen’s arguments. His principal points have, 

I venture to say, been satisfactorily answered. There 
is, however, one argument to which I should like to 
refer before sitting down. It is put forward in the 
Times of India by a gentleman who signs himself 
‘‘Maratha,” but whose nationality, from internal 
evidence, seems (o be European and not Maratha. 
However, on the principle of measures, not men, we 
shall consider his argument as it deserves to be whether 
it emanates from a veritable Maratha or not. He says 
natives are not fit and competent judges of Europeans, 
because the native papers are writing about the cases 
of deaths of natives at the hands of Europeans as if 
they were all cases of deliberate murder and the 
explanation of a ruptured spleen always untrue. He 
argues that as this view of the native papers has not 
been disavowed by educated natives, it indicates the 
state of their feelings towards Europeans, and renders 
them unfit judges for trying Europeans. Now^ I am 
not one of those who believe that this explanation of 
the ruptured spleen is always untrue. (Laughter and. 
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applause.) I have no doubt that in many cases it is 
true, and that the language of many of our native papers 
on the subject is exaggerated and without justification. 
But having admitted that, I do not admit the correct¬ 
ness of “ Maratha’s” argument. I will not, however^ 
analyse it now, but put another argument on the other 
side. We all know that many Europeans have spoken 
of the native communities in a way which means that 
they consider us all as, on the whole, a people given to 
perjury. This opinion, publicly expressed by some 
members of the European community, has not been 
disavowed by others* And, therefore, according to 
“ Maratha’s logic, the true conclusion to be derived 
from this is that Europeans are not fit judges for 
natives* (Cheers.) This broad conclusion follows 
according to ‘‘ Maratha's principles. Certainly, in 
cases where natives are charged with perjury 
Europeans uould be, on those principles, unfit judges. 
Because whereas, according to the presumption of 
English law, the accused would have to be treated as 
innocent until the contrary was proved, in the mind of 
the European judge the native prisoner would be 
guilty until he proved the contrary. Mark, I don’t say 
this would be a correct result. But I say it follows 
if “ Maratha’s” argument is sound, I use it only as an, 
argumentnm ad homine n. See then the deadlock. 
You cannot have European judges, and you cannot 
have native judges. How then is the administration of 
justice to be secured ? (Laughter and cheers.) I do not 
think, gentlemen, that I ought to detain you any longer. 
We have a very good case ; let us take it before the 
House of Commons. It has been taken there already, 
in fact, by the opponents of the Bill. Let us place our 
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view before the House. (Cheers.) By past experience 
we know that in such matters we can trust to the 
justice and sense of fair play of the British House of 
Commons. (Loud cheers.) Let us leave this matter 
also to their judgment, in the full confidence that it 
will be there decided on considerations free from all 
local passion and local prepossession* (Loud cheers). 


LORD RIPON 

(Speech delivered by K. T. Telang in honor of Lord 
Ripoii on his retirement from the ViceroyaJty^ at the Town 
Hally Bombay-) 

The Hon. Justice K. T. Telang, who 

was received with cheers, in seconding the resolu¬ 
tion (the adoption of an address to H. E. Lord Ripon) 
said: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,'-! have great 
pleasure, indeed, in seconding the resolution which has 
been proposed by Rao Saheb Mancllik. And when I 
say that I have very great pleasure in doing so, I am 
not merely indulging in the conventional cant supposed 
to be suitable to such occasions. I really feel it to be 
not only a pleasure, but also an honour, to have the 
opportunity of taking part in such a proceeding as that 
we are engaged in, this afternoon Gentlemen, it was 
only yesterday that I was asked by two of my friends 
whether I really and seriously intended to join in this 
movement, and why I was going to do so. I answered, 
gentlemen, that I had not only joined in the move¬ 
ment, but that I had joined in it with all my heart and 
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soul, and that my answer to the question, why I had 
done so, would be given this afternoon. Gentlemen, 
there are two tests, I think, by which we can judge, 
whether anyone who has been entrusted with the 
government of men has or has not acquired a title to 
the gratitude of his subjects. We may form our judg¬ 
ment either from the views of those over whom he has 
borne sway, or from a careful analysis and examination 
of the measures of his administration, and after striking 
a ^balance between their merits and defects. Gentle¬ 
men, I venture to say that tried by both tests, Lord 
Ripon’s regime will come out triumphant. Whether we 
look to the popularity which his Lordship has won 
among tlie people over whom he has borne sway for 
the last four years, or whether we’consider the various 
measures of his administration, the conclusion is forced 
upon all unbiassed minds that Lord Ripon’s Government 
has been most successful. As to the first point, we have 
only got to consider the history of the past fortnight or 
three weeks which his Lordship has spent in the journey 
from Simla to Calcutta and notice his popularity, which 
remains full of vitality and power in spite of the great 
strain put upon it only a few months ago. 'Hie accounts 
which we are receiving every day point to that with 
conclusive effect—an effect which cannot for one 
moment be impeached. Again, gentlemen, there have 
always been amongst us men who have been branded 
by our critics, as constituting what may be called a 
permanent Opposition to Her Majesty’s Government in 
this country, however that Government may be at any 
time constituted. But strange as it may seem, even 
these men have now walked over into the ranks of the 
-Ministerialists, so to speak, and are joining in the chorus 
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■of praise which is reverberating throughout the length- 
and breadth of the land. Gentlemen, that is not a slight 
success for any ruler of men to have achieved. It is a 
very great triumph for an alien ruler. But then it may 
be said that popularity is but an unsatisfactory test to 
apply in these cases. I agree in that view to a certain 
extent. But we must here remember two kinds of popu¬ 
larity, which have been distinguished from one another 
by that eminent judge, the late Sir John Coleridge. 
There is the popularity which is followed after, and 
there is the popularity which follows the performance 
of one’s duty—the pursuit of an honest and straightfor¬ 
ward course. The popularity which is followed alter 
may not afford good evidence of the worth of a man. 
But, gentelmen, the popularity of Lord Ripon is of 
the latter class, and does, therefore, constitute a fair 
test of the success of his Lordship’s rule. (Cheers.) 
But let us apply the second test to which I have alluded 
above. Let us examine and carefully scan, without any 
prejudices, some of the measures of Lord Ripon’s 
administration, for it is impossible to go through the 
whole number even of the most prominent measures 
on such an occasion as the present. Taking only those 
connected more or less closely with fiscal administra¬ 
tion, we have gentlemen, the beginnings made of a 
policy of real and pow^erful support to the manufac¬ 
tures of the country. That is a measure fraught with 
great possibilities. Take again the ^recent resolution 
regarding surveys and assessments of land. Gentle¬ 
men, after a great deal of complaint and outcry on 
that subject, we may now consider ourselves as being 
at least within measurable distance of the time when 
the ryot may be saved from one of his many vexations 
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—•the ryot who has hitherto been the object rather of 
passive than of moving active sympathy. Look again 
at reduction of the salt duty--a measure most satisfac¬ 
tory in the interests of the poorer classes of our 
population. These measures show that Lord Ripon’s 
policy has been one of affording genuine sympathy 
and tangible help to the classes of the population who 
are least able to help themselves, or to make the voice 
of complaint heard when they are oppressed. It is 
diametrically opposed to that policy of carrying taxa¬ 
tion “ along the line of the least resistance/’ which 
commended itself once to some great masters of state¬ 
craft. But, gentlemen, there is one point connected 
with Lord Ripon’s fiscal policy, to which I must here 
refer, as it is the point on which the strongest attack 
on Lord Ripon’s rule has been made, purely on 
grounds of reason. I refer to the repeal of the import 
duties on Manchester goods. Gentlemen, I remember, 
when that repeal was announced, being told by a 
friend of mine that I was allowing myself to be blinded 
by English party prejudices, in making no effort to 
publicly protest against Lord Ripon’s proceeding, as 
w e had done on the occasion of the first partial repeal 
of the duties by Lord Lytton’s Government. I denied 
then, gentlemen, as I deny now, that there was any 
party prejudice in the matter at all. For, see how 
different were the circumstances in the two cases. A 
little consideration will make it absolutely clear that 
they differed entirely from each other on most essen¬ 
tial points. In the case of Lord Lytton’s measure, it 
w^as voluntarily undertaken by his Lordship’s Govern¬ 
ment, when a general election was impending in 
England, and at a time when, in substance, additional. 
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taxation had been imposed upon the people. How 
stood the facts when Lord Ripon^s measure was 
enacted ? The repeal was enforced upon Lord Ripon^s 
Government by the action of their predecessors—an 
action which, it was cynically confessed by those 
predecessors, was intended to enforce this further 
step. It was taken at a time when there were no 
itnmediate English interests to please, and when, so 
far from there being any increase of taxation, there 
was actually a remission of taxation in the shape of 
the reduction of the salt duty, which Lord Ripon^s 
predecessors had enhanced in some parts of the 
country on the plea of securing symmetry and uni¬ 
formity throughout the empire. Therefore, waiving all 
other considerations, it seems to me capable of con¬ 
clusive proof that the measure s inctioned by Lord Ripon 
was not at all as objectionable as that which we did 
publicly protest against. I have thus, gentlemen, 
referred to a few specific measures of Lord Ripon*s 
rule, but they have only been referred to as illustrations. 
Other measures, if examined, will yield similar results. 
But I don’t propose to dwell on them. I will rather 
say a word on the general tone and spirit of liberalism, 
which has been a pervading characteristic of Lord 
Ripon’s rule. Whether we look at the repeal of the 
Vernacular Press Act or the resolution for making 
public the aims and scope of Government measures, 
or the practice of inviting people^s opinions on con¬ 
templated projects, or whether we look to the great 
scheme of local self-government, or the manner, for 
that is most important, in which the late Kristodas 
Pal—c/urwm et venerable nomen—\V 2 ls appointed to the 
Supreme Legislative Council, we see clearly the liberal 
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policy of Lord Ripon’s Government. Gentlemen, many 
of you will doubtless remember the noble lines in 
which the successor of him that uttered nothing 
base” has embodied the anticipated sentiments of 
after-generations on the reign of Queen Victoria,. 
“ And statesmen,” the Laureate sings— 

“ And statesmen at her Council met, 

Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand and make 
^ The bounds of freedom wider yet, 

By shaping some august decree 
That left her throne unshaken still 
Broad-based upon her people’s will 
And compass’d by the inviolate sea.” 

(Cheers.) The ideas so beautifully expressed in these 
lines are literally true of the Government of Her 
Majesty as represented by the present Viceroy in this 
country. Yes, gentlemen. Lord Ripon has made the 
bounds of freedom wider, by shaping divers august 
decrees, which have not only left Queen Victoria’s 
throne unshaken in this land, but have made it even 
more broad-based upon the people’s will. It is the 
perception of this tendency of Lord Ripon’s policy 
to extend the bounds of freedom that is gall and 
wormwood to Sir F. Stephen. It is no longer 
necessary for us to consider whether his views can 
be properly accepted or not. The principles which 
he seems to advocate have been finally rejected by 
the British Parliament and the British Crown. But 
it is that tendency and the tangible embodiments of it 
against which that eminent person, as well as some 
feebler and less intellectual spirits, are dashing them¬ 
selves. It is that, however, on which, in my humble 
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judgment, rests most lirinly Lord Ripon’s claim upon 
our gratitude. It is that, therefore, which explains 
our present movement. It is that which affords the 
basis of my answer to the question I alluded to at the 
outset of my observations. It is that which justifies 
the remark that, summing up the result of Lord Ripon’s 
rule, you may say, again borrowing the language 
of the Laureate, that he wrough t his people lasting 
good. In the case of such a Viceroy, gentlemen, 
what we are doing this evening is not merely proper 
and called for, it is really inadequate. Gentlemen, 
I* will not detain you any longer ; I beg to second 
the motion which has been placed before you. (Loud 
and pro- longed cheers.) 









Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi 


T he story of the great woes, our countrymen have 
endured in South Africa, since Indian immigra¬ 
tion began, ought to be too well known to every 
son of India to need recapitulation. It is a story full 
of harrowing revelations, on the one hand, of the heart¬ 
rending sufferings the British Indian has had. to under¬ 
go, and on the other, the depths to which white huma¬ 
nity can descend. It is a story of inhuman treatment 
and helpless suffering, of racial antipathy and com¬ 
mercial jealousy, of disabilities, wrongs and humiliations, 
of a flagrant defiance of the elementary laws of civilised 
life for which there is hardly a parallel in modern 
times. The tragedy of that story is all but unrelieved, 
unrelieved indeed but for two things. The one is the 
illumining presence in it of a personality like Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, and the other is the dauntless 
stand, our countrymen, high and low, Hindu, Maho- 
medan, Christian and Parsee, have made for their rights. 
The atrocities inflicted upon our countrymen may 
almost tempt us to think, that man was made not in the 
image of God but in that of His Ancient Enemy, 
When however we read the account of the splendid 
sacrifice and heroism displayed by our countrymen in 
the battle for honour and self-respect, a sense of human 
nature redeemed steals over us. The history of the 
world, said Thomas Carlyle in memorable (words, is 
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the history of its great men. One may in like manner 
say, without violence to the truth, that the history of 
the vast transformations, we have witnessed in South 
Africa during the last three years and more in the 
attitude of the Indian Community, is the history of 
one man, Mr. Gandhi. For a tifteeii years he has 
been the accredited friend, philosopher, and guide, of 
the Indian Community in South Africa. He has 
been the moulder, director and inspiring genius of 
the Passive Resistance Movement in the Transvaal. 
Under his generalship the British Indians in South 
Africa, from being a mass of discordant and repelling 
units, have been welded into a close-knit body, pulsating 
with a sense of common life and common resf)onsibility. 
During the last three years Mr. Gandhi's name has been 
much befoie the public. Mr. J. J. Doke, a baptist 
minister of Johannesburg, with a generosity not always 
characteristic of the ministers of the Gospel, has made 
him the hero of a biography. And certainly few men 
in India to-day enjoy a larger meed of the affection 
and devotion of the rising generation. Truly a re¬ 
markable man ! A nature strung to what is finest and 
best in life, a lofty ideal of duty strenuously pursued, 
an ever-present and haunting sense of claims larger 
than those of the personal self, such are some of the 
elements that have gone to make him, as the following 
sketch of his career will show. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born on the 2nd 
of October 1869, the youngest of three children, in 
a vaishya family, at Porbandar, a city of Kathiawar in 
Guzerat. Mr. Gandhi’s immediate ancestors seem to 
have been quite remarkable. Mr. Gandhi’s grand¬ 
father was Dewan of the Rana of Porbandar and an 
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anecdote illustrates how fearless he was. Incurring 
the displeasure of the Queen who was acting as Regent 
for her son, he had to flee the court of Porbandar and 
take refuge with the Nawab of Junagadh, who received 
him with ^reat kindness. But there was a rift in the 
lute. The courtiers remarked that the ex-pi ime minister 
of Porbandar gave his salute to the Nawab with his 
left hand. But the intrepid man replied, “ In spite of 
all that I have suffered I keep my right hand for Por- 
bafidar still.” Mr. Gandhi^s father was no less remark¬ 
able. Succeeding his father as Dewan of Porbandar 
and losing like his father the favour of the Ruling 
Chiei he lepaired to Rajkot where he was entertained 
as Dewan. He was a severely religious man and 
could repeat the Baghavad Gita from beginning to end. 
The Thakore Sahib of Rajkot pressed him to accept a 
large grant of land, but be refused, and even when the 
entreaties and admonitions of friends and relatives 
prevailed at last, he accepted only a fraction of what 
was offered. Happening to hear one day the Assistant 
Political Agent held abusive language regarding the 
Thakore Sahib, he indignantly repudiated it. His 
Ominipotence the Political Agent, demanded an apology 
which was refused. He thereupon ordered the offend¬ 
ing Dew an to be arrested and detained under a tree 
for some hours. The apology was eventually waived 
and a reconciliation effected. Such was the father. 
Mr. Gandhi’s mother, however, was the most remark¬ 
able of all. Her influence on the character of her son 
has been deep and profound. Religion was to her 
the breath of life. Long and rigorous were her fasts*, 
many and abounding were her charities ; and never 
could she brook to see a starving soul in her neighbour- 
3 
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hood. In these respects she was indeed a typical Hindu 
woman. Such were the parents of whom the subject 
of our present sketch was born, 

Mr. Gandhi was duly put to school at Porbandar^ but 
a change occurring in its fortunes, the whole family 
removed to Rajkot. At Rajkot the boy attended first a 
Vernacular School, and afterwards the Kathiawar High 
School, whence he passed the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion at the age of seventeen. Mr. Gandhi was married 
at the age of twelve while still at school. 

An incident in his school life deserves more 
than ordinary attention. Born and bred in an at¬ 
mosphere of uncompromising Vaishnavaism, he had 
learned to perfection its ritual and worship, if not, also 
to some extent, its rationale and doctrine. Vaishna¬ 
vaism emphasises and exalts the virtue of non-killing 
(Ahimsa), and Vaishnavas are strict vegetarians. The 
teaching at school, however, demolished the young 
Gandhi’s unlearned faith, and he became a sceptic. 
This wreck of faitli brought one disastrous conse¬ 
quence in its train. The young Gandhi and some school 
companions of his sincerely came to believe that 
vegetarianism was a folly and superstition, and that, 
to be civilised, the eating of flesh was essential. Nor 
were the boys slow to put their belief into action. Buy¬ 
ing some flesh in secret every evening they went to a 
secluded spot on the bank of a stream and had a con¬ 
vivial meal. But the young Gandhi’s conscience was 
all the while never at peace. At home he bad to tell 
lies to excuse his lack of appetite, and one subterfuge 
led to another. The boy loved truth and hated 
falsehood, and to avoid telling lies he abjured flesh¬ 
eating forever. Truly, the child is father of the man ! 
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After he passed the Matriculation examination Mr. 
Gandhi was advised by a friend of the family to go to 
England to qualify himself for the Bar. Mr. Gandhi's 
mother, however, would not listen to any such thing. 
Many a gruesome tale had the good woman heard 
of the abandoned nature of English life, and she shrank 
from the prospect of exposing her young son to all its 
temptations, as from the thought of hell. But the son 
w^s firm and the mother had to yield. But not until 
she had taken her son before a Jain sannyasin and made 
him swear three solemn vows for swearing wine, flesh 
and women did she give her consent. 

Once in England, Mr. Gandhi set about to make of 
himself a thorough English “ gentleman”. An Indian 
friend of his in England who gloried in his anglicised 
ways took him in hand and gave lessons in fashion. 
Under his inspiration he began to school himself in 
dancing, English music and French, in fact in all the 
accomplishments needed for the mighty role of the 
English “gentleman’’. His heart was, however, not in 
the matter. The three vows he had taken haunted him 
like a spectre. One day he went to a party and, there, 
was served with flesh soup. He had now to make his 
choice between his three vows and the character of the 
English “gentleman”. He then and there rose up 
and left the party much to the chagrin and indigna¬ 
tion of the friend before alluded to. He thereafter 
bade adieu to all his new-fangled ways ; his feet ceased 
to dance, his fingers ceased to tune the violin, and the 
possibilities of the English “ gentleman ” in him were 
lost for ever. 

All this proved to be but the beginning of a keen 
spiritual struggle which stirred his being to its depths, 
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and out of which he emerged into a triumphant self- 
conciousness. The eternal problems of existence 
faced him and pressed for an answer. Friends were 
not wanting who tried to persuade him that in Chris¬ 
tianity he would find the light for which he yearned. 
At the same time he began to make a close study of the 
Baghavad Gita. Step by step, as he went on, he was over¬ 
whelmed with its transcendent sublimity ; the spirit of 
the Gita pierced into his very marrow. He felt 
himself transported into a new world over which peace 
unfathomable brooded in silence and serenity. All his 
searchings of spirit ceased. The little bark of his soul 
finding its haven was evermore at rest. 

His life in England was otherwise uneventful. He 
passed the London Matriculation Examination, quali¬ 
fied himself for the Bar, and returned to India. 

News of a most heartrending character awaited his 
arrival at Bombay. Unknown to himself a calamity, 
which to a Hindu at least is one of the great calamities 
of life, had befallen him. His mother who had loved 
him as perhaps only a Hindu mother could, who 
had saved him from moral ruin and who had, no doubt, 
winged ceaseless thoughts of love and prayer for her 
far away son in England, that angel of a mother was no 
more. She had been dead sometime and the news had 
been purposely kept a secret from him. We shall not 
attempt to describe his feelings when the new^s at last 
was disclosed to him. 

The next eighteen months Mr. Gandhi spent partly 
at Bombay and partly at Rajkot devoting himself to a 
deeper study of law and the Hindu scriptures. He 
also attached himself to the Bombay High Court. But 
there was other work to do for him in a different part 
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of the world, and the fates thus fulfilled themselves. 
A firm at Porbandar with a branch at Pretoria had an 
important law suit in South Africa in which many 
Indians were concerned. The conduct of this lawsuit, 
oxpected to last for over a year, being offered to him, 
Mr. Gandhi accepted it and proceeded to South Africa. 

From the very day he set foot at Natal he had to 
taste of that cup of humiliation which has been the 
Indian’s portion all these years. At court he was rudely 
oi*deied to remove the Barristers’ turban he had on, and 
he left the court at once burning with mortification. 
This experience however was soon eclipsed by a host of 
others still more ignominious. Journeying to the Trans¬ 
vaal in a Railway train the Guard unceremoniously 
ordered him to quit the first-class compartment, 
though he had paid for it, and betake himself to the 
van. Refusing, he was brutally dragged out with 
his luggage. And the train at once steamed off. 
All this was on British soil! In the Transvaal itself 
things were even worse. As he was sitting on the box 
of a coach on the way to Pretoria, the Guard asked him 
to dismount because he wanted to smoke there. A 
refusal brought two consecutive blows in quick succes¬ 
sion. In Pretoria he was once kicked off a foot-path 
by a sentry. The catalogue may be still further 
extended, but it would be a weariness of the flesh. 

The law suit which he had been engaged to conduct 
was at last over. A social gathering was given in 
his honour on the eve of his departure to India. 
That evening Mr. Gandhi chanced to see a local news¬ 
paper which announced that a bill was about to be 
introduced into the Colonial Parliament to disfranchise 
Indians, arid that other bills of a similar character were 
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soon to follow. Mr. Gandhi was alarmed. He realised 
how grave' the situation was and explained to the* 
assembled guests that if the Indian Community in 
South Africa was to be saved from utter extinction^ 
immediate and resolute steps should be taken. At 
his instance a message was at once sent to the 
Colonial Parliament requesting delay of proceed¬ 
ings, which was soon followed up by a largely signed 
petition against the new measure. But all was of 
no avail. The bill was passed in due course. Now 
another largely signed petition was sent to the 
Colonial Secretary in England, and in consequence 
the Royal Assent was withheld. But this again 
was of no avail, for the same goal was reached by a 
new bill through a slightly different route. Now it 
wtis, that Mr. Gandhi seriously mooted the question 
of a central oiganization in South Africa to keep vigi¬ 
lant watch over the interests of the Indians. But it 
was represented to him that such an organization 
would be impossible unless he himself consented to 
remain in South Africa. The prominent Indians 
guaranteed him a practice if he should choose to stay. 
In response to their wishes Mr. Gandhi enrolled him¬ 
self in the Supreme Court of Natal though not without 
some objection on the ground of his colour. 

We may say that from this time on Mr. Gandhi 
began to see his life in its true perspective. He had 
to choose between prospect and preferment in India, 
and humiliation and struggle in South Africa. How 
much depended on his choice ! The South African 
Indian Community were like a flock of sheep without 
a shepherd, and he chose to be the shepherd. South 
Africa was the vineyard of the Lord in which he was. 
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called to dig and delve, and he chose to be the 
labouier. From the day he made the choice he has 
consecrated himself to his work as to a high and lofty 
mission, with results everybody knows of. 

Having enrolled himself as a Barrister of the Supreme 
Court of Natal Mr, Gandhi strenuously devoted him¬ 
self to make his practice a success, even while educat¬ 
ing and organising the Indian Community. In 1896 
he came to India 1o take his wife and children to 
Sduth Africa. Before he left South Africa he had 
written and published an “ open letter detailing the 
wrongs and grievances of Indians in .South Africa. 

News of the splendid work which he had done in 
South Africa had travelled before him to India, and 
Indians of all classes joined in according him an 
enthusiastic reception wherever he went. In these 
meetings Mr. Gandhi had of course to make some 
speeches. Our good friend, Reuter, sent highly- 
garbled versions of his addresses to South Africa^ 
Mr. Gandhi was represented as telling his Indian 
audiences that Indians in South Africa were uniformly 
treated like wild beasts. The blood of the Colonials 
was up and the feeling against Mr. Gandhi reached 
white heat. Meeting after meeting was held in which 
he was denounced in the most scathing terms* 
Meanwhile Mr. Gandhi was urgently requested to 
return to Natal without a moment^s delay, and he 
embarked accordingly. 

The steamer carrying Mr. Gandhi reached Durban 
on the same day as another steamer, which had left 
Bombay wdth 600 Indian passengers on board two 
days after Mr. Gandhi^s departure. The two ships 
were immediately quarantined indefinitely* Great 
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things were transpiring at Durban meanwhile. The 
Colonials were determined not to land the Asiatics. 
Gigantic demonstrations were taking place, and the 
expediency of sending the Indians back was gravely 
discussed. It was plain that the Colonials would go 
any length to accomplish their purpose. The more 
boisterous spirits even proposed the sinking of the ship. 
Word was sent to Mr. Gandhi that if he and his 
compatriots should attempt to land they would do so 
at infinite peril ; but threats were of no avail. On the 
day on which the new Indian arrivals were expected 
to land a huge concourse had assembled at the docks. 
There was no end of hissing, shouting, roaring and 
cursing. The Attorney-General of Natal addressed the 
crowd and promisedthemthat the matter would receive 
the early attention of Parliament, commanding them at 
the same time iu the name of the Queen to disperse. 
And the crowd dispersed. Mr. Gandhi came ashore 
some time after the landing of his fellow passengers, 
having previously sent his wife and children to the 
house of a friend. He was immediately recognised by 
some of the stragglers who at once began to hiss and 
shout. A rickshaw was engaged, but the way w^as block¬ 
ed. Mr. Gandhi walked on foot with a European friend 
and when they reached one of the streets the crowd 
was so big that the two friends were separated. 
The crowd at once began to maul Mr. Gandhi till the 
Police came and took him to the house of a friend. 
The Police Superintendent expressed his apprehensions 
that the mob in their frenzy would even set fire to the 
house. Mr. Gandhi was obliged to dress himself as 
a Police Constable and take refuge in the Police 
Station, This ebullition of abnormal feeling subsided 
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after some time and a momentous page in Mr. Gandhi’s 
life was turned. 

In October 1899 war broke out between the English 
and the Boers in South Africa. Mr. Gandhi with the 
sagacity of a true leader at once perceived what a 
golden opportunity it was to the British Indians to 
vindicate their self-respect and readiness to suffer in 
the cause of the Empire. At his call hundreds of our 
countrymen in South Africa were glad to enlist them¬ 
selves as Volunteers, but the offer was rejected with 
scorn by the powers that be. The offer was renewed 
a second time, only to meet with a similar fate. When 
however the British arms sustained some disasters, it 
was recognised that every man available should be put 
into the held and Mr. Gandhi^s offer on behalf of his 
compatriots in Soutli Africa was accepted. A thousand 
Indians came forward, and were constituted into an 
Ambulance Corps, to assist in carrying the wounded to 
the hospitals. Of the service that was rendered in this 
direction, it is not necessary to speak as it has been 
recognised even in South Africa. x\t another time the 
British Indians were employed to receive the wounded 
out of the line of hre and carry them to a place more 
than twenty miles off. When the battle was raging, 
Major Bapte came to Mr. Gandhi who of course was 
one of the Volunteers, and represented that if they 
worked from within the line of fire they should be 
rendering incalculable service. Atonceallthe Indian 
Volunteers responded to the request and dauntlessly 
exposed themselves to shot and shell. Many an Indian 
life was lost that day. Such is an unvarnished account 
of the heroic services rendered by British Indians in 
South Africa during the Boer War. 
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The war was over and the Transvaal became a part 
of the British Empire. Mr. Gandhi was under the 
impression that, since the wrongs of the British Indian 
subjects of the Queen were one of the declared causes 
of the war, under the new Government those wrongs 
would be a thing of the past. Under this impression he 
returned to India with no idea of going back, but he 
was reckoning without his host. The little finger of 
the new Government was thicker than the loins of 
the Boers. The Boers had indeed stung the Indian 
subjects of the Queen with whips but the new Govern¬ 
ment stung them with scorpions. A new Asiatic 
department was constituted to deal with Asiatics as a 
species apart. A most insidious policy of exclusion was 
maturing. The prospect was dark and appalling and 
Mr. Gandhi had to return to the scene of his labours. 
He interviewed the authorities but he was assured that 
he had no business to interfere in the matter while 
they themselves were there to Icok after everything. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was then in South Africa and 
a deputation led by Mr. Gandhi waited upon him in 
Natal. In Pretoria however a similar deputation was 
disallowed unless Mr. Gandhi was excluded. Evidently 
Mr. Gandhi’s name was becoming gall and worm¬ 
wood to the authorities. But he was not the man to 
be frightened. He determined to fight out the battle 
in the Law Courts and enrolled himself on the Supreme 
Court of Pretoria. 

He now felt more than ever the imperative need of 
an organ which should at once educate the South 
African Indian Community on the one hand and be on 
the other the faithful mouthpiece of their views. In 
1003 a press was bought and the paper Indian 
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Opinion was ushered into existence. It was publish¬ 
ed in four languages, English, Tamil, Guzerati and 
Hindi. At first it din’t prove a success and entailed 
such heavy loss that during the first year Mr, Gandhi 
had to pay a sum of £ 2,000 out of his own pocket. 
Though in subsequent years the financial position of 
the paper has somewhat improved, it has never been a 
pecuniary success. Notwithstanding, it has grown to 
be a great force in South Africa and rendered invalu- 
abl® service during the recent struggle. 

In the year 1904 a virulent attack of plague broke 
out among the Indian Community in Johannesburg. The 
Municipal authorities were either ignorant or apathetic. 
Mr. Gandhi, however, was at once on the scene and 
sent word to the authorities that if immediate action 
were not taken an epidemic was in prospect. But no 
answ^er came. One day the plague carried off as 
many as twenty-one victims, Mr. Gandhi with three or 
four noble comrades at once broke open one of the 
Indian Stores which was empty, and had the patients 
carried there and did what he could in the matter. 
The next morning the Municipal authorities bestirred 
themselves and took the necessary action. The 
plague lasted a month counting more than a hundred 
victims. We in India may shudder to think to what 
an appalling magnitude the outbreak may have grown 
but for the heroic endeavours of the subject of this 
sketch, and his devoted comrades. 

About this time Mr. Gandhi had been reading 
Ruskin s ‘ Unto this Last and its influence sank deep 
into his mind. He was on fire with the idea of country 
settlements championed therein. Shortly after the 
plague had subsided he went to Natal and purchased 
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a piece of laud at Phoenix, a place situated “ on the 
hill sides of a rich grassy country.’^ Houses were built 
and a village sprang up on the mountain side. The 
inhabitants of the village of whatever rank, dig, plough 
and cultivate the adjoining land with their own hands. 
Mr. Gandhi goes to the viUage whenever he is free 
and takes part in the work of cultivation like anybody 
else. But he has had to fulfil this sublime idealistic 
impulse of his at immense pecuniary sacrifice, for the 
scheme has, it seems, “ absolutely impoverished him.^' 
In 1906 tlic Zulus broke out in rebellion and a 
corps of twenty Indians with Mr. Gandhi as leader 
was formed to help to carry the wounded to the 
hospitals. The corps subsequently acted as nurses 
.to the wounded. Surely, there is something infinitely 
elevating in the spectacle of a man of culture and 
position like our present hero ministering in person 
to a wounded Zulu. 

The bolt at last fell from the blue. In the year 
1906 the new Government of the Transvaal brought 
forward a new law affecting Asiatics, which was sinis¬ 
ter, retrograde and obnoxious in the extreme. One 
morning all the children of Asia in the Transvaal 
awoke and found themselves called upon to register 
themselves anew by giving thumb impressions. Thus 
all Asiatics were placed on a level with convicts. The 
grimness of the situation dawned on the mind of the 
Indian community in its utter nakedness. Nor were 
they slow to take action. A deputation under the 
leadership of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Ali was at once 
sent to England to agitate, if -possible, against the 
Royal Assent being given to the new legislation- The 
Royal Assent was withheld in consequence till a con- 
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stitutional Government should be installed in the 
Transvaal- A committee in London with Lord Ampthill, 
ex-Governor of Madras, as chairman, was also 
formed to keep guard over Indian interests in South 
Africa. But all this was of no avail. A constitutional 
Government was soon formed in the Transvaal, the 
new measure was passed in hot haste, received the 
Royal Assent, and became law. 

A gauntlet was thus thrown in the face of the 
Transvaal British Indians. The policy of Asiatic 
exclusion had reached its climax. The elementary 
rights of human beings had been trampled under 
foot. To register or not to register was now the 
question with the Indian Community- To register 
and sell their honor and self-respect for a mess 
of pottage, or not to register and “take up arms 
against a sea of troubles,’’ was the question- All these 
years Mr. Gandhi had not laboured for nought. Like 
a true leader he appealed to the better instincts of his 
followers. He told them that submission to the new 
law would be tantamount to the immolation of their 
souls at the altar of their bodies. He told them that 
registration and perdition were under the circumstances 
synonymous and that if they had a spark of self-respect 
in them they should refuse to register and face any 
troubles in store for them. He preached to them the 
gospel of passive resistance. The words of the leader 
awoke a responsive thrill in thousands of intrepid 
hearts. Like one man they vowed against the registra¬ 
tion. Like one man they resolved to face prosecution 
and persecution, dungeon and death itself. Like one 
man they resolved to make atonement for the heaped- 
up humiliations of many years, by a supreme and 
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triumphant act of self-vindication which should rivet 
the eyes of the whole world. 

The great struggle in the Transvaal thus commenced. 
The glorious passive resistance movement was thus in¬ 
augurated. The law took its course, and a saturnalia of 
imprisonments ensued. The gaols became literally 
crammed with the Indians who suffered for conscience 
sake. High and low, rich and poor, went joyfully to the 
gaol as to the bridal. Husband was separated from 
wife, child from parent, and yet the fervour and 
pertinacity of the struggle abated not. Mr. Gandhi 
himself was sentenced to two months simple 
imprisonment. During the trial he took full responsi¬ 
bility for the course adopted by the Indian Community 
.under his leadership and asked for the maximum 
punishment for himself^ The Transvaal authorities 
were perturbed to see the worm turning, and 
naturally grew uncomfortable. General Smuts gave 
his word that if the Indians registered of their 
own accord the noxious law would be withdrawn, 
Mr. Gandhi not to embarrass the authorities acceeded 
to the course, and to set an example, himself went to 
the office to register. The position of a leader is often¬ 
times irksome and dangerous, and so it was in this 
instance. A. Pathan who had joined in the passive 
resistance movement imagined that Mr. Ghandi was 
playing the coward and betraying his trust of leader¬ 
ship. He dealt such severe blows to Mr. Gandhi on 
his way to the registration office that he at once fell 
down unconscious. His friends afterwards asked him 
to take action against the Pathan, but he replied that 
the Pathan had done what he considered right! It is no 
wonder that he said so, for he has been deeply influ- 
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enced, by the teaching of the late Count Leo Tolstoy* To 
resume our story. General Smuts broke faith, and the 
new law was not expunged from the statute book. 
The struggle recommenced. Again hundreds were 
cast into jail, and Mr. Gandhi among them for a term 
of two months with hard labour. We have no space 
to refer to the hardships he endured with his brother 
sufferers in jail, to his many acts of self-denial, and to 
the sublime manner in which he bore up, believing, as 
he d!d, that suffering is the heaven-ordained path to 
perfection. 

After his release he was appointed to lead a deputa¬ 
tion to England, in the year 1909. But nothing worth 
mentioning came of it. The sequel of the story, the 
deportations of hundreds of Indians, and the return of 
the deportees to the Transvaal, all this is well-known. 
The struggle is still going on, and the end is not yet. 

Whatever the end and whenever it come, there is no 
doubt that the Transvaal struggle has served to reveal 
a man of exceptional capacity, lofty aims, and 
unblemished character. And that man, we need hardly 
say is Mr. Gandhi. It would not be easy to do 
justice to a character such as his. He is one of those 
rare men with whom the life of the soul is a living 
reality. His principles are no mere cloak to be donned 
and doffed at will, but are part and parcel of his 
being, which he never barters for any mess of pottage 
however tempting. He has often been known to 
withdraw from a suit, if convinced that it was not 
true. His life is a ceaseless striving to “ rise on the 
stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher things/^ 
and is a unity such as few lives are. 

Well has it been said that the future Indian Nation 
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is being built up in South Africa. By those who realise 
the full purport of this remark the claim of Mr. Gandh? 
to rank high among the great builders of the Indian 
Nation will hardly be disputed * 


Mr. GANDHI’S CONFESSION OF FAITH 

The following is an extract from a letter recently 
addressed by Mr. Gandhi to a Iriend in India : — 

(1) There is no impassable barrier between East 
and West. 

(2) There is no such thing as Western or Euro¬ 
pean civilisation, but there is a (modern civilization, 
which is purely material. 

(3) The people of Europe, before they were touch¬ 
ed by modern civilization had much in common 
with the people of the East ; anyhow the people 
of India, and even to-day Europeans who are not 
touched by Modern civilization are far better able to 
mix with Indians than the offspring of that civilza- 
tion. 

(4) It is not the British people who are ruling 
India, but it is modern civilization, through its rail¬ 
ways, telegraph, telephone, and almost every inven¬ 
tion which has been claimed to be a triumph of 
civilization. 

* This sketch is based upon the book entitled “ M. K. Gandhi ; 
an Indian Patriot in South Africa,*’ by J. J. Doke, Baptist Minister, 
Johannesburg. 
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(5) Bombay, Calcutta, and the other chief cities 
of India are the real Plague spots. 

(G) If British rule was replaced to-morrow by 
Indian rule based on modern methods, India would 
be no better, except that she would be able then to 
retain some of the money that is drained away to 
England ; but then India would only become a 
second or lifth edition of Europe or America. 

(7) East and West can only and really meet when 
thfe West has thrown overboard modern civilization, 
almost in its entirety. They can also seemingly meet 
when East has also adopted modern civilization, but 
that meeting would be an armed truce, even as it is 
between, say, Germany and England, both of which 
nations are living in the Hall of Death in order to 
avoid being devoured the one by the other. 

(8) It is simply impertinence for any man or any 
body of men to begin or contemplate reform of the 
whole world. To attempt to do so by means of 
highly artihcial and speedy locomotion, is to attempt 
the impossible. 

(9) Increase of material comforts, it may be gene¬ 
rally laid down, does not in any way whatsoever 
conduce to moral growth. 

(10) Medical Science is the concentrated essence of 
Black Alagic. Quackery is infinitely preferable to 
what passes for high medical skill. 

(11) Hospitals are the instruments that the Devil has 
been using for his own purpose, in order to keep his 
hold on his Kingdom. They perpetuate vice, misery, 
and degradation and real slavery. I was entirely off 
the track when I considered that I should receive a 
medical training. It would be sinful for me in any 
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way whatsoever to take part in the abominations that 
go on in the hospitals. If there were no hospitals for 
venereal diseases, or even for consumptives, we should 
have less consumption, and less sexual vice amongst us. 

(12) Indians salvation consists in unlearning what she 
has learnt during the past fifty years. The railways, 
telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and such like 
have all to go, and the so-called upper classes have to 
learn to live consciously and religiously and deliberate¬ 
ly the simple peasant life, knowing it to be a life-giving, 
true happiness. 

(i:l) India should wear no machine-made clothing, 
whether it comes out of European mills or Indian 
mills. 

, (14) England can help India to do this, and then 
she will have justified her hold on India- There seem 
to be many in England to-day who think likewise. 

(15) There was true wisdom in the sages of old 
having so regulated society as to limit the material 
condition of the people : the rude plough of perhaps 
five thousand years ago is the plough of the husband¬ 
man to-day. Therein lies salvation. People live long 
under such conditions, in comparative peace much 
greater than Europe has ecijoyed after having taken up 
modern activity, and I feel that every enlightened man, 
certainly every Englishman, may, if he chooses, learn 
this truth and act according to it. 

It is the true spirit of passive resistance that has 
brought me to the above almost definite conclusions. 
As a passive resister, I am unconcerned whether such 
a gigantic, reformation, shall I call it, can be brought 
about among people who find their satisfaction from 
the present mad rush. If I realize the truth of it, I 
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should rejoice in following it, and therefore I could not 
wait until the whole body of people had commenced. 
All of us who think likewise have to take the 
necessary step, and the rest, if we are in the i^ight, 
must follow. The theory is there : our practice will 
have to approach it as much as possible. Living 
in the midst of the rush, we may not be able to shake 
ourselves free from all taint. Every time I get into a 
railway car or use a motor-bus, I know that I am doing 
vft)lence to my sense of what is right. I do not fear 
the logical result on that basis. The visiting of England 
is bad, and any communication between South Africa 
and India by means of ocean-grey-hounds is also bad, 
and so on. You and I can, and may outgrow these 
things in our present bodies, but the chief thing is to 
put our theory right. You will be seeing there all 
sorts and conditions of men. I therefore feel that I 
should no longer withhold from you what 1 call the 
progressive step I have taken mentally. If you agree 
with me, then it will be your duty to tell the revolu¬ 
tionaries and every body else that the freedom they 
want, or they think they want, is not to be obtained by 
killing people or doing violence, but by setting them¬ 
selves right, and by becoming and remaining truly 
Indian. Then the British rulers will be servants and 
not masters. They will be trustees, and not tyrants, 
and they will live in prefect peace with the whole of 
the inhabitants of India. The future, therefore, lies 
not with the British race, but with the Indians them¬ 
selves, and if they have sufficient self-abnegation and 
abstemiousness, they can make themselves free this 
very moment, and when we have arrived in India at 
the simplicity which is still ours largely and which was 
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ours entirely until a few years ago, it will still be possi¬ 
ble for the best Indians and the best Europeans to see 
one another throughout the length and breadth of 
India, and act as the leaven. When there was no 
rapid locomotion, teachers and preachers went on 
foot, from one end of the country to the other, braving 
all dangers, not for pleasure, not for recruiting their 
health, (though all that followed from their tramps) 
but for the sake of humanity. Then were Benares 
and other places of pilgrimage holy cities, whereas 
to-day they are an abomination. 

You will recollect you used to hate me for talking to 
my children in Guzerati. I now feel more and more 
convinced that I was absolutely right in refusing to talk 
to them in English. Fancy a Guzerati writing to an¬ 
other Guzerali in English ! Which, as you would pro* 
perly say, he mispronounces, and writes ungramatically. 
I should certainly never commit the ludicrous blunders 
in writing in'Guzeiati that I do in writing or speaking 
in English. I think that when I speak in English to an 
Indian or a Foreigner I in a measure un-learn the lan¬ 
guage. If I want to learn it well, and if I want to 
attune my ear to it, I can only do so by talking to an 
Englishman and by listening to an Englishman speak¬ 
ing. 


Mr. GANDHI’S PLEA FOR THE SOUL 

The following is an extract from a letter of the 
London correspondent of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika^ 
summarising an address delivered by Mr. Gandhi before 
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the members of the Emerson Club and of the Hamp¬ 
stead Branch of the Peace and Arbitration Society 
whilst in London : — 

Mr. Gandhi turned to India, and spoke with enthu¬ 
siasm of Rama, the victim of the machinations of a 
woman, choosing fourteen years’ exile rather than sur¬ 
render ; other Orientals were mentioned, and then, 
through the Doukhabors of to-day, he brought the 
thoughts of the audience to the soul resistance of 
In'tlians versus brute force in South Africa. He insist¬ 
ed that it was completely a mistake to believe that 
Indians were incapable of lengthened resistance for a 
principle ; in their fearlessness of suffering they were 
second to none in the world. Passive resistance had 
been called a weapon of the weak, but Mr. Gandhi 
maintained that it required courage higher than that 
of a soldier on the battle-field, which was often the 
impulse of the moment, for passive resistance, was 
continuous and sustained ; it meant physical suffering. 
Some people were inclined to think it too difficult to 
be carried out to-day, but those who held that idea 
were not moved by true courage. Again referring to 
Oriental teaching, Mr. Gandhi said that the teaching 
of the “Lord’s Song” was, from the beginning, the 
necessity of fearlessness. He touched on the question 
of physical force while insisting that it was not thought 
of by Indians in the Transvaal. He does not want to 
share in liberty for India that is gained by violence 
and bloodshed, and insists that no country is so 
capable as India of wielding soul force. Mr. Gandhi 
did not approve of the militant tactics of the suffra¬ 
gettes for the reason that they were meeting body 
force with body force, and not using the higher power 
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of soul force; violence begot violence. He maintained, 
too, that the association of Britain and India must be 
a mutual benefit if India—eschewing violence—did not 
depart from her proud position of being the giver and 
the teacher of religion. ‘‘If the world believes in the 
existence of the soul,’^ he said in conclusion, “ it must 
be recognised that soul force is better than body force : 
it is the sacred principle of love which moves 
mountains. To us is the re^^ponsibility of living out 
this sacred law ; we are not concerned with results.’’ 

Mr. Gandhi protested against the mad rush of to-day, 
and, instead of blessing the means by which modern 
science has made this mad rush possible, that is, rail¬ 
ways, motors, telegraph, telephone, and even the 
coming flying machines, he declared that they were 
diverting man\ thoughtsfrom the main purpose of life; 
bodily comfort stood before soul growth ; man had no 
time to-day even to know himself; he preferred a 
newspaper or sport or other things- rather than to be 
left alone with himself for thought. He claimed 
Ruskin as on his side in this expression of protest 
against the drive and hurry of modern civilisation. He 
did not describe this development of material science 
as exclusively British, but he considered that its effect 
in India had been baleful in many wa^s. He instanced 
the desecration of India’s holy places, which he said 
were no longer holy for the “fatal facility” of loco¬ 
motion had brought to those places people whose 
only aim was to defraud the unsophisticated ; such 
people in the olden days when pilgrimages meant long 
and wearisome walking through jungles, crossing 
rivers, and encountering many dangers, had not the 
stamina to reach the goal. Pilgrimages in those days 
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could only be undertaken by the cream of society, but 
they came to know each other ; the aim of the holy 
places was to make India holy. Plague and famine, 
which existed in pre-British days were local then ; 
to-day, locomotion had caused them to spread. To 
avoid the calamity which intense materialism must 
bring, Mr. Gandhi urged that India should go back 
to her former holiness, which is not yet lost. The 
contact with the West has awakened her from the 
lethargy into which she had sunk ; the new spirit, if 
properly directed, would bring blessings to both nations 
and to the world. If India adopted Western modern 
civilisation as Japan had done, there must be perpetual 
conflict and grasping between Briton and Indian. If, 
on the other hand, Indians ancient civilisation can 
withstand this latest assault, as it has withstood so 
many before, and be, as of old, the religious teacheri 
the spiritual guide, then there would be no impassable 
barrier between East and West. Some circumstances 
exist, said Mr. Gandhi, which we cannot understand ; 
but the main purpose of life is to live rightly, think 
rightly, act rightly ; but the soul must languish when 
we give all our thought to the body. 


Mr. GANDHI ON THE DUTIES OF BRITISH 
CITIZENSHIP 


I consider myself a lover of the British Empire, a 
citizen (though voteless) of the Transvaal, prepared ta 
take my full share in promoting the general well-being 
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of the country. And I claim it to be perfectly honour¬ 
able and consistent with the above profession to 
advise my countrymen not to submit to the Asiatic 
Act, as being derogatory to their manhood and offen¬ 
sive to their religion. And I claim, too, that the 
method of passive resistance adopted to combat the 
mischief is the clearest and safest, because, if the cause 
is not true, it is the resisters, and they alone, who 
suffer. I am perfectly aware of the danger to good 
government, in a country inhabited by many races 
unequally developed, in an honest citizen advising 
resistance to a law of the land. But I refuse to believe 
in the infallibility of legislators, I do believe that they 
are not always guided by generous or even just senti¬ 
ments in their dealings with unrepresented classes. 
I-venture to say that, if passive resistance is generally 
accepted, it will once and for ever avoid the contingency 
of a terrible death-struggle and bloodshed in the event 
(not impossible) of the natives being exasperated by a 
stupid mistake of our legislators. 

It has been said that those who do not like the 
law may leave the country. This is all very well, 
spoken from a cushioned chair, but it is neither possi¬ 
ble nor becoming for men to leave their homes because 
they do not subscribe to certain laws enacted against 
them. The inlanders of the Boer regime complained 
of harsh laws; they, too, were told that if they did not 
like them they could retire from the country. Are 
Indians, who are fighting for their self-respect, to slink 
away from the country for fear of suffering imprisonment 
or worse ? If I could help it, nothing would remove 
• Indians from the country save brute force. It is no 
part of a citizen’s duty to pay blind obedience to the 
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laws imposed on him. And if my countrymen believe 
in God and the existence of the soul, then, while they 
may admit that their bodies belong to the state to be 
imprisoned and deported, their minds, their wills, and 
their souls must ever remain free like the birds of the 
air, and are beyond the reach of the swiftest arrow. 






Pandit Aiudhianath 

A Sketch of His Life and Career 


^ ^ TANDING on this platform and speaking in 
this city, one feels almost an overpower- 
- ing sense of despair when one finds that 

the familiar figure and the beloved face of Pandit 
Ajudhianath is no more. We mourned for him when 
he died, we have mourned for him since ; and those 
of us who had the privilege of knowing him intimately, 
of perceiving his kindly heart, his great energy, his 
great devotion to the Congress cause, and the sacrifices 
he made for that cause, will mourn for him to the last.*^ 
When the late Mr. W. C. Banerjee spoke these 
words at the Eighth Congress held at Allahabad, he 
was, we may be sure, paying no mere conventional 
tribute to the memory of a valued personal friend and 
political comrade. He was thereby giving sincere and 
heartfelt expression to the feeling, then universal in 
India, that in the untimely death of the Pandit a national 
calamity had overtaken the land During the few years 
that the late Pandit was associated with the work of the 


Congress he had displayed such whole-hearted devo¬ 
tion and indomitable energy that his name was on 
everybody's lips as that of one of the most strenuous 
and outspoken apostles of the National movement. 
The late Pandit was a man of exceptional and brilliant 
parts and would in any age have writ his name large 
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in the annals of his country. Great parts however 
without a corresponding heart are bound to be barren. 
But in the Pandit brilliance of parts was ennobled and 
redeemed by a truly large and liberal heart. He was 
a patriot and philanthropist of a rare order. He 
cherished bright visions of glory for the future of his 
motherland, and strove ceaselessly to realise them. 
^Vith him patriotism was no cloak for rank self- 
advertisement. It was a pity for India that his career 
of beneficence was cut off in its prime but the laud 
he loved and the people he served cannot forget 
him, and his memory will long remain lively and 
fragrant, at least, in the minds of those who are 
acquainted with the history of the Indian National 
Congress. We need therefore offer no apology for 
•incorporating him among the Indian Nation Builders. 

Pandit Ajuclhianath was born at Agra on the 8th of 
April 1840 in notable family of Kashmiri Brahmins. 
His father Pandit Kedhirnath had distinguished him¬ 
self in more than one walk of life. He had been for 
some time Dewan to the Nawab of Jaffhar, and had 
afterwards taken to trade in which he proved 
eminently successful. The father paid the keenest 
attention to the education of his son. Ajudhianath even 
as a boy showed signs of rare promise. He zealously 
applied himself to the study of Arabic and Persian, 
then Court languages. The love of Arabic and Persian 
thus enkindled ripened into a passion in after days, the 
Pandit devoting all his spare hours to the study. 
During his collegiate career the Pandit seems to have 
attracted the notice of the educational authorities. The 
Government report on popular education for the year 
1860-61 referred to young Ajudhianath as “ an intelligent 
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and promising student/’ and further referred to his 
answer papers in History and Philosophy as marked 
by “ uncommon acuteness and thought.” Ajudhianath 
studied for Law and in the year 18(32 enrolled himself 
on the High Court then situate at Agra. 

He had no period of weary waiting in his profession. 
Success came to him from the beginning, and his 
practice grew steadily. In the year 1869 a Law Pro¬ 
fessorship fell vacant in the Agra College, to which the 
Pandit was appointed unsolicited though there were a 
heap of applications for the post. The Judges of the 
Allahabad High Court held him in very high esteem, 
and were amongst his personal friends. Of the im¬ 
pression he made on them the reference the Chief 
Justice made to him on his death is sufficient evidence. 
“ It was always a pleasure to us” said the Chief Justice 
‘‘to listen to, and we frequently derived instruction 
from the legal Arguments of Pandit Ajudhianath. I 
confess that I have not unfrequeiitly been captivated 
by the display on sudden and difficult emergencies, in 
his case of his knowledge of law, the subtlety of his 
mind and his persuasive powers.” There can be no 
doubt that, if his life had been spared a few years 
longer, his legal career would have culminated in his 
elevation to the Bench. But alas ! that was no to be. 

The profession of law is notoriously a jealous mis¬ 
tress, but the Pandit’s attentions were never exclusively 
paid to her. Thoughts of country and motherland 
occupied no mean portion of his time. He took great 
interest in educational matters, and yearned to extend 
to all his countrymen the blessings of the education to 
which he himself owed so much. His first public activity 
was therefore in connection with the founding of the 
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Victoria College. He subsequently tried his hand at 
journalism. He started an English daily (a daily, be 
it noted) styled the “Indian Heraldin 1879, and 
though he spent over a lac of rupees in the under¬ 
taking out of his own pocket, it eventually proved a 
failure. Not disheartened he started another organ 
the “ Indian Union “ in the year 1890, of which the 
Honorable Pindit Madan Mohan Malaviya(Mr. Madan 
Mohan as he then was) was placed in charge. It was 
under such distinguished auspices that the Honorable 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya served his apprentice¬ 
ship in public life, and the worthy Pandit still cherishes 
the memory of his old master with profound reverence. 
Pandit Ajudhianath was a member of the Senates of 
both the Allahabad and Calcutta Universities. The 
Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University has paid 
him the following glowing compliment : “ He took a 
very keen interest in education, was a constant atten¬ 
dant at our me<*lings, and brought to bear upon our 
work intellectual powers which only few possess. He 
was a man of whom any country and any race might 
well be proud. II is character was of the highest, 
his ability was undoubted, and his acquirements were 
of the most varied description.’* 

The Pandit was the first Indian member to sit on the 
Legislative Council of the North-west Provinces, where 
he did much useful work. We now come to the most 
important part of his public life, that, which has en¬ 
titled him to the grateful remembrance of his coun¬ 
trymen, we allude to his labours in connection with 
the Indian National Congress. He was not one of that 
small and brilliant band of patriots who ushered the 
National Assembly into existence at Bombay during the 
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closing week of the year 1885* His connection with it 
began somewhat later. We shall however relate the 
story of the Pandit’s conversion to the Congress cause 
in the words of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. “ I was here 
(Allahabad)” he says “in April 1887 and met Pardit 
Ajudhianath who had not then expressed his view one 
way or the other about Congress matters. I discussed 
the matter with him. He listened to me with his usual 
courtesy and urbanity, and he pointed out to me 
certain defects which he thought existed in our system ; 
and at last after a sympathetic hearing of over an hour 
and a half, he told me he would think of all I had said 
to him, and that he would consider the matter carefully 
and thoroughly, and then let me know his views. I 
never heard anything from him from that time until 
on the eve of my departure for Madras to attend the 
Congress of 1887. I then received a letter from him in 
which he said I had made a convert of him to the Con¬ 
gress cause, that he had thoroughly made up his mind to 
join us, that he was anxious to go to Madras himself, 
but that illness prevented him from doing so, and he 
sent a message that if it pleased the Congress to hold 
its next sessions at Allahabad in 1888, he •would do all 
he could to make the Congress a success. And you 
know—certainly those of you who attended know — 
what a success he did make of it. Our venerable Pre¬ 
sident of the Reception Committee of this Congress had 
told us of the difficulties which had to be encountered 
to make that Congress a success ; anti I do not belittle 
his services or those of any other worthy Congressman 
who worked with him at that Congress, when I say 
that it was owing to Pandit Ajudhianath’s exertions that 
that Congress was the success it was.” The closing 
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sentences of the foregoing quotation have been 
included in it in anticipation of what is to follow. 
The Pandit was nothing if not thoroughgoing. 
Having once joined the Congress ranks he was soon 
in the very thick of the fight. Having once stepped 
into the Congress boat he was soon at the very helm. 
His devotion to the cause he had espoused knew no 
bounds. From the day the Pandit declared his 
allegiance to the Congress cause till his death, it knew 
of no more doughty and enthusiastic champion- To use 
the words of Mr. W. C. Bonerjee once again, “ Pandit 
Ajudhianath as you know, from the time he joined the 
Congress, worked early, worked late, worked with the 
old, worked with the young, never spared any personal 
sacrifices, so that he might do good to his Country and 
to the Congress.” 

In order, however, to appraise the character of the 
Pandit’s services, the circumstances that attended the 
holding of the Allahabad Congress of 1888 ought to be 
borne in mind. When the Congress was first organised 
the powers that be din’t see in it anything very objec¬ 
tionable, and some of them even showed a spirit of 
active sympathy. After the first two or three sessions 
were over it became very obnoxious in their eyes. In 
the dovecots of officialdom there was a fluttering of 
wings. The Anglo-Indian porcupine fast bristled up, and 
there was no end to the ridicule, contempt and venom 
of invective that were poured upon it. The stigma of 
sedition w’as affixed to its fair brow. The Congress 
was denounced as a west of mischief makers and 
malcontents who were aiming at the overthrow 
of British Rule in India. The opposition thus 
manifested soon told. A few Indian noblemen who 
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had at first joined the movement now seceded to the 
camp of its foes. The Mahomedan Community practi¬ 
cally stood aloof, and its leaders were actively hostile. 
Sir Auckland Colvin the Lt-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces at that time made no secret of his 
hatred of the Congress, and he had a powerful ally in 
that famous Mahomedan leader, the late Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan. And even among the professed friends 
of the Congress there were many searchings of spirit. 

It was a situation to daunt the bravest heart. It was 
feared on all hands that Allahabad would prove the 
grave of the National Movement. But there was one 
man who dm’t quail before the storm, and that was 
Pandit Ajudhianath. He proved a host in himself. 
He proved more than equal to the situation, he put 
heart into wavering spirits. He collected men and 
money; and much to the dismay of its foes the Congress 
was held at Allahabad in that year, and proved a 
glorious success. It was an achievement of which 
any man might be proud. The Pandit was the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee and delivered the 
usual address of welcome- He recounted the obstacles 
he had to face, vindicated the Congress, and exhorted 
his compatriots to go on in their noble mission. The 
Allahabad Congress of 1888 will ever constitute a 
memorable chapter in the history of the National 
Movement in India, and the name Ajudhianath will be 
emblazoned in it. It was well said at the time, “ None 
but the intrepid and unselfish Pandit could have floated 
the Congress argosy over the boisterous confluence of 
the Colvin, Dufferin, and Syed Ahmed rapids at the 
time.^^ The Pandit din’t take to politics as to a pastime 
and his enthusiasm was no mere three days affair. After 
5 
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the Congress was over he toured in Northern India to 
plead the Congress cause. His earnestness and since¬ 
rity were so transparent that, when Mr. A. O. Hume 
left for England, the Pandit was by common consent 
elected Joint Secretary of the Congress in his stead. It 
had been almost resolved to offer the honor of the Chair 
of the Seventh Congress to the Pandit; but it was felt 
that Bombay and Calcutta having till then supplied 
Presidents, Madras should have a chance before the 
North-Western Provinces came in. The late Rai 
Bahadur P. Aiianda Chirlu who presided over that 
session alluded to the circumstance in the following 
passage in his address. The Honorable Pandit 
Ajudhianatli is unfortunately for both you and me not a 
Madrasee. Were it not that he generously abdicated 
' the dignity in favour of Madras, I should gladly have 
avoided the danger of accepting a situation that would 
draw me into comparison with that unsellish, whole¬ 
hearted, intrepid, and outspoken apostle of this great 
National movement.’^ How little did those who cheered 
these words to the echo know that the subject of 
this eulogium was soon to depart the land of the living. 

On leturning home from the Nagpur Congress the 
Pandit caught cold, and complications setting in he 
passed away on the 11th January 1892. The news of 
his death plunged the whole country into gloom. It 
was everywhere felt that a gap had been caused in 
the ranks of selfless public workers which might take 
long to till. It is our duty not to let the memory of 
such a man die, and coming generations will, it is 
hoped, consecrate a niche in their hearts to a kindly 
thought of this great soldier of the National cause who 
once served it so bravely and so faithfully. 



CONGRESS RECEPTION ADDRESS 


{Speech delivered by the Hon^ble Pandit Ajudhianath in 
welcoming the delegates of the Fourth Indian National 
Congress), 

Gentlemen,— On behalf of the Reception Committee, 

I offer you a most hearty welcome. 1 rejoice to see 
so many friends and countrymen, many of whom have 
come long distances and at great personal inconvenience, 
assembled to try and secure, by all loyal and constitu¬ 
tional means, the amelioration of the political condition 
of India. {Cheers,) It is a matter for great rejoicing that 
all the leaders of native opinion from all the various 
provinces, and the representatives of all the different 
communities of the Empire, have assembled here this 
day to labour for that summum bonuni^ the greatest 
good of the greatest number. {Cheers,) If Allahabad has 
not been fortunate enough to be the first to secure the 
patronage of this great national institution, it may well 
be proud of being the first place where its organiza¬ 
tion has arrived at a fair state of perfection. {Cheers,) 
But while our organization has so much improved, I 
regret to say that our arrangements for your reception 
have not been, by any means, as satisfactory as they 
were at either Calcutta or Madras. (‘iVo, no,^) But, 
gentlemen, in consideration of the difficulties thrown 
in our way by the civil and military authorities, we have 
some claim to your indulgence. We were first of all 
led to believe —I may say distinctly informed—that we 
should be permitted to occupy the Khusro Bagh for 
our encampment. But a little later, to our great dis¬ 
appointment, we were told that the requisite permission 
could not be accorded {cries of shame and no satis- 
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factory reason was assigned for this change of fronL 
In April, after much negotiation, permission was granted 
to us to pitch our camp on a large plot of waste ground 
lying between the fort railway station and the fort, on 
payment of rent. This rent we paid in advance, and we 
were assured that there would be no further difficulty in 
the way of our occupying that piece of land. But, gentle¬ 
men, in the month of August—four months later —we 
were informed that on sanitary grounds we could not 
be allowed to occupy that place, and the rent money, 
which wc had paid in advance, was returned to us. 
Then we managed to secure a group of houses belong¬ 
ing to members of the Reception Committee, and other 
friends, not very far away from the office of the Pioneer. 
This was tco much for our opponents, and as some of 
the houses were unfortunately situated within the Can¬ 
tonment limits, the Military authorities arbitrarily 
prohibited our utilizing those houses for Congress pur¬ 
poses. (“ Shiiinc,") No inquiry was made as to the sani¬ 
tary arrangements wc were going to make. It was 
apparently taken for granted that the Congress Camp — 
and you have seen what a beautiful and perfectly man¬ 
aged camp ours is—would be the filthiest and most in¬ 
sanitary of all gatherings, (“ ShanieP) It is not too 
much to say that no other gathering for any other pur¬ 
pose would have been thus barred. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of men, poor, ill-clothed, ill-fed, and I fear not 
a few of them far from clean, are allowed to occupy 
land no further from the fort at the yearly fair—hun¬ 
dreds of thousands who every twelfth year swell to 
millions-—but no authorities, civil or military, interfere 
with them. But our gathering of less than 1,500 
gentlemen, all well fed and well clothed, could not be 
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permitted on sanitary grounds. Then, as a last resource, 
we were obliged to rent these premises where we 
are now assembled. You can, therefore, easily imagine 
the difficulties with which we have had to contend. 
We obtained possession of this house and ground on 
the 1st November, and had barely six weeks in which 
to make all the necessary arrangements for housing 
and feeding over 1,200 delegates. {Cheers.) Those 
friends of ours who have come from Madras will, I 
hope, remember that the task of providing for the dele¬ 
gates in Allahabad has not been so easy as at Madras, 
where His Excellency the Governor himself lent them 
tents, assisted them in many ways, and sympathized 
with their work. (Cheers ) But here I had to dance 
attendance for an hour at least in the Fort of Allaha¬ 
bad, waiting the pleasure of the officers to grant me an 
audience —officers who not only gave us no assistance, 
but quite the contrary. (Laughter., and cries of “ shame.^*) 
All this will convince you that we have some claim to 
your indulgence. 

I shall now ask you to elect your own President. 
But before you proceed with his election, you may 
perhaps expect me to say a few words about the op¬ 
position of other kinds that we have had to encounter. 
You are now very familiar with the nature of that 
opposition. You know the strength of that opposition, 
and you also know that it is fast losing its power for 
evil, and dying out, as all unrighteous things sooner or 
later die. (Cheers.) But I feel it my duty to refer to it in 
consequence of the hostility of Sir Auckland Colvin to 
our most esteemed, but much abused friend, Mr. Hume. 
[Loud cheers.) Mr. Hume has, not only now, but for 
years past, been working with infinite and unselfish 
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zeal to promote the w elfare of India, and we may leave 
it to time to vindicate his action from the strictures of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. (Cheers). Again, I am sorry 
to say that that portion of the Anglo-Indian press 
which delights in ridiculing and condemning the aspira¬ 
tions of tlic native community left no stone unturned 
to bring discredit on Mr. Hume. (Cheers^ and cries of 
shame Bui we are not children. We know the 
game they are playing ; and we mean to stick to Mr. 
Hume to the last. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) His 
advice to us has always been loyally and moderation, 
and yet he has been stigmatized as the most seditious 
man in India. The next reason which induces me to 
refer to this opposition is the speech of Lord Dufferin, 
who speaks of the seditious nature of some of our writ¬ 
ings and speeclu's. Some few thoughtless non-ofiicial 
opponents had ah eady, it is true, adopted similar means 
to discredit us. But I am surprised, I am astonished, 
to lind any sensible man, let alone a gentleman occupy¬ 
ing the position ot a Viceroy, bringing a charge of 
disloyalty against us. (Cheers.) It is impossible — and 
I say it with great conlidence—to find on the face of 
this earth a people more loyal than my countrymen. 
(Loud cheers.) We claim the more perfect union of 
India and England, and yet we are called disloyal! Are 
we disloyal? (Loud cfies of iw^ iio.'") Some people 
have gone the length of talking such nonsense as to say 
that we w^ant the Russians to come into the country* 
(Laughter.) Now, gentlemen, I ask you, is it not absurd 
to suppose that the educated natives of India, who have 
such an admiration for the free and representative insti¬ 
tutions of England, could ever wish to be under Rus¬ 
sian lule or beceme Russian serfs ? (Laughter and cheers.) 
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History we have read, English education we have receiv¬ 
ed, with Englishmen we have mixed and mixed freely, 
but we are not credited, it would seem, with even sense 
enough to realize that the English Government is far 
better than the Russian or than that of any other Euro¬ 
pean Power. The existence of the Congress, the very 
meetings which we hold annually, are the best proofs 
of the excellence of the British Government. (Cheers,) 
Whe re will you find any Government which would allow 
a foreign country, which it has pleased Providence to 
pla<Se under its charge, to have the same constitutional 
freedom of speech as the British Go\ ernment has been 
pleased to grant to us ? (Cheers.) I will only mention to 
you one instance as a signal proof of our loyalty. When 
a couple of years ago there was some talk of a Russian 
invasion, not only our men, but mark please, also our 
women, expressed in an unmistakable manner their 
wish that the Russians should be kept cut of the coun¬ 
try by all possible means (chiefs) ; and were ready, in 
some cases, it is said, to sacrifice those jewels, so dear 
to all females, to provide the necessary funds. (Loud 
cheers.) If occasion arises we will prove to our 
opponents that it is we who are loyal and not they ; it 
is we who will support ihe Government and not they ; 
it is we who will be ready with our pluses and not 
they. (Cheers.) We fully acknowledge the inestima¬ 
ble blessings conferred upon us by Government ; we 
most gratefully admit the numberless benefits derived 
by India from British rule, and all that we now say is 
this, viz., that there is yet room for improvement ; that 
England can confer still further blessings upon us ; 
and that, therefore, we may properly approach our 
Most Gracious Empress—approach her most respect- 
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fully and loyally—with the prayer that she will cause 
all those gracious pledges given on her behalf to be 
now more fully redeemed. {Cheers,) England has 
been the first to introduce free institutions into this 
country, and we ask Her Majesty now to extend them 
so far as the circumstances will permit, so that to thCi 
end of time the English Government may be held up 
to all the civilized Governments under the sun, as the 
very model of perfection. (Cheers.) That our prayers 
will be granted sooner or later I have not the slightest 
doubt. (Loud cheers.) 

Two years ago I gave the subject of the Congress 
my best consideration, and after mature deliberation 
I arrived at the conclusion that, so far from being 
dangerous to Government, it embodies the essential 
germ of the pci in mency of the British Government. 
{Cheers ) I have since then, in consequence of Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s letter and Lord Dufferin’s speech, 
as a loyal subject ol Her Majesty, re-considered the 
matter, and believe me, gentlemen, that I have been 
unable to discover in any of our speeches, publications, 
or proceedings, anything which is at all seditious, ^or 
which in any way approaches to sedition. You know 
the multifarious duties of a Viceroy, and you know the 
heavy work of a Lieutenant-Governor, and I believe 
that these exalted officials have not had the time to 
study carefully our pamphlets, but have received their 
information as to their general purport and bearing at 
second hand, and you know what the value of that 
kind of second hand information is. (Laughter.) But 
this being so, it is the duty of every loyal subject of 
the Queen to prove, by his firmness in the cause, and 
by his moderation, that the charges brought against us 
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by our kind opponents have no foundation in fact. 
These criticisms and this opposition have given rise to 
certain misapprehensions, the most prominent among 
these being the idea that the Government means to do 
injury to those who join the Congress. Nothing couM 
be more absurd than such a rumour. The great 
nation on whose possessions the sun never sets—the 
most advanced of nations, the first to introduce free 
institutions into this country, and teach us that rulers 
were created for the good of subjects, not subjects for 
the pleasure of rulers - the noble nation that has united 
justice with Ireedom, will never allow its officers to 
resort to such unjustifiable and unconstitutional mea¬ 
sures. {Cheers.) Englishmen as a nation are not 
capable of suppressing any loyal constitutional orga¬ 
nization by any arbitrary or unfair means. {Cheers,) 
Having said tins much I am obliged to say something 
more which is not quite so pleasant. News comes to 
us from district after district that people have been 
told by their official superiors that they would “ come 
to grief if they joined, subscribed to; or in any way 
aided the National Congress. Reports of this nature 
have reached me from Cawnpore, Etawah, Agra, 
Aligurh, and other places too numerous to mention, 
I have letters in my office to the effect that in one of 
the towns in the Aligurh district people held meetings, 
and were ready not only to elect delegates but to 
prove unmistakably the interest they take in the Con¬ 
gress by putting their hands deep into their pockets. 
{Cheefs.) But down came the news “The district 
officer will be displeased with you.’’ {'‘^ Shame In 
Gorakhpore anti-Congress meetings were held, and 
Government officers took part in them. (“ Shame ! ”) 
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Important people were forbidden to take part in Con¬ 
gress meetings. Well, Sir, a great many rumours are 
circulated which are not true, and we will hope that 
some of these at least may be more or less untrue. 
(Laughter,) 

Then there is an idea that the Congress party is 
only a microscopic minority. (Laughter.) But it 
is not only natives who have received an English 
education, and even these may now be numbered 
by hundreds of thousands, who take part in this move¬ 
ment. I see before me, even in this Congress, num¬ 
bers of gentlemen who, though very highly educated 
and cultured, have not received any so-called English 
educaticn. I have been to several places in these 
provinces in connection with the Congress, and where- 
e.ver I went I found great enthusiasm prevailing 
amongst all classes of people, and what you will be 
still more pleased to hear is that we have received 
contributions from all classes, even from those who 
profess to be against the Congress. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Nay, from some of those whose names figure 
high on the list of so-called anti-Congress Associations. 
(Cheers, and cries Nanie\ nanu ! ^^) I cannot, of 

course, disclose their names, for they accompanied 
their donations with special requests that their names 
should never be disclosed. I have also received large 
subscriptions from native noblemen on condition that 
their names should not be disclosed because they are 
afraid of the officials. (Laughter), 

A question was recently put in the House of Com¬ 
mons by a member, in which it was stated that the 
Native Princes and the Mahomedans as a body were 
against the Congress, (“ No, wo.’’) You have here 
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seated on the platform Sirdar Dayal Singh, the premier 
Sikh nobleman of the Punjab. Our illustrious friend 
the Maharajah of Durbhunga, a Brahmin of the Brah¬ 
mins, the premier nobleman of Bengal, had made 
arrangements to come here to-day ; but circumstances 
over which he had no control—a sudden attack of 
illness—prevented him from being present. Here, too, 
you have Mahomedans, noblemen of the highest birth, 
scions of the ex-Royal houses of Delhi and Oudh, and 
others. Well, who are the Princes that are against 
us? The Maharajah of Benares, and he alone ; and 
if I understand Rajah Shiva Persad, who is attending 
this Congress this year and declares himself to be a 
delegate, even the Maharajah of Benares is not against 
the Congress, indeed approves it, but only desires to 
protest against certain speeches and writings of some 
Congressmen which he disapproves. {Laughter,) But 
can the Maharajah of Benares represent the Princes 
of India, or ourselves ? {Cries of “ No.^^) Has he 
anything in common with us ? (“ iVa, no,^^) Then, 
besides the Maharajah of Benares, there are some 
gentlemen who have the reputation of being the au¬ 
thors of certain anti-Congress pamphlets and letters to 
the press. I have the honour of knowing some of them 
personally, and can tell you that, so far from writing 
those pamphlets, they are unable to understand them. 
{Laughter,) Since this question was put in the House 
of Commons, I have tried in vain to ascertain what 
Native Princes were against us. 

Again, I ask you to turn your eyes round this hall 
and see if it is true that Mahomedans do not sympa¬ 
thize with us. In the last Congress the number of 
Mussulman delegates was 88 ; now it is more than 
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double this. (Cries Treble ! treble !”) The Maho- 
medans of Oudh have returned at one meeting 57 
delegates, including members of the Royal house of 
Oudh. (Cheers.) Some 27 Mahomedan delegates have 
been returned by the district of Allahabad, and no less 
than 11 were returned from a place where you might 
not have believed that even a single one would be 
elected. (A voice^ “ Alignrh.^*) Yes, how rightly you 
have guessed the name. (Laughter an.i cheers). And 
now you can appreciate the importance of the so-called 
opposition which sounds very nicely, but in which 
there is no reality, as all can see, when our opponents 
are obliged to have recourse to the desperate expedient 
of putting forward these few titled inanities to show 
that the Princes of India arc against us; they stand 
self-condemned and need no further refutation from 
us ; nor is it my duty now, I am happy to say, to have 
any fault to find with the Mahomedans, generally, for 
not joining us, much less for opposing us ; and if any 
Hindu can claim tlic honour of enjoying an intimate 
intercourse with the Mahomedans of this country, I 
certainly can, and I can assure you that, as a body, 
they are not against us. But, gentlemen, I am afraid 
I have detained you too long. (Cries of “ wo,” and 
“ Go on,^^) It is enough for me now to say that, so far 
as I have been able to thresh out this question, persis¬ 
tent efforts in the cause of the Congress are the best 
and almost the only proofs that you can now-a-days 
give of true and heartfelt loyalty to our beloved Queen- 
Empress. (Loud cheers,) Our strength has been tried, 
our firmness has been tested, and our loyalty is un¬ 
questionable, Then, gentlemen, what else is required 
for our success ? One thing, and one thing only, is 
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required. We require—and I say it—to reach the ears 
and attract the eyes of the people in England ; we 
require only to create a deep interest in Indian affairs 
in the Houses of Parliament and in the hearts of the 
British nation. (Cheers.) I do not think that, here¬ 
after, you will find the benches of the House of Com¬ 
mons quite so bare as in times past they ever became 
as soon as an Indian question was brought before the 
House. I sincerely hope that the members of the two 
Houses and the people of Great Britain will henceforth 
commence to take a more lively interest in Indian 
affairs ; and I hope most sincerely they will never for 
a moment be misled by the cuckoo cries of our local 
opponents, who, incapable of refuting our arguments 
or justifying their frantic and unconstitutional opposi¬ 
tion, charge us, and as they well know, falsely, with 
disloyalty. (Cheers.) 

This is a charge that we will not submit to. Let 
them call us by any other opprobrious designation they 
please, and we will treat them with the silent contempt 
they merit. But if they charge us with disloyalty, we 
lling back the charge in their teeth, and say truly, that 
it is they and not we w'ho are the real traitors to their 
country and their Queen. (Loud cheers.) And now, 
gentlemen, I have already detained you too long. 
(.Vo, uo), and must now ask you to proceed at once to 
the election of a President. 
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Babu Asvvini Kumar Dutt 


I N the recent history of Bengal, no name is more 
revered, perhaps, than that of Babu Aswini Kumar 
Dutt, for quiet, unostentatious, practical, good 
work done for the people through the people. Aswini 
Kumar was born on the -iSth of January 1856, at 
Patnakhali, a sub-division in the Backerganj District^ 
of the new Bengal Province. His father Babu Brojo 
Mohan Dutt, after whom the college, with which 
Aswini Kumar has been so closely connected, is named, 
was a well-known Judge of the Small Causes Court. 
He brought up his son on lines at once independent 
and practical. Aswini Kumar, perhaps, owes even 
more to his mother, from whom apparently he has 
inherited his powers of endurance, coolness of head in 
the moment of trial, tenacity of purpose, and devotion 
to the cause he believes to be true. Young Aswini 
passed his Entrance Examination in 1870 in the 1st 
Class, and in 1872 the F.A. Graduating B.A. in 1876, 
he passed the M.A. Examination in English in the 
following year. 

His predilection for the School Master’s art showed 
itself in the choice he made for his profession. He 
joined, about 1876, as Head Master of the Serampur 
School, and the whole institution underwent a new 
change under him. His strong personality, united 
with the highest moral principles, impressed itself on 
the whole of the student population under his charge. 
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And nothing could have been more eloquent as a testi¬ 
mony^ or touching as a sight than the parting farewells 
he received from his old boys and colleagues. 
By then Aswini Babu had passed the Law Exami¬ 
nation, and got himself enrolled, in dne course, 
as a pleader at Barisal. The Bar at the place was 
admittedly a tainted one, and the short time that he 
remained attached to it sufficed to purge it of the 
evil inlluences that continually dragged it down. As 
a lawyer, Aswini Babu was both keen-witted and 
earnest in the discharge of his duties towards his 
growingSo good a judge of men and things 
as the Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose—himself a 
most successful Attorney—publicly declared at the last 
Madras Congress that if Aswini Kumar had continued at 
the Bar he might have occupied the same position as 
the Hon'ble l)i. Rash Behari Ghose occupies to-day. 
That is high praise, indeed, to his talents, advocacy, 
and moral strength ; and there is no reason to believe 
that it is ill-deserved. But something was drawing 
him away from the profession ; there was something 
that was not congenial to him in it. He felt that his 
vocation was not in it ; he returned to his first love— 
Pedagogy. 

What was undoubtedly a loss to the Bar was a distinct 
gain to the Teaching profession. The Brojo Mohan 
Institution at Barisal had been founded by his father 
in 1884, as a higher class English School, at the request 
of the District Education Committee, which had been 
instructed by the Director of Public Instruction in 
Bengal to secure the establishment of a private school^ 
as the sanctioned number of students in the local Zillah 
School had been exceded. Babu Brojo Mohan had 
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expressed a wish to raise the institution to the status of 
a College, but he died before he could realise his wish. 
His son now turned his attention to this institution and 
before long made it so successful that it was affiliated to 
the F. A. Standard in 1889 and to the B.A. and B.L. in 
1898. Mr. Aswini Kumar hasspent over Rs, 70,< 00 on 
buildings and equipment. The object of the institution 
is to give to the Students intellectual, physical and 
moral training without reference to caste or creed. 
The College is conducted by a dozen graduates in Arts 
and Law and its disciplinary jurisdiction over its students 
has been one of its marked features. It is as a ‘ School¬ 
master ’ that he is best known ; and indeed his fame 
rests on the secure foundation of a teacher of youth. 
Unique among educational institutions, the Brojo Mo¬ 
han has added to it as an adjunct, ‘‘ The Little Brothers 
of the Poor,”— the like of which has in recent years been 
started in Madras and Bombaya Voluntary Association 
of Students of the College and School Departments 
organised for the purpose of helping the needy poor 
and nuihing the helpless sick. Its work has been highly 
spoken of, silent and unostentatious though it has been. 
The Students, wrote a correspondent over thirteen 
years ago, “ feel such a delight in being able to assuage 
the sufferings of the distressed that the attitude of many 
of these young men is just like that of a courageous 
Soldier in the face of an imminent warfare.” The 
band has elicited great official admiration from the 
high-placed Lieutenant-Governor to the humble 
Inspector of Schools. “I do not consent,” wrote Sir 
Andrew Fraser in 1904, “ in any way to the perpetu¬ 
ation of inferior institutions. But I do not wish to 
discourage, far less to abolish an institution of this kind,^^ 
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Mr. H. G. Cooke, late Commissioner of the Dacca Divi¬ 
sion, was even more emphatic in his admiration. “ Babu 
Aswini Kumar Dutt, ” he wrote in 1892, “ has done a 
great service to the town and district by his spirited 
undertaking and all who admire practical patriotism 
must welcome and applaud such conduct.’^ He termed 
the success of the institution as “ remarkable and 
attributed it to “the public spirit and emulation of such 
men as the patron of this institution.^’ He ended by 
adding that he would, if occasion should require, gladly 
“ bear testimony officially to the great and useful work 
that he controls.” That is no mere praise ; it is the 
expression of sincere admiration of good work actually 
seen and felt. In view of the fact that such an institu¬ 
tion as this came into evil odour with the authorities in 
later years, we would add here one more testimony. 
And that is the Inspector’s, for he sees things as an 
official critic and as a Departmental man-with no 
partiality, with no pre-possession and with no intent to 
palliate. “ The School is unrivalled ” said he deliber¬ 
ately, “ in point of discipline and efficiency. It is an 
institution which ought to serve as a model to all other 
Schools, Government or Private.” 

The institution is unique in another respect ; in the 
provision it has made for the teaching of morality and 
religion, with due regard to the religious suscepti¬ 
bilities of boys. The “Students’ Friendly Union,” 
started a long while ago in connection with it, imparts 
moral and religious training to all boys. In this 
association no distinction of race or creed is observed 
the Maulvi teaches by the side of the Pandit, the 
result being the formation of a healthy espirit de corps 
among the boys. Mr. Martin, the late Director of Public 
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Instruction, was much struck with the work of this 
Association and has left on record the high opinion he 
formed of the efforts of Aswini Kumar in inculcating 
moral discipline amongst the youths under his care* 
A man like that cannot but be looked upon by Students 
as their friend and benefactor. He has been, as a 
recent English writer put it, “the friend and confidant 
of all classes and the idol of the students.” His 
enlightened countrymen rank him with the late 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. He was, besides, 
the friend of the local Government Officers, and his 
co-operation, willingly offered, was always much 
prized. In Mr.^Beatson Bell’s name (an official name 
honourably connected with Barisal) there is a scholar¬ 
ship yet maintained in the institution. There was 
hardly any exaggeration when Mr. Ratcliffe said in the 
Daily News that “ upon his co-operation generations of 
Government Officers have been glad to depend.” 
Mr. Duttwasfor many years Chairman of the Barisal 
Municipality, and an influential member of the Local and 
District Boards as well. He also served on almost every 
Committee formed under official auspices. His work in 
the Temperance cause has been long recognised to be 
both real and zealous. The late Mr. W. S. Caine, 
ranked him amongst his best friends, and in publishing 
a portrait of his in the Ahkari (the organ of the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association) in 1893, said : “ Here 
is the portrait of an Indian gentleman who was the very 
first to associate himself with our movement, and 
whose communications have often interested our readers 
from No. 1 down to date. Mr- Dutt is a Pleader in the 
Barisal Courts and enjoys great esteem and respect all 
through the Bengal Presidency.”' .j ,j 
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His work in his capacity of Secretary to the BarisaV 
People^s Association in connection with the relieving 
of famine stricken people in 1906 at Barisal has beea 
highly commended. Pen pictures by Sister Nivedita of 
the work he organized and carried out that year 
appeared at the time in the Modern Revieiv and have 
left an indelible impression on all these who have read 
them. Though suffer ring from diabetes during the 
eight years preceding it^ he worked as an able-bodied 
sailor would to save his ship from threatened destruc¬ 
tion. He opened as many as 155 relief centres, and 
through them distributed every week nearly Rs. 6,000 
and this commenced in June 1906 aitd ended about 
the close of the year. He not only found and sent 
out men, but also called for and checked fheir 
reports, and himself went round and had a kind 
word to say to cheer up the old woman lurking in 
the corner and tiie child crying for solace. Sister 
Nivedita’s sketches bear ample testimony to this aspect 
of his work and the many letters that rustics fiom quiet 
corners sent to the Calcutta papers show how they 
appreciated his work. We have here only space for 
one quotation from Sister Nivedita's writings about 
Mr. Dutt’s Famine Agency. “ Among voluntary 
organizations, ’ she wrote, ‘‘ unrecognised by Stat^ or 

Government and taking place spontaneously.tor 

rapidity of formation, loyalty to its leaders, cohesion 
and efficiency, it might well, I think, claim to be 
unprecedented in any country.'^ She calls the organi¬ 
zation “ the greatest thing ever done in Bengal.'^ “ It 
was," she adds, “ a Schoolmaster and his students who 
organized the relief of Backergahj, for Aswini Kumar 
Dutt is nothing after all but the Barisal Schoolmaster^^ 
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After all, as she truly observes, “the end of all politics 
is the feeding of the people, and the soundness, sincerity 
and appropriateness of this political movement has 
been attested to the full. That is the testimony of 
eye-witness, trained to observe, and incapable of 
even colouring first-hand views. No wonder, then, 
that in Barisal Aswini Babu is called the “ father of 
the people.’’ 

Such a man cannot but be accounted less a politician 
thaA an educational or social worker. Indeed, a man 
believing in solid practical work like Mr. Dutt cannot 
be believed to turn an “ agitator.” It is true that he 
has been a Congressman, and has attended several of 
the sittings of the National Assembly of India. His 
interest in it has been great, but he has always feared 
that it can be more practical than it has always showed 
itself to be. He is a “moderate” in the accepted 
sense of the term and no perversion of facts can make 
him any other. He believes in the Mission of his 
country. “ The day is not distant when India, under 
the cegis of the British Crown, will occupy a con¬ 
spicuous position in the Federation of Nations.” That 
was what he said at the Bengal Provincial Conference 
of 1906, and it is needless to say that he has not given 
up that cherished feeling, despite the arbitrary manner 
in which Government has dealt with him. That is 
one of the inexplicable things that have happened ; but 
what has not the Partition of Bengal produced ? 
Enmity between Hindus and Moslems, recourse to 
obsolete laws, forging new laws of admittedly un- 
British character and the coming into being of a system 
of legalised espionage that has at once been the curse 
of the country and the tarnishing of the fair British 
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name. It is to this last that Mr. Dutt fell a prey. The 
story is a long one but there is no need to go into it in 
detail here. The case for him has been stated with 
force, precision, and frankness by Indicus in the pages 
of the Indian Worlds and the interested reader should 
turn to it, if he cares to know first hand how grievously 
the Government had injured itself by deporting 
Mr. Dutt in 1908. Briefly put, his objection to the Parti¬ 
tion of Bengal, his zeal for the Swadeshi Cause, his 
successful action against Mr. Jack for defaming him by 
describing a pamphlet of his as seditious and inflamma¬ 
tory, and resentment at the discourteous treatment he re¬ 
ceived at Sir Bampfylde Fuller^s hands- all these silently 
did their work. And the rest was done by—well, Police 
informers. His very virtues now turned against him. 
His organi.sing powers were suspected as being direct¬ 
ed against Government ; his influence with Barisal 
boys and people was set down as being utilised for 
purposes hostile to Government ; his Swadeshi work 
was termed as his hatred for English things and goods; 
his School, a place for teaching sedition ; and his 
association which had put down intemperance and 
checked litigation, an illegal combine deserving of 
suppression. It is to be feared that there was absolutely 
no ground for drawing any of these conclusions. And 
those who possess their faculties in full can see for 
themselves from Indicus^ writings that Government 
had been totally misled ; and that it never saw 
with its own eyes or heard with its own ears. The 
rulers (or their representatives) were not in touch 
with the people or their leaders, and ignorance and mis¬ 
understanding prevailed- Mr. Dutt^s association was 
suppressed, his School brought into trouble and himsel£ 
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deported (with a batch of eight others) under the 
obsolete Regulation III of 1818. That is the best 
codemnation of Governments act—the recourse to 
this Regulation. It has been steadfastly believed both 
here and in England that Government had no charge 
to formulate against him; and that the act was a gross 
violation of the right of a free Biiiish subject. Even 
Mr. Chirol gave out publicly in tlie columns of the Times 
that at least against one or two of the deportees there 
wafj the belief that there was absolutely no ground for 
deporting them under Regulation III of 1818. After that 
the Government had no option but to release —and the 
release, be it said, to the credit of H. E. Lord Minto^ 
came none too soon in Mr. Dutfs case. 

Babu Aswini Kumar has travelled all over India. One 
who knows him intimately says that it has been a 
hobby with him to observe different nationalities and 
study their manners and customs. In religion he is an 
Orthodox Hindu, though in his younger days he showed 
leanings towards Brahmoisin. He is the author of a 
highly popular religious work entitled Bhaktijog. (The 
Path to Devotion)^ which has passed through many 
editions. He is also the compiler of two other pam¬ 
phlets, one on Prem (Love) and another on Durghotshod 
Tatwa (The Real Meaning of Durga Worship). He 
has, besides, a good knowledge of Sanskrit and Persian 
literatures. By nature, Mr. Dutt is shy and reserved ; 
but as one comes to know him, he will find that there 
is no more lovable man in all India. He is now nearly 
56 years of age, and as Sir Bampfylde said—that is 
evidently all he personally knew of him —he is “ not one 
of those who render to their country lip-service only.^* 
To further adopt the Ex-Governor^s words, to the 
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cause of education, he has “devoted practical and suc¬ 
cessful effort, remembering that philanthropy is shown 
by deeds 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial 

We should count lime by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels noblest, acts the best. 

These famous lines of Bayley better describe his life's 
work than pages of written biography can. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS 

{Speech of Babu Aswini Ktimar Dull about the constitu¬ 
tion and working of the Congress^ at the fourteenth Session 
of the Indian National Congress), 

Mr. President and Brother-Delegates.—I rejoice 
that this resoluticm which has been so dear to my 
heart has been moved by the Honorable Mr. Ratnasa- 
bapathy Pillay and has been seconded by no less a 
personage than Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee. I rejoice 
at the fact that our leader has taken it up and has 
moved the audience over this question, but then at the 
same time, as I say, it is my misfortune that J have to 
follow him. I cannot possibly impress upon you the 
importance of this resolution in the way in which my 
friend Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee has done. Never¬ 
theless I must speak a few words. Mr. President, I 
have told you, it is the resolution in our programme 
which is exceedingly dear to my heart. I have been 
thinking over it for years and years and at last this 
year I venture to place it before you. Now, Babu 
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"Surendranath Bannerjee said that we had been alleg¬ 
ing complaints against Government and that in this 
resolution we alleged complaints against ourselves. 
Really we ought to criticise what we have been doing 
and in such criticism we ought not to spare ourselves ; 
we ought to be out-spoken, we ought to be plain with 
ourselves, straightforward and honest. In fact, in 
pointing out the defects of the Government we have 
been, I fancy, counting spots on the sun, rather, passing 
clouds over the sun, that have darkened the glory of 
the sun only for a short time. The British Government, 
I call it the sun, for is it not the British Government 
that dispelled the gloom that had settled upon this 
country for ages ? Is it not the British Government 
that has helped the growth in us of ideas of freedom 
and citizenship, of self-respect and self-reliance, of 
noble inter-dependence and loving brotherhood among 
the nations of India, nay, among the nations of the 
world? H.is notthe British Government propounded 
those ideas, those principles which find such a glorious 
embodiment in the Indian National Congress ? I under¬ 
stand that the policy of the British Government has 
always been characterised by beneficence and good¬ 
will towards us. But, Gentlemen, we sometimes meet 
clouds, and those clouds, I fancy, merely represent the 
fumes in the brains of some erratic rulers. The Verna¬ 
cular Press Act represents the fumes in the brain of 
Lord Lytton but the good sense of Lord Ripon blew 
those fumes away. The Sedition Law represents, I 
think, the conceit of some other ruler, I may name 
Lord George Hamilton, and I confidently hope that 
the day is not distant when this Sedition Law will be 
xemoved from the Statue-book. I feel confident within 
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myself that the strong sense of justice of the British 
nation will not allow the Sedition Law to be disfigu¬ 
ring the Statute-book for a long while. The British 
Government has been compared to the sun, so glorious, 
so powerful and so animating. And what shall we 
compare ourselves to ? I think we should compare our¬ 
selves to the course of ddll, cold and lifeless air. The 
traces of love that we have evinced during the 13 years 
of the Congress are, I think, due to the bright sunshine 
of British rule with the result that 20 different nation¬ 
alities have been blended together and are being knit 
together on this Congress platform in bonds of regard 
and affection. Is this not due to the sunshine of 
British rule ? That more than fifty thousand rupees 
were raised, I might almost say within the twinkle of 
the eye, for Mr. Tilak I Is not that due to the sunshine 
of British rule ? We clamoured about the reconstitu¬ 
tion of the Legislative Councils—a voice which the 
Government could not but listen to. Was it not due to 
the British rule ? Gentlemen, really we are compelled 
to admit that we have done what we have achieved 
under the auspices of British rule. As for ourselves, 
I should say we have been quite negligent in doing 
what we ought to do. To be plain-spoken, to be 
straightforward to ourselves, 1 should say we have not 
done what we really promised to do. Promises that 
were made in the first session of the Congress were 
promises which in the second were dead, and we have 
not redeemed our promises. There is no doubt about 
the fact—we have been false to ourselves. Now, the 
time has come. This resolution exhorts you to redeem 
the promises you made to the Indian nation. We are 
not to sleep over this resolution. We have to work,,. 
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work with earnestness and all the resources at our 
command. We have got to do that, Gentlemen. If 
we do not do that, our Congress will be of no use. 
We cannot expect that the Government will ever listen 
to our prayers and remonstrances unless we are earnest 
about them. Simply moving resolutions is of no avail. 
I, therefore, hope that we will work according to the 
resolution that has been placed before you. It is 
necessary for us that we should throw our hearts into 
this work. How many are amongst us to die for this 
cause ? I think I am rather too strong but then I think 
I cught to be outspoken. I think there is very much 
of lip patriotism. There are heaps of Mammon 
and Belial who come here to show any amount of 
patriotism, and it is not given to me to attack the 
patriots. The doors of real patriotism are shut against 
them by the Almighty Father himself. Unless you 
obey the commands of the Most High, and unless you 
lay youi selves at the disposal of the Most High, I do 
not think you Can expect any good can come out of 
the Congress. We are patriots of Nandilal stamp. I 
shall tell you what I mean by that. A friend of ours 
has described an ideal patriot—Nandilal—in a witty 
song. The patriot has made a solemn vow that he 
would devote his life to the cause of the country; and 
then because his life was so precious—the life of a 
patriot—he thcJiight the best thing he could do was to 
prolong it as much as he could. In order to prolong 
it, he had, in his routine, made arrangements to keep 
12 hours for sleep and eat as much of the dainties 
and delicacies of the world as he could possibly digest. 
As ill-luck would have it, his brother was attacked with 
cholera and some friend came and said, ‘‘ Your brother 
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is attacked with cholera. Would not you go and 
nurse him/^ He replied, “ I think it is my duty to 
nurse him, but I cannot nurse him, since I have to take 
care of my life. I have to preserve this life for my 
country. I would not risk my life for my brother, and 
my life should be preserved lest I should catch the 
infection.” The man did not go and the brother died. 
That sort of patriotism is rampant amongst us. Well, 
friends, we want real, solid patriotism, good work and 
by that work we want to educate the people There 
are some people who come forward and say that the 
people understand everything about the Congress. I 
know most of the people—the masses—do not under¬ 
stand anything about it and do not take any interest in 
.that, unless you go and explain to them what you are 
doing, The other day I came across a Pandit who 
asked me if the Governor-General was going to preside 
over the Congress. An educated gentleman said, “ I do 
not know if you have got the elective element in the 
Legislative Councils.” So, wc have to educate the 
people, we have to gather statistics and we have to 
hammer the principal resolutions for a whole year. If 
we do that work, I am sure you will be able to come 
better prepared next year. If we do not do it, if we 
go on taking degrees, w^e cannot expect much good 
from the Congress. Our friend Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjee asked if there was one man l!ere who would 
devote his time to this cause. (Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjee announced that he had received eight names). 
We will make use of all the time we can spare for the 
•Congress. 



THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 


I verily believe that the Swadeshi movement wilt 
ultimately usher in the day when the Indians will be 
recognised as a nation. They have no place now in 
the scale of nations as, oblivious of the glories of the 
past, the descendants of the once renowned Brahmans, 
Ksha^riyas and Vaisyas and of the mighty Mussalmans 
of old, have all reduced themselves to the position of 
Sudras by their want of self-respect and self-reliance. 
Dependence and service are the centre of their 
thoughts by day and of their dreams by night. It 
seems now it is the pleasure of the Most High that this 
conglomeration of the down-trodden peoples will be 
raised to the status of Vaisyas^ The cry for indepen¬ 
dent livelihood has been started. The Swadeshi move¬ 
ment is every day lowering in public estimation the 
paraphernalia of gaudy service and raising in national 
regard all manly efforts, toward self-help, however 
humble. There was a strike in the Settlement Office 
at Barisal a couple of months ago. The people, with¬ 
out discussing whether the strike was justifiable or not, 
were loud in the praise of those who gave up service 
and took to some independent vocation. I know two 
of these—high-class Brahmans have stooped to be mere 
hawkers, they are hailed with respect wherever they 
go and their packs are unloaded amidst greetings of 
customers. A blade of grass shcjws which way the 
wind blows. These slight indications, I fancy, foreshow 
the good that Providence has in store for us. The 
barometer of national feeling, I trust, prognosticates 
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fair weather in future and the dispersion of clouds of 
ages by an outburst of self-reliant patriotism. The 
spirit of Swadeshi-ism has begun to work and we have 
every reason to hope that, in a decade, it will leaven 
the whole mass of society from one end of India to the 
other. 

I have said * a decade ’ as I find even in Bengal, 
which seems to the outer world electrified by the 
Swadeshi current impelled by the odious Partition of 
Bengal, only a small portion of the population has stood 
up for solid practical work, but the wheel has been set 
going and in its forward motion it will, doubtless 
carry the whole peninsula with it. The addition in 
India of about 12,000 looms in the last twelve months 
against 10,000 in nine years from 1895 to 1904 and the 
laudable attempts that are being made in different parts 
of the country to create new industries and promote in¬ 
digenous manufactures,—only a small portion of such 
a backward district as Backerganj sending out in only 
two months aboiit two thousand rupees worth of such 
tiny articles as nibs,—are signs of industrial regenera¬ 
tion. 

The obstacles to the rapid growth of the movement 
may be classed as internal and external. 

Of the internal obstacles the first I have already 
noticed—a predilection for service in preference to an 
independent calling. This is mainly due to want of 
business training. The system of education that obtains 
in the country does not, as a rule, equip our young men 
for anything but service except those who prepare for 
the practice of law or medicine. It is only by making 
satisfactory arrangements for scientific and industrial 
education they may be relieved from seeking service. 
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Members of well-to-do families will then be in a 
position to make use of their resources to set up business 
to help themselves and their motherland. Apart from 
provisions on a large scale, in my opinion, an industrial 
section should be attached to most of our schools for 
training poorer boys in humbler crafts to enable them 
to earn sufficiently to maintain their families with¬ 
out any appreciable outlay. I would allot three hours 
in the morning to industrial teaching and three hours in 
the afternoon to general, moral and religious culture. 
Only three hours’afternoon work would not, I am sure, 
be sufficient to train the boys up for our University 
Examinations Those who aspire after University 
degrees should join colleges for higher scientific, indus¬ 
trial. legal, medical engineering or general education. 

The second obstacle, I should think, is the listlessness 
of the people. India is full of resources ample enough 
for all her necessities and even her luxuries. Lotus¬ 
eating stands in the way of their utilization. While the 
whole educated community is convulsed with discus¬ 
sions as to what appliances are the best for weaving 
and what steps should be taken to rejuvenate that 
industry, the weavers, as a class, do not care to gather 
any information for their benefit. Most of them are 
content with their primeval implements and if you speak 
to them of the improvements that have been made in 
looms and shuttles you can hardly rouse in them 
animation enough to exert themselves to profit by such 
improvements. Those who have been driven by the 
importation of Manchester cloths to degrading pursuits, 
are loath to resume their former calling. The same 
spirit pervades all other classes of artisans. Noncha¬ 
lance reigns supreme. You must work and produce 
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tangible results before their eyes to persuade them to- 
work on improved lines for their own good. 

The third obstacle is conservatism. It is sometimes 
based on superstition. The Hindu craftsmen are afraid 
they would displease the gods by the introduction of any 
new contrivance into the ancient forms which the old 
god Viswakarma had vouchsafed to their ancestors. 
Even the Mussalmans, at least in some parts of Bengal, 
are infected with similar prejudices. The conservative 
instincts of the middle class people hardly ever allow 
them to brace themselves up for any trade*or art which 
their fathers never followed. The higher classes of 
people, too, look at all innovations with suspicion. 
There is an inherent timidity which shrinks from enter¬ 
prise, The traditional methods of investment of 
capital, however scanty the return may be, will never be 
broken tliKuigh until some prominent undertakings of * 
industrial reformers will have proved a success. 

The fourth ob'^tacle is our want of patience. We 
are anxious to see our industrial plant grow like a 
mushroom. When it does not answer our oversanguine 
expectations we are apt to despair. A single case of 
failure sends us back reeling into the slough of 
Despond. The collapse of the Bengal Banking Cor¬ 
poration and the Match Manufacturing Factory threw 
us back many years. The spirit of venture has, how¬ 
ever, revived. If we possess our soul in patience, I 
doubt not, a bright prospect is before us. Education 
of our minds by a study of the history of enterprises, 
a knowledge of how failures lead to success, is the 
only remedy for this lack of patience. 

The fifth is a want of the spirit of co-operation. It 
is difficult to form Joint Stock Companies amongst us^ 
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The trading castes have institutions on this principle 
generally confined to members of the same family, 
but the higher castes fail to organise such companies 
principally, I suppose, because of the paucity of men 
of their castes who have had business training and 
partly also because of want of mutual trust. This want 
of faith is, I believe, due more to lack of business capa¬ 
city in our men than to their dishonesty of character. 

The six is the greed of traders. Directly they find 
an opportunity, they screw up the prices to, I might 
almost say, * the breaking point’ Most of them have 
taken advantage of the Swadeshi movement to make 
out of it as much as they can. It is necessary that they 
should be made to understand that patriotism is not 
inconsistent with their interests. 

A host of agents is needed to educate public opinion 
to stir up people to a sense of their needs, to make 
them resolve to use indigenous goods and eschew 
foreign articles as far as possible, to open up before 
them the glorious vista of the industrial and agricultural 
future of India and to demonstrate in the presence of 
traders and artisans, by experiments where necessary, 
the advantages of improved methods and contrivances. 

The external obstacles are two : —(l)The advantages 
in competition that are at the command of the mercan¬ 
tile interest in foreign countries ; (2) interference by 
Government or its officials. 

With the introduction of the machinery and the latest 
inventions of the world, supported by Indian intellect, 
quickened to the creation and development of art and 
industries, and by the capital that may be laid out by 
millionaires iri the country and by the willing labour of 
^ people conscious of the abundance of resources at 

7 
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their disposal, India may soon be in a position to cope 
with the strength of foreign industries. 

Public opinion of United India coupled with an 
unbending determination to carry on the movement 
legally at any cost, and pressure trom the British 
people are the two forces that may stand us instead if 
there should be any interference from Government. 
But Government seems, at present, inclined to foster 
indigenous industries ; and let us pray that there may 
be no change in its policy. The repressive measures 
that have been adopted here and there are, I firmly 
believe, the offspring of the heated brains of certain 
erratic officials. 

The industries that demand immediate attention are, 
in my opinion, cotton, (wool), glass, leather and cutlery. 

Indian Review. 
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Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, K.C.I.E. 

A Sketch 


I NDIA has in recent times produced a brilliant gal¬ 
axy of distinguished statesmen and administrators 
who do not suffer by comparison with those of any 
other country. The present-day educated Indian justly 
points with pride, to men like Sir T. Madhawa Rao, Sir 
Salar Jung, Sir Dinkar Rao, Sir A. Seshiah. Sastri, Sir 
K. Seshadri Iyer and others, in answer to those who 
are in the habit of saying that there is in India no fund 
of administrative capacity such as would enable her to 
stand upon her own legs. These men have proved that 
the capacity to rule need not be the monopoly of any 
particular people. They have not merely distinguished 
themselves as excellent administrators, they have even 
scaled the heights of statesmanship. And in the mind 
of all dispassionate critics they have warranted the 
inference, that, given the opportunity, they would have 
been equal to any task and responsibility. And among 
them all, none towers higher than Sir K. Seshadri Iyer 
who for nearly twenty years as Dewan directed the 
destinies of the State of Mysore with memorable suc¬ 
cess. Some idea of his dimensions as a statesman may 
be gathered from the fact that even Lord Curzon who 
gave the impression of being such a superior person, 
and who openly preached the Heaven—ordained rfght 
and mission of the Anglo-Saxon race to rule, even he 
felt himself compelled to render a tribute of admiration 
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to his ‘‘ Marvellous genius.’* Yes I these were the very 
words of Lord Curzon, “Marvellous genius!” Was 
Lord Curzon given to marvelling at any person but him¬ 
self we may ask in amazement I Did it occur to Lord 
Curzon^ we may wonder^ that this “marvellous 
genius” would not have been unequal to the august 
office which he himself then occupied? Be it as it may, 
here is a Hindu, the despised scion of a subject race, 
whose abilities extorted this panegyric from this 
prophet and apostle of white superiority. During the 
years he was at the helm of affairs iii Mysore, the whole 
province felt the grip of a master-mind. The condition 
of Mysore when he was summoned to the onerous office 
of Dewan, and its condition when he laid down the 
reins of administration, were poles asunder. Surely, 
none has in recent times done so much for the advance¬ 
ment of Mysore’s live millions as Sir Seshadri. His 
name will go down to posterity as one of the most 
illustrious Indian Statesmen of modern times. We 
propose here to give a short account of his career and 
achievements. Let our readers judge for themselves. 

Born in thelyear 1845 in a Brahminfainily of Malabar^ 
he had a distinguished Scliool and College Career, 
standing tirst in the B.A. Degree Examination in 18G6. 
Immediately after taking his B.A. Degree he entered 
Government Service and held various minor appoint¬ 
ments, till the year 1868, when he was called away by 
the late Ranga Charlu, to undertake the duties of 
Judicial Secretary in the office of the Superintendent 
of the Ashtagram Division (Districts of Mysore and 
Hassail). He was afterwards employed in various 
capacities and in diverse situations. He was successively. 
Head Sheristadar of the Court of the Judicial Commis- 
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sioner ; Assistant Commissioner, Mysore ; Deputy 
Commissioner and District Magistrate, Tumkur ; 
District and Sessions Judge, Ashtagram Division. In 
the meantime he had taken the B.L. Degree of the 
Madras University in 1874. Between the years 1881 
and 1883 he was employed on special duty in Bangalore. 
He had been entrusted during such period with the 
task of compiling and preparing various codes, manuals, 
rules and regulations. This work he did with conspi- 
cuQiis success. He had been employed by this time in 
many departments, and had acquired considerable 
experience. Wherever he went he won golden opinions, 
and was looked upon as an energetic, capable and 
conscientious officer. To those who had eyes to see 
it was evident that the young and brilliant officer was 
destined to rise to the highest rung in the official ladder 
of the State. But that prize came to him somewhat 
sooner than he would have got it in the usual course of 
things. After the Rendition of the State, Ranga Charlu 
had been chosen for the onerous’ post of Dewan. 
Ranga Charlu had not been two years as Dewan before 
he made a great name for himself as a brilliant states¬ 
man. A new spirit was infused into the administration, 
and everywhere it was felt that a master-spirit was at 
the helm of affairs. Great hopes were entertained of 
the progress of the province under his guidance and 
control. But in January 1883 Ranga Charlu passed 
away when his plans and schemes had been but barely 
mapped out. Sir Sheshadri Iyer (Mr. Seshadri Iyer, as 
he then was) was chosen successor. He was barely 
38 years of age, and people were not wanting who 
expressed grave misgivings as to the success of the 
appointment. Such misgivings were quite natural at 
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the time, out events proved the wisdom of the choice. 
Though Ranga Charlu was a statesman of the first 
magnitude, he was snatched away before his 
schemes could reach fruition. It was reserved for Sir 
Seshadri Iyer to follow in his wake, and accomplish 
all that he had intended to do, and a great deal more. 
Before however we can appraise this work, it is 
necessary to take a bird’s eye-view of the position and 
circumstances of Mysore, at the time when he was 
summoned to the august office of Dewan. 

After the fall of Tippu in 1799, the British restored 
the ancient Hindu Dynasty to the throne, and adminis¬ 
tered the province during the minority of the Hindu 
Prince. When the Prince came of age the province 
was restored to him, but shortly after, for reasons of 
mis-Governmeiit and misrule (it seems that the mis- 
Government and misrule were due to circumstances 
over which the Prince had no control) he was deposed 
in 1882 and the British took up the direct administration 
of Mysore. The deposed Prince in the meanwhile 
left no stone unturned to get back the province. There 
were people—and not a few Anglo-Indians among 
them —who protested that the Hindu did not know the 
elementary principles of Government and that the 
restoration of Mysore would be synonymous with 
handing the province over to the forces of mis-Govern- 
ment and barbarism. At last after much controversy, 
heart-burning and waste of words, the cause of justice 
triumphed, and the right of the deposed Prince to 
adopt a son who should succeed to the throne was 
recognised by the British Government. The adopted 
son was no less a person than the late Maharaja Chama 
Rajendra Udayar Bahadur, the noble father of the 
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present Maharajah. What a model and beneficent ruler 
the late Maharajah was is a matter of history, and when 
he passed away in the year 1894, there was sorrow 
throughout India. During the minority of the late 
Maharajah the British continued to administer ^he 
province, and it was in March 1881, that the late 
Maharajah was installed on the gadi. The restoration 
of the State was looked upon by most people as an 
experiment in native rule, whose failure was a foregone 
conclusion. It was eagerly anticipated that the 
bankruptcy of native rule would soon be triumphantly 
demonstrated. Under such circumstances even minor 
peccadilloes on the part of the new Government were 
liable to be exaggerated into grave derelictions. 
Errors and mistakes which would pass unnoticed 
in a Viceroy of India or a Lieutenant-Governor were 
liable to provoke extraordinary and unfavourable 
attention. To aggravate matters the finances and in¬ 
ternal conditions of the country were far from satis¬ 
factory at the time of the Rendition. We shall des¬ 
cribe the then condition of Mysore in Sir Seshadri 
Iyer’s own words : — 

“On the 25th March 1881, His Highness was invested 
with the administration of the State and he entered 
upon the duties of that exalted position under specially 
onerous conditions. During the long period of 50 
years the State had been administered by the British 
Government ; but unfortunately it had to encounter 
during the closing years of that administration the 
most disastrous famine of which we have any record. 
A fifth of its population was swept away ; the accumu¬ 
lated surplus of nearly a crore of rupees had disappear¬ 
ed, and in its place there had come into existence a 
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debt of 80 lakhs to the British Government ; the cash 
balance had become reduced to a figure insufficient for 
the ordinary requirements of the administration ; every 
source of revenue was at its lowest ; and the severe 
retrenchments which followed had left every depart¬ 
ment of the State in an enfeebled condition/’ 

And further “ It (the late Maharajah’s reign) 
began with liabilities excluding the assets by 30^ lakhs 
and with an annual income less than the annual 
expenditure by 1| lakhs.” 

Such, indeed, was the discouraging state of affairs. 
It was the great good fortune of Mysore that it possessed 
at such a juncture a ruler of the type of the late Maha¬ 
rajah, and two statesmen of the towering stature of 
Ranga Charlu and Sir Seshadri Iyer. It would be but 
the barest justice to say that, great though Ranga 
Charlu undoubtedly was, the lion’s share of the credit 
of having impiovedand bettered Mysore belongs to 
Sir Seshadri Iyer. 

Sir Seshadri Iyer entered upon his duties as Dewan 
with a solemn and oppressive sense of responsibility. 
For nearly eighteen years he directed the task of 
administration. The marvellous success which attended 
his efforts may be gauged from a comparison between 
the condition of Mysore at the time of the rendition 
and its condition in the year 1894. And this compari¬ 
son we shall institute in Sir Seshadri Iyer’s own words. 

“His Highness’ reign was attended with a remarkable 
measure of linancial success. It began with liabilities 
exceeding the assets by 30J lakhs and with an annual 
income less than the annual expenditure by lakh. 
During the first three years the ‘ revenues from all 
sources were generally stationary, and in the fourth 
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year there was a considerable decline, due to the 
drought of that year, but during the next ten years, the 
improvement year after year was large and cotinuous. 
Comparing 1880-81 with 1894-95 the Annual Revenue 
rose from 103 to 180^ lakhs or by 75*24 per cent, and 
after spending on a large and liberal scale on all 
works and purposes of public utility, the Net Assets 
amounted to over 176 lakhs, in lieu of the Net Liability 
of 30| lakhs with which His Highness’ reign began. 

Revenue. —ThQ measure of financial prosperity above 
described was secured not by resort to new taxation in 
any form or shape. It was mainly the result of a 
natural growth, under the stimulus afforded by the 
opening out of the country by means of new Roads and 
Railways, the execution of important Irrigation works, 
and the general expansion of industries. It was in 
some measure due also to improved management of 
particular sources of income. The Land Revenue de¬ 
mand rose from 69 to 96 lakhs or by 39 per cent, and 
the occupied area from 6,154 to 9,863 square miles, or 
by 60 per cent. The Excise Revenue quite quadrupled 
itself during the 14 years owing to the elimination of 
middlemen, to a system of cheaper manufacture and 
higher duties, to the more vigorous suppression of 
illicit manufacture, and to the increased consumption 
accompanying the growth of industries, the expansion 
of Public Works and Railways, and the great rise in 
wages. The Revenue from Forests more than doubled 
itself, while under Stamps and Registration the increase 
was 65 and 124 per cent, respectively. 

Gold Mining .—important industry of Gold 
Mining took firm root in the State during His Highness^ 
rule. In 1886 a professional examination of the 
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auriferous tracts in Mysore was made, and the results 
duly published. For the first time, in 1886-87, Royalty 
on gold formed an item of our State revenue, and it 
reached the substantial figure of Rs^ 7,33,000 last year 
on a production of gold valued at £ 8,44,000. A 
Geological survey for the complete examination and 
record of the mineral resources of the country was 
established in 1894 and is now in full working. 

Land Tenure and Agricnlinre. —The Revenue Survey 
and Settlement made satisfactory progress during His 
Highness’ reign and 3 Taluks alone out of 66 now 
remain to be settled. 

In 1881-82 His Highness abolished the Halat on 
Coffee of 4 Annas per maund and established a new 
Coffee tenure combining the advantages of a per¬ 
manent settlement with low rates of assessment. The 
Coffee area mcreased by 28 square miles. European 
Planters own r)6,000 acres and Native Planters 1,02,000 
acres. 

The Khistbandi — ox instalments for payment of 
Revenue—was postponed by twomonthsso as to enable 
the Raiyat to dispose of his produce on advantageous 
terms. 

The Revenue Latvs were codified, vexatious restric¬ 
tions on the enjoyment and transfer of land were 
swept away, and the freer relinquishment of unprofit¬ 
able small parcels of land was allowed. As a means 
of remedying agricultural indebtedness, a scheme 
of Agricultural Banks on strictly co-operative principles 
was introduced last year. 

Forests.--The area of Reserved Forests increased 
from 648 to 1,704 square miles, and 35 square miles of 
new plantations were formed. 
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Education,’-The number of Government and aided 
schools rose from 866 to 1^797 and the expenditure on 
them from Rs. 3,15,000 to Rs. 8,19,810. The increase 
in the number of boys was from 39,413 to 83,398 and, 
in that of girls from 3,000 to 12,000. Eight hundred 
Primary Vernacular Schools, fifty English Middle 
Schools, five Industrial Schools, two Normal Schools, 
thirty Sanscrit Schools, one first Grade English College 
and three Oriental Colleges were newly established 
during His Highness^ reign. 

Irrigation. —One hundred lakhs were spent on 
original irrigation works during His Highness^ reign, 
making an addition of 355 square miles to the area 
under wet cultivation, and bringing an additional 
Revenue of 8^ lakhs. With this addition the area 
protected by irrigation at the close of 1894-95 was 
1,558 square miles. The expenditure on irrigation in 
1880-81 was Rs. 3,19,000; in the first 4 years of His 
Highness’ reign it averaged 4] lakhs ; in the next 4 
years S-i lakhs ; and in the last 6 years 13| lakhs. 

Special encouragement was afforded to the construc¬ 
tion of a large number of new irrigation wells, indivi¬ 
dually small, but in the aggregate a most important 
work of Famine protection. Rs, 4,18,500 were sanc¬ 
tioned as loans for these wells, of which 1,078 had 
been completed, benefiting 7,000 acres of land. No 
additional tax is levied on the dry lands converted into 
garden and wet by the aid of these wells. 

Communications ,—In addition to the expenditure from 
Local Funds 67J lakhs from the’ State Revenue were 
devoted during His Highness’ reign to new roads and 
to the maintenance and special improvement of existing 
ones. The mileage of roads rose from 3,930 to 5,107. 
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The Malnad roads received particular attention, and 
the special expenditure upon them was Rs. 11,44,U00 in 
the coffee tracts and Rs. 6,36,000 in the remaining 
Malnad. 

Railways .—At the Rendition the length of the State 
Railways open to traffic was 58 miles. The addition 
made to it during His Highness’ reign was 315 miles at 
a cost of 164|- lakhs. 

Municipal and Local Funds.--The number of Munici¬ 
palities rose from 83 to 107, annual Municipal receipts 
from Rs. 2,76,500 to Rs. 5,63,000, and the annual ex¬ 
penditure on Conservancy and Public Works from 2^ 
lakhs to Rs. 4,89,000. The Local Funds Revenue like¬ 
wise increased from Rs. 5,75,000 to Rs. 8,75,000 per 
annum, and the annual expenditure on Communications 
and Conservancy from Rs. 3,72,000 to Rs. 6,07,000. 

During His Highness^ reign Municipalities were 
benefited to the extent of 1-^ lakh a year by assign¬ 
ments from the State Revenues, and the District Funds 
were also benefited to the extent of I lakh a year by 
the transfer of 657 miles of Roads from the District 
Fund to the D. P. W. Budget, 

Sanilniion .—Special attention to sanitation was an 
important feature of His Highness’reign. In addition 
to ordinary sanitary works carried out by the various 
District Fund Boards and Municipalities, His Highness 
devoted the large sum of Rs. 27,15,221 from State Reve¬ 
nues for the improved sanitation of the Capital Cities 
of Mysore and Bangalore and of the larger Moffusil 
towns throughout the State. Among the more impor¬ 
tant works which were completed, or are approaching 
completion, may be mentioned (1) the Water-supply 
and partial drainage of Mysore, (2) the filling in of 
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the insanitary ditch round that City, (8) the extension 
of the Mysore and Bangalore Cities, (4) the scheme of 
Water-supply to the latter, (5) Water-supply drainage 
and extension schemes for the Moffusil towns, besides 
numerous drinking water wells throughout the State. 

Medical Relief .—The number of Hospitals and Dis¬ 
pensaries rose from 19 to 114 and the number of patients 
treated from 1,30,7*23 to 7,06,915. His Highness fully 
appreciating the importance of Lady Dufferin^s philan¬ 
thropic movement directed the training and employ¬ 
ment of midwives all over the country and the opening 
of Special Dispensaries for women and children. All 
but 8 Taluks out of 66 have been provided with midwives 
and 5 Dispensaries for women and children have been 
opened in District Head-quarter towns. 

* —In the ten years from 1881 to 1891 the 

population increased by 18*34 per cent, a higher ratio 
than in the surrounding Provinces, and there is reason 
to believe that during the last four years the ratio of 
increase was even higher. During His Highness* reign 
the rate of mortality is estimated to have declined 
6*7 per mile and the average duration of life to have 
risen from 24*93 to 25*30. 

Marvellous success, surely ! All this was achieved 
during a space of little more than ten years ! In the 
above statement we desire to emphasise the point that all 
the improvement was not due to new taxation in any 
form or shape, but to a normal development and ex¬ 
pansion of the resources of the State, initiated and 
inspired by the splendid genius of the new Dewan. 
In estimating the above statement regard must further 
be had to the fact that Mysore had also during these 
years to pay the annual subsidy of 25 lakhs to the 
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British Government besides providing the aggregate 
amount of 180 lakhs out of the current revenues for 
the Maharajah’s Civil list. 

Such phenomenal success cannot be achieved 
without far-reaching reform in the constitution of the 
administrative machinery. And it is interesting to note 
that Sir Seshadri Iyer appointed separate heads for 
the principal departments of service—which were pre¬ 
viously under the direct control of the Dewan—and 
organised some new departments also. 

Nor did the Dewan hesitate to take legislative action 
in social matters. He passed a regulation prohibiting 
marriage below and above certain age limits, though he 
had to encounter bitter opposition in certain quarters. 

The outstanding feature of Sir Seshadri Iyer’s ad¬ 
ministration was his development of public works and 
the tapping ot irrigational resources to their utmost 
extent. Though the Dewan brought to bear upon every 
department of the State a knowledge and resource¬ 
fulness which astounded the expert, it was particularly 
so in the department of Engineering. Many schemes 
pronounced impracticable by committees of experts 
were shown to be feasible by the Dewan. On many an 
occasion he set aside the opinion of such specialists 
much to their chagrin and loss of self-importance, but 
much to the good of the State. A certain European 
Engineer, a mighty expert, is said to have exclaimed 
once, partly in jest and partly in seriousness, that 
Mysore had no need of a Chief Engineer so long as 
Sir Seshadri Iyer was Dewan. 

But undoubtedly the achievement which has immor¬ 
talized Sir Seshadri Iyer’s name is the Cauvery Project. 
The Cauvery falls at Sivasamudran have for centuries 
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been affording delight to the spectator and lover of 
nature. No one had dreamed that the falls could be 
harnessed to the car of material advancement. Rus^ 
kin might be indignant at the loveliest scenes of nature 
being desecrated by the unholy intrusion of modern 
machinery. But the modern world is not to any con¬ 
siderable extent governed by considerations of senti¬ 
ment. In western countries water-falls have been 
utili;'ed to generate electric power and to bring gold 
into ^ the pockets of the capitalist. But the Caiivery 
Project of Sir Seshadri Iyer was the first of its kind, 
we believe, in the East. The idea originated with a 
European, but it was scouted by influential people as 
utopian. Not so, Sir Seshadri Iyer. He was drunk 
with the idea, and thought that nothing could be more 
practical. But at first he was unable to have his way. 
AH sorts of spokes were put in the wheel. The cost 
of the scheme was so large, and its success so proble¬ 
matical. Hut the Dewan would not yield. He carried 
the matter to the Government of India, and finally 
procured the necessary sanction. What a magnificent 
success the project has proved needs no saying. The 
net revenue derived by the State from this source was 
more than lakhs of rupees in the year 1906-1907. 
Year after year fresh installations are being made, 
and the yield ought to go on increasing annually. 

The death of the late Maharajah in 1891 prejudicially 
affected Sir Seshadri Iyer’s career. Sir William 
Lee Warner, author of the Citizen of India, was the 
Resident, and naturally he had long chafed under the 
masterful spirit of Sir Seshadri Iyer who was a living 
refutation of the pet theories and cherished pre¬ 
judices of Anglo-Indians. He wanted to cripple the 
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Dewan’s influence, and proposed that during the 
minority of the heir-apparent, the Dewan should not 
be allowed to have sole and undivided authority. The 
suggestion was accepted, and a council of four mem¬ 
bers was appointed to act with the Dewan. This led 
directly to an impairment of administrative efficiency. 
Favouritism, jealousy, and intrigue lifted up their 
heads, and the Dewan was thwarted at every step. It 
was a misfortune for the cause of good administration, 
and acted as a deadweight against the Dewan’s 
soaring wings. 

No account of Sir Seshadri Iyer’s career would be 
complete ‘.vithout a reference to his relations with the 
Mysore Representative Assembly. The genius of 
Ranga Charlu had brought into existence this institution 
ill which the representatives of the people (at first 
nominated) weie brought into contact with the ruling 
power. Sir Seshadri Iyer as a worthy disciple of liis 
great predecessor at first tended the young plant with 
great care. The scope and functions of the Assembly 
widened, and it was placed on a representative and 
electoral basis. But latterly the relations between the 
Dewan and the Assembly became considerably strained, 
the members not often placing that faith in the Dewan 
which his supreme abilities deserved. The irritated 
Dewan came to show scant respect for the Assembly, 
and largely curtailed its powers. From the point of 
view of popular Government this was a highly retro¬ 
grade step, and forms the greatest blot on the Dewan’s 
administration. We must not also forget that at certain 
stages of a country’s progress, especially in the case of 
a State like Mysore, a firm and benevolent despotism, 
may be the best form of Government. 
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Sir Seshadri Iyer retired in the year 1901, and went 
on an extensive pilgrimage to various holy places in 
South India. But he was not destined to enjoy his well- 
earned rest. He passed away in October l90l. 

Sir Seshadri Iyer was a type of the efficient states¬ 
man. An intimate and unrivalled knowledge of every 
department of the administration, an untiring activity, 
a colossal resourcefulness, a masterfulness that awed 
and subdued, a passionate desire to rise to the highest 
of yi/hich he was capable— these were the secrets of his 
success. He may have had his faults. His intimate know¬ 
ledge of every department, and untiring activity may 
have led to occasional meddlesomeness. His masterful¬ 
ness (which enabled him to give lessons to the Residents) 
may have sometimes degenerated into an autocratic, 
imperious temper disposed to give no quarter to lesser 
men. But his achievements are writ large in the annals 
of Mysore. We need not doubt that he would have 
been unequal to more exalted situations calling for 
breadth of mind and largeness of outlook. He was a 
man of whom the educated classes should be proud. 
After honestly contemplating his career, who will dare 
to say that there is in India any dearth of indigenous 
administrative and statesmanlike capacity ? 




Qankim Chandra Chatteriea 

A Study 

I NDIA has now entered upon an era of Nation- 
Building. The most paramount of problems for 
tier, for a long time to come, will be, how to 
initiate her many races and creeds into the cult of the 
motherland, into the consciousness that they are first 
and foremost the children of a common land with 
clearly defined rights and responsibilities springing 
out of that tie. There are undoubtedly other serious 
problems confronting her. For one thing she has to 
recover and vindicate her economic integrity. But, all 
other problems are part and parcel of the one heroic 
problem of Nation-Building. In the solution of that 
problem will be found the master-key to unravel all 
others. 

It is therefore pertinent to ask, who is the true Nation- 
Builder ? Can politicians and economists alone build 
up a nation ? Will political harangues hush the voice 
of strife, and send a new current of life coursing * 
through the atrophied veins ? It would be futile to 
nourish any such hope. The true nation-builder is he 
who is on fire with the idea of the nation to be, who 
sees nothing but the goal, and who is so possessed with 
his vision that he vitalises and in a measure 
intoxicates lesser souls. The nation is first born in 
the world of imagination and ideal before it is born into 
the world of fact. A race of singers, poets, artists, 
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dreamers must precede the advent of a nation. The 
whole country must be flooded with the music of such 
spirits, in order that the many may catch the glow of 
their inspiration. Then only will the people at large 
be strong to hope, strong to sacrifice, and strong to 
achieve. 

Of such a type of Nation-Builder we have had un¬ 
fortunately too few examples in modern India. But 
there was one at least to whom the description would 
apply with great justification. We refer to Bankini 
Chandra Chatterjea of Bengal—not that he sang directly 
of nationalism but that he has been a great nationalis¬ 
ing force. He was as we all know, the author of that 
simple cry, which seems to have impressed the imagi- 
' nation of the rulers even more than that of the ruled, 
Bande Mataram.’^ The energy of the opposition 
manifested ie Bengal against the partition came as a 
revelation not merely to the Government, but even to 
the country itself. What was the secret of the strength ? 
Where lie the springs of the unique life which Bengal 
has undoubtedly shown ? To an extraordinary degree, 
the secret, the life lay in the vernacular literature of Ben¬ 
gal. Bengalee literature has, in modern times grown and 
developed in a manner of which those, who have not 
* come under its influence, can have no adequate concep¬ 
tion, And unless the rest of India follow in the wake of 
Bengal and develop the vernaculars, the hope of a new 
life for India is doomed to failure. Many of the ver¬ 
naculars have already a magnificent classical literature. 
What is now needed, is, that they should now be made 
to sound [the note of a new life-, of the glad tidings of 
the future to be. What is needed is that we 
should feel them as our very own, as our God- 
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given instrument of expression, as the language 
beloved of our progenitors for countless generations 
as the language in which our clear children lisp. 
To the Bengalee belongs, in modern times the credit 
of this realisation. But a heroic spirit was needed to 
work out such realisation and propel the national mind 
into a new pathway* That spirit was Bankim. To him 
belongs the unique glory of being the maker of a litera¬ 
ture. It is a well-known fact that the first effects of 
English Education in Bengal, even more than in other 
parts of India, were violently denationalising. The first 
generation of English educated Bengalees were more 
English in manners, thoughts, habits of life, ideals, than 
Englishmen themselves. It was their highest ambition 
to approximate to western civilisation in all depart¬ 
ments of life. Even the finest spirits succumbed to 
this vicious tendency of the times. One of the most 
fatal manifestations of this spirit was the contempt 
and disdain with which the Bengalee language was 
regarded. To talk English, to write English, to think 
in English came to be regarded as genteel, and the 
people’s own language was looked upon as vulgar. 
Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt himself, perhaps the 
greatest of modern Bengalee poets, exclaimed that it 
was his supreme ambition in life to be able “ to dream 
in English.” He afterwards found out his mistake, 
and returned to his own vernacular as the natural and 
divinely-appointed instrument of self-expression. Now 
Bankim was by no means a stranger to this spirit. He 
too tried to create in English ; his first literary efforts 
were in the English language. But he found his 
genius shackled in that medium. He found out that if 
he was to achieve the best of which he was capable, he 
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should turn his attention to the despised vernacular. It 
required rare courage to revolt against the reigning 
fashion and set anew example. But Bankim did more.. 
He further revolted against that tendency that had 
domiated the Bengalee classical masters, which made the 
Bengalee literature the cherished possession of the learn¬ 
ed few, and not the heritage of the million. He re¬ 
presented in Bengal the spirit of what is known as the 
Romantic Movement in English Literature, that move¬ 
ment which dethroned the standards of Pope, and gave 
to the English people their greatest modern poets. There 
is something undoubtedly heroic in doing pioneer work, 
and the pioneers in every field have not seldom in 
history been rewarded with an admiration out of all 
proportion to their intrinsic worth. But Bankim was 
more than a mere pioneer. He was a creative genius 
of the first magnitude, and his creations, are destined 
to live as long as the Bengalee language is alive. Thus 
Bankim created iiiodern Bengalee, made it the people’s 
language, and bequeathed priceless productions to 
posterity. Bankim is to-day the idol of the Bengalee, 
and not without reason. For if to-day the Bengalee is 
proud of his country, proud of his language and lite¬ 
rature, if the cry of “ Bande Matarm stirs in him a 
response which the rest of India cannot comprehend, 
no small part of this splendid achievement is due to the 
hero of the present sketch. 

The truest biography of a creative genius like Bankim 
is to be found in his works. They are the faithful mirror 
of his soul. In them one can trace the evolution of his 
mind stage after stage, and hear the echoes of that 
spiritual battle which great spirits wage with life. But 
this sketch is mainly intended to present the dry, con 
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ventional details of his life, which whether they form 
an essential part of biography or not, have their own 
interest and value. 

Bankim was born on the 27th day of June 1838, in a 
noted Brahmin family of Kantalpara, a village in the 
24 Pergannahs. After a short stay in the village Patha- 
sala, he passed on to the Midnapur High School. Here, 
he was distinguished for his close application to study, 
and looked upon as a most promising student. He 
theit joined the Hoogly College, and thence proceeded 
to the Presidency College, Calcutta, with a scholarship 
in the year 1856. Here his exceptional talents attracted 
the attention of his professors who cherished bright 
hopes of his future. He graduated with honours, being 
one of the first two graduates of the Calcutta University. 

He was at once started in Government service as a 
Deputy Magistrate. Step by step he rose to be Assitant 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. But he was 
not a supple-kneed man, and the authorities found him 
inconvenient, because independent. He therefore revert¬ 
ed to the executive service, in which he was promoted 
to the first grade. After a long spell of Government 
service he retired in 1891. 

The atmosphere cf Government Service in India is 
not particularly conducive to the growth of genius. 
But Bankim, the giant that he was, escaped its freezing 
influences. Dreams of literary ventures and triumphs 
must have been constantly floating before his miud^s 
eye, even in the midst of his labourious official activities. 
Like so many of his contemporaries he had the ambition, 
of beerming a ^reat writer in English. There was in 
those days an English magazine called the Indian 
Field, conducted by a Bengalee gentleman, and it was 
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in its pages that Bankim made his literary debut. 
He began a novel entitled Rajinohan^s Wife,’^ when 
he was Sub-Divisional Officer at Khulna. And now 
came the turning-point in his career. Perhaps he did 
not find the amount of appreciation he expected. Per¬ 
haps his soaring wings were heavily weighed down by 
the foreign medium. Anyhow he made the discovery 
that in attempting to write in English he was simply 
ploughing the sands, and that he must return to his 
mother-tongue, though it had at that time lost caste/' 
He onceand for ever turned his back on his former 
ambitions, and set himself with all the seriousness of 
self-dedication to improve and perfect his mother- 
tongue. 

His first Bengalee novel published in 18G4. Durgc- 
shenaHdini,^^ came upon the public “ like the 
dawning of a new sun in the skies.'' A series of 
novels followed, and for a quarter of a century the 
Bengalee-speaking people were feasted and fed with 
the creations of his pen. ‘ Durgeshcnandini ’ was a histo¬ 
rical novel after the manner of Sir Walter Scott, and 
was noticed in high terms of praise by Professor Cowel 
in MacMillan's Magazine in 1872. Kapalakundala,'" 
and Mrinalini^* appeared subsequently. In 1872 
Bankim started the Bengalee magazine “ Banga 
Darsan.^' It was to its pages that his best novels were 
contributed Here is a list of his novels besides those 
already mentioned : Bishabriksha^ Krishna^ Kanta^s 
Will, kajani, Chandrasekhcr, Rajasinha, Debi Chow^ 
dhurani, Ananda Math, Sitaram. 

Besides his novels Bankim aho wrote two religious 
works, ‘‘ Dharmatattwa " and “ Krishna Charitra.*' 
The former is an exposition of Hinduism as the author 
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conceived it. The latter is a presentation of the life of 
Sri Krishna, as ideal man, purged of the many doubt¬ 
ful accretions that have gathered round it. The last 
work, he was engaged in, was an edition of the 
Bhagavad Gita with text, translation, and the author's 
own notes, but he did not live to complete it. He 
passed away on the 8th April, 1894. 

Mr. Frazer gives the following account of Bankim in 
his Literary History of India 

“^Nowhere better than in the novels of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjea can the full force of the strife 
between the old and new be traced. The novels them¬ 
selves owe their form to western influences, but the 
subject-matter and spirit are essentially native. Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjea himself was the first B.A. of the 
Calcutta University. Born in 1888 his earliest novel, 

Dur^eshcnaiidini appeared in 1864 professedly in¬ 
spired as a historical novel, under the influence of the 
works of Sir Walter Scott, This work was followed by 
“ Kapalaktuidala ’’ a tale of life in Bengal some 
two hundred and fifty years ago, and was succeeded 
by the Mrinaliniy In 1872 the novelist commenced 
in his newly-started magazine, the Banga Darsan the 
monthly publication of his novel of social life, the 

BisJia Brikka^^^ translated into English as the Poison 
Tree*' in 1884. The ‘‘ Debi Chaudhurani^'* “ Ananda 
Mathf “ Krishna Kanta^s Will followed, the last 
being translated into English in 1895. The “ Krishna 
Charitra ’’ published in 1886 is, however, the work 
through which the name of Bankim Chandra Chatterjea 
will probably remain famed in the memory of his own 
country-people. 

It is the crowning work of all his labours. It in- 
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culcates, with all the purity of style of which the 
novelist was so perfect a master, a pure and devout 
revival of Hinduism founded on monotheistic principles. 
The object was to show that the character of Krishna 
was in the ancient writings an ideal perfect man, and 
that the commonly-received legends of his immorality 
and amours were the accretions of late and more 
depraved times. Bankim Chandra Chatter jea was the 
first great creative genius modern India has produced. 
For the western reader his novels are a revelation of the 
inward spirit of Indian life and thought. 

As a creative artist he soars to heights unattained by 
Tulsi Das, the first true dramatic genius India saw. To 
claim him solely as a product of western iniluence 
would be to neglect the heritage he held ready to his 
haiul from tin poetiy of his own country. He is 
nevertheless, ilic lirst dear type of what a fusion 
between East and West may yet produce, and the type 
is one reproduced i i his successor. 

“ In the novels of the greatest novelist India has seen, 
there is much of eastern form, much of poetic fancy 
and spiritual mysticism alien to a .western craving for 
objective realism. Bankim Chandia Chattejea with all 
the insight of eastern poetic genius, with all ihc 
artistic delicacy of touch so easily attained by the 
subtle deftness of a high caste native of India or a 
Pierre Lote, weave a line-spun drama of life, fashion¬ 
ing their characters and painting their surroundings 
with the same gentle touch, as though his fingers 
worked amid the frail petals of some flower, or 
moves along the lines of fine .silk, to frame there¬ 
with a texture as unsubstantial as the dreamy fancies, 
with which all life is worn as warp and woof. So 
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the “ Kafalakiindala ** opens with a band of pilgrims 
travelling by boat to the sacred place of pilgrimage^ 
when the holy river Ganges pours its sin-destroying 
waters into the boundless ocean. The frail boat 
with its weight of sin is being swept by the rushing 
flood out toward the sea. The boatmen arc power¬ 
less, tliey cry for help to the Muhammadan saints, the 
pilgrims wail to Durga the dreaded wife of Siva, the 
Destroyer. One woman alone weeps not. She has cast 
her'^child into the flowing stream, for such was her 
vow of pilgrimage. In its unguided course the boat 
by chance touches land, and the hero, Nobo Kumar, 
volunteers to wander along the sandy shore in search 
of firewood. The tide rises, the boat is swept away 
and Nobo Kumara is left to gaze after it in despair. 
The sandy waste is the abode of an ascetic wor¬ 
shipper of Kali, who is waited on by the heroine 
“ Kapalakundala intended as a sacrifiee to the fierce 
goddess. The ascetic sage is clothed in tiger-skins ; 
he is seated on a corpse and wears a necklace of rudra 
seeds and human bones, his hair is matted and un¬ 
shorn. The wild scene is depicted with all the dreamy, 
poetic repose which saturates the whole life of the 
East. The ocean is spread in front ; across it speeds 
an English trading ship with its sail spread out like the 
wings of some large bird ; the blue waters gleam like 
gold beneath the setting sun ; for out in the endless 
expanse the waves break in foam ; along tlie sands 
there runs a white streak of surf like to a garland of 
white flowers. The two scenes—one the lonely 
pilgrim and the near seated, hideous, human sacrific¬ 
ing ascetic, the other of the vastness and the 

stillness of the sea—seem to picture forth the 
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emptiness of man^s imaginings and efforts amid 
the impassive immensity of the universe. Over all, 
the murmuring roll of the ocean, echoed as it is in 
the poets^ words, seems as though it bore to the 
senses the wailing moan of a soul lost in time and 
space. Ill the midst of the mystic scene a woman, the 
heroine, appears. She is a maiden, with hair as black 
as jet trailing to her ankles in snake-like curls. Her 
face, encircled by her black hair, shines like the rays 
of the moon through the riven clouds. As Nobo 
Kumur gazes on her form, she tells him to fly from the 
ascetic yogi, who has already prepared the sacrificial 
fire and awaites a human victim. Shell bound, Nobo 
Kumar has no power to fly from the devotee to Kali ; 
he follows to the place of sacrifice, and is there bound, 
Kopala Kundal-i, in the absence of the priest, appears, 
severs the boacls, and releases Nobo Kumar. The 
priest returns, seeks the sacrificial sword, then notes 
how his victim has ;becn released. In his rage he 
rushes to and fro along the sandy dunes, from the 
summit of one of which he stumbles in the darkness, 
falls, ‘ like a buffalo, hurled from some Mountain-peak' 
and breaks his arms. The hero and heroine, before 
they fly from the waste of sands, are married- Kapala 
Kundala, however, longs to know the will of the God¬ 
dess A leaf placed at the foot of the dread deity falls 
to the ground, fatal omen that the goddess is displea¬ 
sed. 

So the fate of man is, for the poet’s purpose, as 
uncertain as the face of a trembling rain-drop on a 
lotus leaf. The new-made wife departs weeping from 
the shrine. The novelist has now to follow her destiny to 
its relentless course. The shadow of her future soon 
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throws its dark gloom across the soul of Kapala Kundala. 

Amidst the intrigues of the Mughal Court of the time 
of Jehangir the course is prepared for the tragedy to 
close round Kapala Kundala, whose husband grows to 
doubt her love, and then to witness what has been 
cunningly devised to seem her faithlessness. The 
ascetic sage, with broken arms, now appears before 
Nobo Kumar and declares that the angered goddess 
still claims a sacrifice. In his rage, Nobo Kumar, offers 
to sacrifice his wife, and so at once to appease Kali and 
his own blind jealousy. Kapala Kundala has herself 
resolved to fulfil her fate. The relentless decrees, that 
hold the destiny of man at their beck and nod, have 
now almost worked out their purposes. The voice of 
the priest wails with pity as he calls on the victim, her 
husband seizes the sword, but his passion bursts forth 
in moaning cries to his beloved to assure him, at the 
last moment, that she has not been faithless. He 
hears the truth that all his suspicions were roused by 
cunning design. Fate, typified by the will of the 
goddess, must be worked out. Nobo Kumar extends 
his arms to clasp his love, but Kapala Kundala steps 
back, and the waters of the Ganges rise to sweep her 
away in its sin-destroying flood, where Nobo Kumar 
also finds his death. 

The novel throughout moves steadily to its purpose. 
There is no over-elaboration, no undue working after 
effect, everywhere there are signs of the work of an 
artist whose hand falters not as he chisels out his lines 
with classic grace. The force that moves the whole 
with emotion and gives to it its subtle spell, is the 
mystic form of eastern thought that clearly shows the 
new forms that lie ready for inspiring a new school of 
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fiction with fresh life. Outside the Mariage de Loti 
there is nothing comparable to the “ Kapala Kundala’^ 
in the history of Western fiction, although the novelist 
and himself and many of his native admirers, see 
grounds for comparing the works of Bankim|Babu with 
those of Sir Walter Scott, probably because they are 
outwardly historical, 

A novel far surpassing Kapalakundala in realistic 
interest is the same novelist^s “ Poison Tree.’’ This 
novel has its own artistic merit, but its chief value, for 
English readers, lies in the life-like pictures it presents 
of modern Indian life and thought. With subdued 
satire the interested efforts of would-be-social reformers 
are shown to be founded often on motives of self- 
interest, dishonesty, or immorahty. The evil results 
which too often follow the breaking away from strict 
seclusion and restraints of Hindu family life under 
the influence of Western Education are indicated 
plainly. These modern movements i[are depicted as 
often leading the native more towards agnosticism and 
impatience of control than towards the implanting of a 
vigorous individuality, founded on a heightening of 
religious feelings, and wider views of the necessity of 
self-control and altruistic motives of action- It is a 
danger which grows graver daily, it is a movement 
which must be expected in the history ot a nation’s 
advance from bondage to freedom, and one to be 
resolutely met with a firm faith in the eternal elements 
underlying all enlightenment and social progress, and not 
with a hopelessness of a pessimistic despair. The 
moral itself is very simple. It*deals with the same 
few human elements which always form the leading 
motive for any great creative work of universal and 
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abiding interest. The hero, Nagendra Nath is a wealthy 
landlord, aged thirty, a model amongst men, 
wealthy and handsome, surrounded by friends, retainers, 
and relations, all of whom live an ideal life of happi¬ 
ness through his bounty. He rejoices in the possession 
of a beloved and loving wife, Surja Mukhi, aged 
twenty-six, who moves amid the household with a 
calm dignity and graceful gentleness, an ideal picture 
of a faithful Hindu spouse and well-educated, sensible 
woman. Nagendra, during a journey to Calcutta, 
befriends an orphan girl, Kunda, aged but thirteen—an 
age described as that in which all the charm of simpli¬ 
city is combined with radiance of the moonbeams 
and scent of sweet flowers. Nagendra brings the girl 
to his married sister at Calcutta, but, as he seems in no 
hurry to depart, his wife writes playfully upbraiding 
him, and suggesting in jest that he should bring his 
new-found treasure home and marry her himself, or 
give her to the Village School Master, who has not 
yet found a willing bride. The child is accordingly 
brought to the Village and married to the School 
Master. This School Master, snub-nosed, conceited, 
and copper-coloured, is represented as an up-to-date 
product of an undigested surfeit of Western emancipa¬ 
tion. 

He has received an English education at a free Mis¬ 
sion School, and planted himself amid the Village com¬ 
munity as a very mine of learned love; it was whispered 
abroad that he had read the “Citizen of the World ’’ 
and passed in three books “ Euclid.’ He extracted 
essays against idolatry, against the seclusion of 
women and child-marriage from the Tattva- 
bodhini, and published them under his own name* 
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He joined the local Brahma samaj, established 
by the spendthrift of the neighbourhood, who had 
imbibed all the Western vices and abandoned all the 
native virtues, who drank wine from decanters with 
cut-glass stoppers, carried a handy flask, and ate roast 
mutton and cutlets, and who, when not drunk occupied 
his time in encouraging the marriage of low-caste 
widows, so that he might pose as a local reformer. 
The satire is perfect, the characters satrised true to life. 
The new product of Western influences encouraged 
the infatuated schoolmaster to read papers and deliver 
eloquent addresses on the subject of the emancipation 
of women, and the moralising influence of bringing 
women, out into public life, but finds that although the 
schoolmaster can be jeered into allowing him to visit 
Kunda, the outraged pride of the timid beauty bursts 
forth in a flood of indignant tears. 

Luckily for Kunda, the schoolmaster dies. The 
widow returns to the home of her former protector, 
the all-loving Nagendra. The gentle beauty of Kunda 
sinks deep into the heart of Nagendra whose want of 
self-control sows the seeds of the poison tree, whose 
baneful fruit must be eaten. Nagendra’s wife looks on in 
sorrow until her husband, unable to stifile his thoughts 
or bear her silent reproaches, seeks to drown his 
feelings in drink. At length he can bear the restraint 
no longer. Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar has proved, 
from the ancient law books, that widow-marriage is 
allowable, although no Hindu custom. His wife hides 
her wounded feelings, wondering if Iswara Chandra 
Vidyasagar be a pandit, who then is wanting in 
wisdom ? She sacrifices all her feelings to her great 
love for her husband and prepares the marriage 
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ceremonies, but once the marriage takes place, she 
steels away from the happy home where she was 
once sole mistress. She had made her resolve to 
wander as a mendicant from place to place, unable to 
remain at home and bear the pain of seeing Kunda 
claim her husband. 

The suffering of Suroj Mukhi, the despair of 
Nagendra when he finds his once loved wife has left, 
and that, as a consequence his overwhelming passion 
for Kunda has turned so indifference, almost to 
loatihng, are set forth with a fulness of sympathy and 
emotional feeling which a native can so deeply feel and 
express. To its bitterest depths the novelist traces 
the stern course of the unrelenting destiny which 
decrees that the seeds of sin once sown must grow, and 
the fruit be reaped. 

A welcome relief comes when the story breaks into 
somewhat laboured honour. The eager servants of 
Nagendra go forth with coaches and palanquins in 
search of their mistress, whose face they have never 
seen. Every good-looking and high caste woman 
along the road, by the bathing tanks, or river-side, is 
forcibly seized and brought, with cries of joy, to the 
unfortunate husband, to see if he can recognise among 
them his lost wife, so that, finally, no woman dare 
venture from home for fear of being brought to 
Nagendra, Suraj Mukhi returns not. Her husband 
leaves his new wife, Kunda, to mourn alone over her 
destiny in the now deserted home, once so full of joy 
and happiness. 

Nagendra returns after weary wanderings to end his 
life in pious deeds and holy living. Kunda he is 
resolved never more to speak to nor to see. For her^ 
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therefore, there is only death ; the poisoned fruit must 
be eaten that grew from the seed of sin. Before she 
dies the long-lost wife reappears, and Kunda» in her 
dying moments, is recieved as a younger sister, and 
sinks to rest, her hands clasping her rival’s feet, 
supported by her husband, whose love she had once 
won, and whom she now knows cannot abide by her. 

In Nagendra^s love for Kunda the novelist declares 
that he wished to depict the fleeting love of passion, as 
sung by Kalidasa, Byron and Jaya Deva, and in his 
love for Suroj Mukhi, the deep love of another, as sung 
by Shakespeare, Valmiki and Madame de StaeL 

The Bengalee Novelist could not so readily shake 
himself free from his Eastern form of thought, and 
view all things from an objective point of view. The 
love fpr Kunda is still the fetering of the soul by the 
objects of sense ; the love of the husband for his first 
wife is still the mystic love of the soul for God. 

The wealth of the material which lies to the hand of 
the future great novelist of India has been vitually 
untouched. Bankim Chandra Chatterji, has but lead 
the way and indicated the meterial which awaits the 
next great artist. 

He leaves us in doubt whether he is depicting life 
as it throbbed around him, or whether he has hemmed 
in his characters with a surrounding of Eastern mysti¬ 
cism and romantic reserve born of Western convention¬ 
ality. 

If Bankim Chandra Chatterji has struck a chord 
which vibrates through the hearts of the many women 
of the zenanas in India, whose eyes must have wept 
bitter tears over the agony of Suraj Mukhi, deplorable 
indeed, and worthy of all his deep feeling as an artist, 
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must be the condition of a vast multitude of suffering 
women in the East, who have been nurtured to see 
their life blasted by a rival love placed by their side to 
rejoice their lord’s heart, or that a son may be born to 
save their husband’s soul. We are, however, left in 
doubt as to whether Nagendra sinned in having a 
second wife —he defends polygamy in the course 
of the story—or wether his fault lay in marrying 
a widow against social custom. The motive of fatality 
of** act should have been as clear and unmistakable as 
it was in the “ Mud Cort,” where the jealousies of the 
two rival wives who became reconciled do not influence 
the action. 

The same idea is further worked out in “ Krishna 
Kanta’s Will.” Here the true workings of the novel¬ 
ist’s mind are apparent ; a deeper view is touched. 
The love of the erring husband for his wife, and the 
rival love by which he is infatuated typifies a struggle 
between a Divine love and the ever recurring plan- 
tasmal attraction of the soul to the objects of sense, 
from which freedomjcan only be reached by centring 
the mind on ideal perfections. 

The praise of Krishna, as a perfected man, is sung 
by the poet in his greatest work, the “ Krishna Cha- 
ritra,” published in 1862, as a contribution to a Hindu 
revival in the ancient national religion, which Romesh 
Chandra Dutt describes as the nourshing and life 
giving faith of the ‘ Upanishads,’ and the ‘ Vedantha’ 
and the ‘ Bagavat Gita,’ which has been, and ever will 
be, the true faith of the Hindus.” 

Another critic gives the following comparative 
estimate of Bankim as artist and novelist. 

‘‘ Bankim,” says the emiment critic, is the creator of 
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a literature. Or rather, is the high priest of that 
splendid shrine of which Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
was the glorious founder. Bankim’s school sounds as 
a deliberate depature from the older schools of Vidyasa¬ 
gar. But the feature is limited only to the surface. It 
does not reach the central life. The only difference 
which the later school maintains to the last is an air of 
unqestionable freedom from the devitalizing trammels 
of the mortmain traditions of the old Sanskrit literature. 
This has largely been gained through a wider acquaint¬ 
ance with Western ideals and a slow and steady perco¬ 
lation of Western thoughts. There still remains^ 
however, that predominance of the Sanskrit element. 
There is the same decided predominance ; and if we 
find anywhere some insignificant departures they are 
to be explained in the light of adaptations and not 
revolutions. But the permanency of the school of Iswar 
Chandra is in a large measure due to this very adapta¬ 
tion and the unquestionable genius of the man who 
effcted it. This singular honour has fallen to the lot of 
few. No Scott nor George Eliot could claim it and even 
in the case of Goethe himself this was but partially true. 
Again, where is there in Scott that sweet psychology of 
Bankim ? Every page of Bankings works glitters with 
truths, splendid and fascinating. It is his power of 
expressing the highest truths in his own quiet, hearth- 
side way which has added immensely to the wealth and 
fascination of the literature of our country. Scott has 
never approached the deep soul study of Bankim. I 
find a parallel only in a Romola of George Eliot. And 
George Eliot alone had a vision of that stern, inexor¬ 
able Deity, Nemesis, which can at all be compared to 
the Deity of Bankim. But the heart of the latter is 
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built more of the stuff of frail humanity, yields more of 
the milk of human kindness than that of George Eliot. 
George Eliotts conscience is like the inexorable finger 
of Nemesis herself: it spares none: no weakness 
intervenes. It weighs out the dues of men with 
iron scrutiny. Bankim^s is no milder Deity. It 
deals out justice as stern and masculine. But it 
makes concessions : it yields to the tears of the guilty. 
Th^e milk of human kindness often softens it. 

But in Bankim too is in Goethe and George Eliot we 
have glimpses of that faint, distant glow which lights 
up the dark mysteries of existence. Scott gives us 
nothing but the surface-life of his highland compeer 
dressed in the antic garb of an ancient heraldry. 
He is at the theresholcl of history. He knows not the 
mysteries ot the life at its centre. Those mysteries 
Bankim penetrates with a seer’s eye. The inspiration 
of a Goethe and a George Eliot is the inspiration of 
Bankim too. 

We can broadly divide his works into domestic and 
historic-domestic. His ‘ Bishbriksha/ Kristnakanta^s 
Will,' ‘ Rajani,’ are some of those that are purely domes¬ 
tic. His ‘ Durgeshnandini,’ ‘Debi Chowdhurani,’ ‘Chan- 
drashekhar,’ ‘Rajshinha,' are some of those that fall 
under the latter division. ‘Bishbriksha’ perhaps the 
best of all his works is the eternal seed-plot of lofty 
truths. It is a work of true inspiration. His ‘Kristna 
kanta’s Will' follows close on its heels. These are the 
two enduring monuments of his unique genius. The 
characters are living personalities and they retain life 
even in their memory. It is almost superfluous to point 
out to those who have read those works with the smallest 
^care the truth of the remark that they are full of 
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truths of enduring value and contain some of the most 
splendid soul-analyses. In ‘ Rajani * we find evident 
traces of senile fatigue, the fatigue of a spent up 
genius. The strokes of the master’s pen are still as 
strong but the strokes themselves are few. There 
is one character in it, however, which serves in a great 
measure to counterbalance the pervasive weariness 
of this work. Amarnath is beyond doubt one of the 
best creations of Bankim’s genius. 

* Durgeshnandini ’ his earliest work, is a monument of 
literary genius. Considered as a piece of literature it has 
few equals. It has been profusely adorned with some or 
the most splendid pieces of landscape-painting and some 
ot the brightest effusionsof an artist’s imagination. The 
work, taken as a whole, is a vision of beauty. It was a 
delightful open-sesame to the dreams of splendour of a 
youthful genius. The characterization is immature. The 
hand of genius is sparingly visible. 1'he romantic 
element has assumed predominance. There is one 
character, however, Ayesha, tender, sweet, and lovable 
which, with its unrequired sweetness, has ever attracted 
the hearts of its readers. In a gaudy garden-plot smiling 
in the garish light of day, she is like a retired, half-brown 
bud, which, in its sweet, twilight sadness, pines and 
droops in its own lone beauty. 

Bankim’s is a heaven-gifted genius. In his own field 
the novel, he has no equal even in English literature, 
save that gifted woman, George Eliot. But George Eliot 
has not that charm of style, that fascination of the pen 
that our own Bankim has. She has, in fact, no style of 
her own. She is no master of literary finish. To Bankim 
belongs the unique honour of being the founder of a 
high style and the high-priest of a literature. Scott 
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stands far below. He is richer than Bankim in that 
wonderful collection of antic heraldry. But in inter¬ 
preting the language of the heart, in revealing the 
mysteries ot dark eternity, Bankim stands supremely 
high. There is not in him, however, the volcanic 
inspiration of Victor Hugo, the frenzied eye of that 
inspired seer. There is not in him the quiet, far- 
reaching survey of Goethe, the prophetic pointing to the 
sore spots of humanity. Let us take him for what he 
really is. His was a genius of stupendous orbit. He 
belonged to the race of those radiant serahs who come 
to reveal to us visions of eternal splendour.'^ 

We do not propose to quote other appreciations. To 
those who do not know Bengalee, Bankim will remain 
but a sounding name. But it may not be extravagant 
to hope that some at least of the readers of this sketch 
will be tempted to cultivate that language, and make 
the acquaintance of this great creative genius of Modern 
India. 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 

I 

“ My motherland, I Sing, 

Her splendid streams, her glorious trees. 

The zephyr from the far-off vindyan heights,. 
Her fields of waving corn. 

The rapturous radiance of her moonlit night, 
The trees in flower that flame afar, 
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The smiling days that sweetly vocal are, 

The happy, blessed Motherland. 

He will by seventy million throats extolled, 

Her power twice seventy million arms uphold ; 

Her strength let no man Scorn. 

Thou art my head, thou art my heart. 

My life and soul art thou. 

My song, my worship, and my art, 

Before thy feet I bow, 

As Durga, scourge of all thy foes, 

As Lakshmi, bowered in the flower. 

That in the water grows. 

As Bani, wisdom, power ; 

The source of all our might, 

Our every temple doth thy form unfold — 
Unequalled, tender, happy, pure, 

Of splendid streams, of glorious trees. 

My Motherland I sing. 

The stainless charm that shall endure, 

And vedant banks and wholesome breeze, 

That with her praises ring.” 

Translation by W. H, Lec^ 
Late of the Indian Civil Service. 


II 

Mother, I bow to thee ! 

Rich with thy hurrying streams, 
Bright with thy orchard gleams, 
Cool with thy winds of delight. 

Dark fields waving, Mother of might. 
Mother free. 
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Glory of moonlight dreams, 

Over thy beaches and lordly streams ; 

Clad in thy blossoming trees. 

Mother, giver of ease, 

Laughing low and sweet I 
Mother,*! kiss thy feet. 

Speaker sweet and low ! 

Mother, to thee I bow. 

Who hath said thou art weak in thy lands, 

When the swords flash out in seventy million hands 

And seventy million voices roar 

Thy dreadful name from shore to shore ? 

With many strengths who art mighty and stored, 
To thee I call, Mother and Lord ' 

Thou who savest, arise and save ! 

To her I cry who ever her foemen drave 
Back from plain and sea 
And shook herself free. 

Thou art wisdom, thou art law, 

Thou our heart, our soul, our breath. 

Thou the love divine, the awe 
In our hearts that conqueres death. 

Thine the strength that nerves the arm. 

Thine the beauty, thine the charm. 

Every image made divine, 

In our temples is but thine. 

Thou art Durga, Lady and Queen, 

With her hands that strike and her sword of sheen, 
Thow art Lakshmi Lotus-throned, 

And the muse a hundred-toned. 

Pure and perfect without peer, 

Mother, lend thine ear. 
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Rich with thy hurrying streams, 

Bright with thy orchard gleams, 

Dark of hue, O candid-fair, 

In thy soul, with jewelled hair 
And thy glorious smile divine. 

Loveliest of all earthly lands, 

Showering wealth from well-stored hands ! 

Mother, mother mine ! 

Mother sweet, I bow to thee 
Mother great and free ! 
bow to thee mother 
richly-watered, richly fruited, 
cool with the winds of the south, 
dark with the crops of the harvests, 
the mother ! 

her strands rejoicing in the glory of the moonlight, 
her lands clothed beautifully with her trees in 
flowering bloom, 

sweet of laughter, sweet of speech, 
the Mother, giver of boons, giver of bliss ! 

Terrible with the clamorous shout of seventy 
million throats, 

and the sharpness of swords raised in twice seventy 
million hands, 

Who sayeth to thee. Mother, that thou art weak ? 
Holder of multitudinous strength, 

I bow to her who saves, 

to her who drives from her the armies of her 
foemen, the Mother. 

Thou art knowledge, thou art conduct, 
thou our heart, thou our soul, 
for thou art the life in bur body. 

In the arm thou art might 0 Mother, 
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in the heart, O Mother thou art love and faith. 

It is thy image we raise in every temple. 

For thou art Durga holding her ten weapons of war 

Kamala at play in the lotuses, 

and speech, the goddess, giver of all love, 

To thee I bow ! 

I bow to thee, goddess of wealth, pure and 
peerless. 

Richly-watered, and richly-fruited the mother ! 

1 bow to thee Mother dark-hued, candid, 

^ sweetly smiling, jewelled and adorned, 
the holder of wealth, the lady of plenty, 
the Mother. 

Translation by Babu Aurobindo Ghose. 

(Translater’s Note ,—It is difficult to translate the National An- 
them of Bengal into verse in another language owing to its unique 
union of sweetness^ simple directness and high poetic force. All 
attempts in this direction have been failures. In order^ therefore^ 
to bring the reader unacquainted with Bengali nearer to the exact 
force of the original^ 1 give the translation in prose line by line.) 

{Reproduced from the Karma yogin). 





His Highness the Late Nizam 
of Hyderabad 

H IS Highness the late Nizam Sir Asaf Jah Mazaffar- 
ul-Mamalik Nizam-ul-Miilk Nizam-ud-Daula 
Nawab Mir Mahbub Ali Khan Bahadur Fateh 
Jung until recently the premier ruling Chief of India, 
was a direct descendant of the famous Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah, who between 1713 and 1743 made himself 
independent of the Moghul Emperors. Hyderabad 
State, of .which he was the ruler has a revenue 
of 135 lakhs of rupees, and an area of some 80,000 
square miles, exclusive of Berar which has been 
leased in perpetuity to the British Government. His 
Highness was born on August 18, 1866. His father 
His late Highness Sir Afzal-ud-Daula C.G.S.I., who died 
in 1861, was well-known both in India and England as 
a wise and far-seeing ruler. During his reign, the 
Sepoy Mutiny occurred and it was at once feared that 
His Highness would be won over by the wicked 
counsel given by some of his reckless advisers ; but the 
events showed that he was not only too shrewd for them, 
but also too far-seeing to cast in “ his lot with men who 
did not understand what they heedlessly proposed. 
Sir Salar Jang I was his trusted Prime-minister, and his 
unshaken loyalty was recognised by the British Govern¬ 
ment in the modification of the treaty of 1853 which 
was effected in 1860. By it, Osmanabad (Naldrug) and 
the Raichur Doab yielding a revenue of 21 lakhs, were 
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restored, and a debt of 50 lakhs was cancelled, while 
certain tracts on the left bank of the Godavari were 
ceded and the Assigned Districts of Berar, yielding a 
revenue of 32 lakhs, were taken in trust by the British 
for the purposes specified in the treaty of 1858, 
Presents to the value of £ 10,000 were bestowed upon 
His Highness, while his Minister and other noblemen 
were also well rewarded. His son. His late Highness 
Mir Mahbub Ali had inherited to no small extent, his 
qualities of head and heart. Being only three years old at 
the time of his death, a Regency was created with Sir 
Salar Jang I as Regent and Nawab Shams-ul-Umara as 
co-Regent, the Resident being consulted on all important 
matters concerning the welfare of the State. On the 
death of the co-Regent in 1877, his half-brother Nawab 
Vikar-ul-Umara was appointed co-Administrator; but he 
also died in 1881, Sir Salar Jang remaining sole 
Administrator and Regent till his death in 1883, Of the 
work of Sir Salar Jang, this is not the place to dilate 
upon. But it may be observed that he modernised the 
administration, taking a personal interest in its every 
day work. He controlled the most important State 
Departments, carried out a Revenue Survey and Settle¬ 
ment, established Civil and Criminal Courts, placed 
the Postal Department on a sound basis, and improved 
the finances of the State, which had been greatly 
involved for some years past. Both his work and the 
spirit underlying it, not only enhanced his personal 
reputation as a statesman, but added to the great name 
of the State itself. And when he died, loudly lamented 
both in England and India, he left no greater heritage 
than his work for and in the State. His Highness^ 
education had been so carefully watched by him, that 
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he knew his His Highness would wield the power to 
which he was heir wisely and well. 

His Highness attained his majority in 1884, and was 
installed by Lord Ripon, then Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India on February 5, 1884. Sir Salar Jang 
II, son of Sir Salar Jang I, was appointed Prime minist¬ 
er. He was proud, domineering and tactless and soon 
lost the codfidence of his master. He was followed 
in 1888 by Sir Asman Jah, who the previous 
year had represented His Highness at Her late 
Majesty^s Jubilee in London, and had been made 
K.C.I.E. He was doubtless an efficient administrator; but 
tried to regain “ the realities of power which his prede¬ 
cessor had lost.^* In 1892, a Code known Kanun-cha-i- 
Mabarik (the Auspicious Code) was issued for his 
guidance, and this was followed by the establishment 
of a council composed of all the Ministers of the State. 
In 1893, Sir Vikar-ul-Umara became Minister and several 
changes were introduced by His Highness in the various 
department of the State. He was, in 1901, followed in 
the exalted office, by Maharajah Kishen Prasad 
Bahadur, a descendant of the well-known Raja Chandu 
Lai who was Minister to His Highness’ grandfather 
Nazir-ud-Daula, in 1901, since when the administration 
of the State has run on smooth lines, and has been more 
and more modernised. Perhaps the greatest event in 
the recent history of the State, and His Highness’ reign 
happened in November 1902, when the Assigned 
Districts of Berar were leased in perpetuity to the 
British Government at an annual rental of 25 lakhs. 
Views diametrically opposite to each other have been 
held on this practical cession of the Berars. The 
official view has been propounded by more than one 
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authority. ‘‘It had gradually become apparent/^ 
writes one of these, “since i860 that the maintenance 
of the Hyderabad Contingent on its old footing as a 
separate force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and 
also that the administration of so small a province as 
Berar as a separate unit was very costly. In 1902, 
therefore, a fresh agreement was entered into with the 
Nizam. This agreement re-affirmed His Highness^ 
rights over Berar which instead of being indefinitely 
‘ assigned ’ to the Government of India, was leased in 
perpetuity at an annual rental of 25 lakhs ; and autho¬ 
rized the Government of India to administer the 
province in such manner as it might deem desirable as 
well as to redistribute, reduce, reorganize and control 
the Hyderabad Contingent, due provision being made, 
as stipulated in the treaty of 1853, for the protection of 
His Highness’ dominion. In pursuance of this agree¬ 
ment the Contingent ceased in March 1903, to be a 
separate unit and was re-organised and re-distributed as 
an integral part of the Indian Army.” Another official 
authority writes to the same effect. “ This agreement,” 
he says, “ which put an end to a long and at one time 
embittered controversy, was equally beneficial to both 
parties, for it provided an assured instead of a pre¬ 
carious source of revenue to the Nizam, while it 
enabled the Government of India to carry out a number 
of important military and administrative reforms. It 
was in recognition of the conclusion of this agreement 
that His Highness was subsequently invested with the 
grand cross of the order of the Bath by the Duke of 
Caunaught while at Delhi.” Accordingly in October 1903, 
Berar was transferred to the administration of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 
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His late Highness more than once offered to the 
Government of India the services of his troops, and in 
1887 offered a present of 60 lakhs for frontier defence* 
He was made G.C.S.I. in 1884, and, as already noted,. 
G.C.B. in 1903. His Highness was much belo'^ed by 
his subjects, who on more than one occasion went 
direct to him for the personal redress of their grievances. 
His Highness was a keen admirer of the fine spirit that 
breathes through the Queen^s Proclamation, and what 
is more, put into practice what he had often known 
to have admired, as may be seen by the friendly 
manner in which his subjects, Hindu and Mahomedan, 
have lived in his territories. His Highness had travelled 
widely through India, and was known to have been a 
keen observer of men and things. A not over-friendly 
English critic thus spoke of him : “ He is under¬ 

stood to be a capable man, with much natural ability 
and considerable force of character. He takes a great 
interest in educational matters and is a munificent 
supporter of Mahammedan teaching institutions, not 
merely in his own dominions but in other parts of India. 
He appears to be honestly desirous to do his best for 
his twelve millions of subjects, of whom the most part 
are peasants painfully striving to squeeze a subsistence 
out of a hard and unfruitful soil.’’ 

During the past ten years, or roughly since the year 
that Colonel (now Sir David) Barr became Resident 
at his Court, His Highness stamped his personality 
on the administration of the State. “ To the pic¬ 
turesque vagaries,” as the English critic already quoted 
from puts it, “ of self-seeking and unscrupulous scribes 
have succeeded measures of prosaic utility. The 
finances of the State flourish, famine has grown rarer, 
10 
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communication has been facilitated, justice has ceased 
to be a figure of speech or a source of bakshish, the police 
protects at last to some extent the people whom it 
once only fleeced, and while I pen these lines my 
ears ring with the roar of an Industrial Ehibition.^^ 
His Majesty the King-Emperor visited the State, as 
Prince of Wales in 190G, and despite the death of his 
favourite daughter, which had occurred only a few 
days prior to the arrival, His late Highness accorded 
him a truly royal welcome, and assured'jhim that his 
visit was “ one more link, and a very strong link, in the 
long chain of most cordial associations which binds me 
and my house to the British Empire.’' His Highness 
as a ruler was a personality outside his State. 

His Highness materially helped the ^Government of 
India in the organization, on its present basis, of the 
Imperial Service Corps. He also co-operated with it in 
the suppression of anarchical crime, and the letter he 
wrote in connection with it will long be remembered in 
this country. “If your Excellencywill allow me to 
speak,” he said at the Minto banquet, “ from my experi¬ 
ence of 23 years as Ruler of the State, I would say that 
the form of any Government is far less important than 
the spirit in which the Government is administered. 
The essential thing is sympathy, on which His Royal 
Highness, The Prince of Wales with the truly Royal 
instinct of his race laid so much stress. It is not 
sufficient merely that the Ruler should be actuated by 
sympathy for the subjects but it is also necessary that 
the people should feel convinced of the sympathy of 
their Rulers.” These words marked him out as a states¬ 
man of the first order, and the deep impression that they 
produced at the time on Europeans and Indians alike 
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showed that they recognised that in His Highness they 
possessed one of the shrewdest rulers in India. 

His Highness died in August 1911, and in him India 
lost one of her best Rulers, His personal qualities 
endeared him to his subjects whose sorrow at lus sad 
and sudden demise literally knew no bounds. His hos¬ 
pitality, his love of horses and dogs, his dignity, his 
forbearence, generosity and consideration for his 
subjects were widely known in India. He was highly 
Jearned in Persian and Urdu, in both of which he has 
left verses of no mean merit. He was rich in good 
works and feared not to say or do that which he was 
convinced was just and meet. But 

His heart was one of those which most enamour us, 

Wax to receive, and marble to retain. 

India is truly much the poorer by the death of one so 
great and good as His Highness the late Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 


PRESENT UNREST IN INDIA 

Throughout my dominions you will not find a 
single man among my subjects whose disposition 
towards the British Government is otherwise than 
satisfactory ; nor is there, I venture to believe, 

* Speech delivered at the State Banquet held in the famous Chow 
Mahalla Palace in the City on the 9th November, by H. H. the late 
Nizam. 
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any sane man in India who is at heart disaffected 
towards His Most Gracious Majesty or his Government 
as such. Every Indian endowed with the least sense 
knows thoroughly well that the peace and prosperity 
which his country has enjoyed under the benign protec¬ 
tion of His Majesty and His august ancestors, of whom 
none was more solicitous of the welfare of her Indian 
people than her late Mejesty Queen Victoria, would 
disappear the moment that protection were withdrawn 
or weakened. 

I am, therefore, of the same opinion as Your Excel¬ 
lency’s illustrious predecessor, that the so called unrest 
in certain parts of India is but skin deep, and that such 
unrest as does exist had been brought into being 
mainly by public and acrimonious discussions as to the 
form of Government best suited to the requirements of 
modern Ijulia. If Your Excellency will allow me to 
speak from my experience of 23 years as ruler of this 
State, I would say that the form of any government is 
far less important than the spirit in which that 
Government is administered. The essential thing is the 
sympathy, on which H. R. H.the Prince of Wales, with 
the truly royal instinct of his race, recently laid so 
much stress. It is not sufficient merely that the rulers 
should be actuated by sympathy for their subjects, but 
it is also necessary that the people should feel convinced 
of the sympathy of their rulers. 



REPLY TO THE MINTO CIRCULAR 

The following is the reply of the late Highness to 
the Minto circular. 

The Hon’ble Mr, M. F. O’Dwyer presented to me 
personally on the 26th August 1909 Your Excel¬ 
lency’s esteemed Kharita of the 6th idem regarding the 
endeavours made by seditious people to spread their 
nefarious doctrines in several of the Native States of 
India. 

2. I quite agree with Your Excellency in thinking 
that these doctrines are subversive of internal peace 
and good Government, and that the matter is one in 
which the interests of the Government of India and of 
the Indian Princes are identical. I am deeply sensible 
of the kind consideration with which you have taken 
me into your confidence and asked me to exchange 
opinions with Your Excellency with a view to mutual 
co-operation against a common danger. Once the 
forces of lawlessness and disorder are let loose there is 
no knowing where they will stop. It is true that 
compared with the enormous population of India the 
disaffected people are a very insignificant minority, 
but given the time and opportunity there exists the 
danger of this small minority spreading its tentacles all 
over the country, and inoculating with its poisonous 
doctrines the classes and masses hitherto untouched by 
this seditious movement. 

3. I thank Your Excellency for telling me that in 
my dominions there is no serious cause for anxiety at 
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present, and that the result is mainly due to my action 
in dealing with seditious manifestations. I trust I may 
not be considered an optimist in indulging in the hope 
that, under God’s blessing, there will probably be no 
cause for anxiety in the future also. My people as a 
rule are contented, peaceful and law abiding, and I 
can say, with pardonable pride, that they are bound 
to me by ties of affection and loyalty. And as Your 
Excellency has been pleased to address me by my 
inherited title as the old and valued ally of the British 
Government, my people’s loyalty to me means loyalty 
to the British Government also* I need hardly say 
that it has always been my endeavour to uphold 
and maintain the traditions qf my house. From the 
very outset, my policy has been to trust my people and 
to show them that 1 trust them. I have abstained 
from causing them alarm by issuing manifestos warn¬ 
ing them against sedition. But at the same time I 
have not been unmindful of the existing danger ; and 
a very strict watch has been kept over local officials, 
more especially over those who are close to, and might 
be in sympathy with, the neighbouring seditious places 
in British India. Orders have been issued to the Police 
and District Magistrates not to allow any meetings to 
be held in which there was any likelihood of inflamma¬ 
tory speeches being made. Petty officials and other 
persons having a tendency to sympathise with the 
movement have from time to time been warned, and 
some of the former have been transferred, in order to 
break up any attempt to form a clique or combination 
for undesirable purposes. The head of the Educational 
Department has been specially directed to exercise 
strict supervision over teachers and students and to^ 
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prevent their participation in any political demonstra¬ 
tion whatever. 

4. So far, any disaffected people coming from outside 
have not been able to gain a footing in my dominions. 
Judicious but summary action is taken under my orders 
in all such cases. Instances have occurred of disaffected 
individuals from British India arriving here, but my 
police have ever kept a careful watch on them and they 
have been promptly but quietly sent away from my 
territory. In matters of this kind, so far as my own 
dominions are concerned, I implicitly believe in work¬ 
ing quietly but with promptitude and firmness. Believ¬ 
ing as I do, in the policy of deportation of undesirable 
individuals from my dominions I need hardly say that 
I am in full sympathy with the Regulation of 1818 
which I consider most efficacious in dealing with persons 
known to be given to sedition. 

I am at one with Your Excellency in believing that no 
general rule or general course of action could be laid 
down as regards the Native States of India. The 
cicumstances of different States are so diversified that 
one general policy for them all would not certainly be 
desirable. I am also in thorough agreement with your 
views that each State should work out its own policy 
with reference to local conditions. But it is necessary 
that there should be perfect co-operation in such 
matters as circulating information and surveillance of 
individuals suspected of propagating sedition. For this, 
purpose I would ask Your Excellency to allow your 
Criminal Investigation Department to correspond 
directly and freely on all such subjects with my Inspec- 
tor-General of the District Police who may be trusted to 
exercise discretion and judgment in such matters. 
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It is obvious that unless this procedure is adopted, 
delays are likely to occur in obtaning information as 
regards the arrival or departure of suspected indivi¬ 
duals, In the same manner I will issue orders to my 
Police to correspond freely in such matters with 
the Police in British India. 

6. Your Excellency has been so kind as to ask my 
advice in regard to measures which may prove effec¬ 
tual in keeping out of Native States the insidious evil 
of sedition, and the manner in which Your Excellency 
should assist towards this end. My knowledge of the 
conditions obtaining in different Native States in India 
is very limited, but if I may venture to express an 
opinion it would be that Your Excellency should as often 
as possible write to some principal Ruling Princes 
and consult with them as regards all important matters 
touching the welfare of not only the Native States but 
also the Indian Empire as a whole. I look upon the 
Native States iu India as the pillars of the Empire, and 

' I feci sure that the Ruling Princes will prove worthy of 
the confidence and trust that may be reposed in them. 
Indeed it cannot be otherwise ; because as Your Excel¬ 
lency rightly observes in your Kharita, the interests of 
the Government of India and of the Ruling Princes in 
India arc in this lespect quite identical. 

7. There are, however, two or three suggestions 
that I would make for Your Excellency’s consider¬ 
ation :— 

(1) The Government of India as well as the Provin¬ 
cial Governments and Indian Durbars should as often 
as possible issue Press Communiques for the purpose of 
officially contradicting or correcting false allegations 
or exaggerated reports, and call upon the news-papers 
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that publish such things to print formal contradictions 
or correction's as directed. It is no longer safe or desi¬ 
rable to treat with silent contempt any perverse state¬ 
ment which is publicly made because the spread of 
education, on the one hand, has created a general 
interest in the news of the country, and a section of the 
Press, on the other hand, deliberately disseminates news 
calculated to promote enmity between Europeans and 
Indians, or to excite hatred of Government and its 
officers in the ignorant and credulous minds. Official- 
warnings to editors, publishers, proprietors and printers 
of the offending papers would also have a salutary 
effect and would probably often save the necessity of 
public prosecutions which may possibly do more harm 
than good. 

(2) The Native States should prohibit all clubs, libra¬ 
ries and other institution from subscribing to any papers 
or journals believed to be instrumental in spreading 
sedition, and officials subscribing to or taking in such 
literature should be told that they would be looked upon 
with disfavour. I have myself taken the initiative in 
this matter and have issued orders to that effect. 

(8) 1 am also inclined to' think that itinerant 

agitators (often disguised as Sanyasis) are not watched 
as thoroughly as they should be. Such persons should 
be followed from province to province and regularly 
handed over for surveillance. 

8. The experience that I have acquired within the 
last 25 years in ruling my State, encourages me to 
venture upon a few observations which I trust will be 
accepted in the spirit in which they are offered. I 
have already said that my subjects are as a rule con- 
iented, peaceful and law-abiding. For this blessing I 
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have to thank my ancestors. They were singularly 
free from all religious and racial prejudices. Their 
wisdom and foresight induced them to employ Hindus 
and Muhammadans, Europeans and Parsis alike in 
carrying on the administration, and they reposed 
entire confidence in their officers, whatever religion, 
race, sect or creed they belonged to. Hence it 
followed that in the early part of the last century Raja 
Chundoo Lai was Minister of Hyderabad for over a 
quarter of a century- The two Daftardars (Record- 
keepers of the State) were Hindus whose descendents 
still enjoy the jagire, offices and honours conferred by 
my predecessors. Inheriting as I did the policy of my 
forbears, I endeavoured to follow in their footsteps. 
My present Minister, the highest official in the State, 
is, as Your Excellency is aware, a Hindu. One of my 
four Moin ul-Mahams is Mr. Casson Walker whose 
services have been lent to me by the Government of 
India. The Secretary to my Government in the 
Revenue Depaitmeut is Mr. Dunlop who has retired 
from the British service, and Mr. Hankin, who is a 
Government of India official, is the Inspector-General 
of my District Police. Although I am a strict Sunni 
myself, some of my Muhammadan noblemen and 
high officers of the State are Shias, Arabs and other 
Muhammadan races number among my State officials, 
Hindus of all sects, creeds, and denominations 
serve in my State and many hold high positions. 
The Revenue administration of one half my State is at 
present entrusted to two Parsis who are Siibadars (Com¬ 
missioners of Divisions). It is in a great measure to 
this policy that I attribute the contentment and well¬ 
being of my dominions. Your Excellency will, there- 
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fore, quite understand how gratified I was to learn of 
the wise, generous and liberal policy pursued by 
Your Excellency and the Secretary of State for India 
in giving effect to the principles, announced in the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 and solemnly reaffirmed 
in the King Emperor’s gracious message to the Princes 
and Peoples of India in 1908, by appointing an Indian 
as a member of your Executive Council and two 
Indians as members of the Council of the Secretary of 
State. This liberal policy as also the enlargement of 
the Legislative Councils will, I earnestly trust, serve to 
allay the present unrest and to remove altogether the 
seditious movement which is happily confined to a 
very small minority. 

I am a great believer in conciliation and repression 
going hand in hand to cope with the present condition 
of India which is but transitory. While sedition should 
be localised and rooted out sternly and even mercilessly 
deep sympathy and unreserved reliance should manifest 
themselves in all dealings with loyal subjects without 
distinction of creed caste or colour. I am exceedingly 
glad that this view has commended itself to your 
Excellency and I feel sure that the Indian Empire has 
new entered on a new and brighter era of peace and 
prosperity under the bonign reign of His Majesty the 
King Emperor. 




Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 

P erhaps there is no greater Moslem name known 
to modern India than that of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan^ religionist^ reformer and rebuilder of 
Islam in India. Syed Ahmed was born on April 17, 
1817, at Delhi, during the decadent days of Moghul 
rule. He claimed direct descent from the Prophet 
Muhammad, and his grandfather, Syed Hadi, was a 
noble at the Court of Alamgir 11. His father, Mir 
Taqui is believed to have refused the post of Minister 
to Akbar II., but he died while his son was yet young. 
Ahmed, therefore, owed all that was best in him to his 
mother, an uncommon, talented lady. Under her 
careful training, he became proficient in Arabic and 
Persian and the marked first hand knowledge, he, in 
later times, showed in his controversial writings with 
Mullahs and professed Orientalists, may be traced to 
the grounding he obtained at this period of his life. 
In 1839 when he was about 22, he joined as Naib 
Munshi to Sir Robert N- C. Hamilton, then Commis¬ 
sioner of Agra, and afterwards well-known as Resident 
at Indore, and by his services during the Mutiny. 
Two years later in 1841, he was appointed Munsiff 
of Mainpuri, in the present United Provinces, from 
where he was transferred to Delhi (then not yet 
transferred to Punjab) in 1846 as Sadr Amin. During 
the nine years he stayed here, he patiently studied the 
historical remains of the great Imperial City and wrote 
a descriptive account of it. It was translated into 
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English in part by Mr. Roberts, then Collector of 
Delhi, and into French by M. Garcinde Tassy, the 
well-known Orientalist in 1861, and has largely been 
drawn upon by subsequent writers on the archaeology 
of the great Empire City. The Royal Asiatic Society 
recognised its worth and conferred on its author its 
Membership in 1864. He was in 1855, transferred to 
Bijnour, where during the Mutiny year, he saved 
many English lives. What he had seen and what he 
had heard during that calamitous period enabled him 
in 1858 to write an Urdu pamphet on the Causes of the 
Indian Revolt^ subsequently translated by Sir Auckland 
Colvin and Lieutenant-Colonel Graham, the latter of 
whom subsequently became his biographer. This 
booklet is a manly protest against the mischievous 
attacks that were levelled against Indian character by 
persons who little understood what the Mutiny of 
1858 meant, Syed Ahmed essayed, successfully we 
think, to prove that it was the result of ignorance on 
the part of the Government of the discontents of the 
people and soldiery, and of the people of the intentions 
and acts of Government. His analysis was piercing, 
his language telling and his reasoning convincing. But 
it is difficult to say how far it influenced public opinion. 
It was first published In 1863, when the principle evil 
it complained of-non-admission of an Indian into the 
the Legislative Councils of India—had been rectified 
by the Act of 186. However, the pamphle t is not 
without its own interest. It shows the first yearnings 
in the Indian breast, under British rule, for repre¬ 
sentative institutions. “ It is from the voice of the 
people only,^' says he in one place, “ that Government 
can learn whether its projects are likely to be 
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well-received. The voice of the people can alone 
check errors in the bud, and warn us of the dangers 
before they burst upon and destroy us.” I do not 
wish to enter,” he says at another place, “ into the 
question as to how the ignorant and uneducated .latives 
of Hindustan could be allowed to share in the delibera¬ 
tions of the Legislative Council or as to how they 
should be selected to form an assembly like the English 
Parliament. All I wish to prove is that such a step is 
not only advisable, but absolutely necessary, and that 
the disturbances are due to the neglect of such a 
measure.” And it seems an irony of fate that it should 
have fallen to such an one as this to oppose the in¬ 
troduction of the representative element as proposed 
by the Indian National Congress, and the Congress 
itself which did work, which, perhaps, under other 
circumstances, he would have acknowledged to be a 
necessary institution for India. Therein he showed a 
weakness that has militated not a little against the 
harmonious evolving of a nation in India, for the 
creation of which he confessedly worked hard. 

If Syed Ahmed failed there, he did much to purge 
Muhammadan social and religious life of many self- 
inflicted ills from which it was suffering. His transfer 
to Ghazipur about 1862, marks an eventful period in 
his life’s history. While there he founded the Scientific 
Society in 1863, under whose auspices a number of 
English works were translated into Urdu. In 1869, he 
accompanied his son to England, and while there first 
conceived the idea of establishing an institution after 
the Oxford and Cambridge University Colleges. On 
his return to India in 1871, he began the Social 
Reformer^ in which he advocated the religious and 
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social reformation of his community. He hit hard at 
many old and cherished institutions, and the opposition 
offered may better be imagined than described. 
The Mullahs combined against him and treated him 
as a heretic ; and indeed, they even went so far (it is 
said) as to declare that his assassination would be a 
praiseworthy act. They passed the edict of ex-com¬ 
munication against him,—that last refuge of defeated 
orthodoxy— and even sent special men to secure 
authenticated juiwahs of Kujor (infidelity) against him. 
It is not known how far this attitude of orthodoxy 
was due to his social views but the following may 
be taken as representing intelligent Muhammadan 
opinion on the subject. “ Change of customs'^ said 
Mr, Yusuf Ali I.C.S, at a London meeting, “ was a 
contributory cause of the bitterness with which Sir 
Syed Ahmed was assailed, but the main reason was 
on accoiml of his theological views. It was because 
Sir Syed adopted opinions which were in the eyes of 
many Muhanuiiadans absolutely heretical, if not anti- 
Moslem, that their great hatred of him arose. When he 
was last in Lucknow, he said to a Moulvie connected 
with the most pronounced anti-Aligarh organisation, 
‘ why is it you and your party so strongly object to 
English education or to education^ ? He replied, ‘ we 
don’t object to English education or to your wearing 
European clothes ; what we do object to is that you 
learn natural theology ; that you try to interpret the 
Koran in a way that we cannot follow ; that you throw 
aside the authority of the commentators, and take your 
stand upon the text as interpreted by your own intelli¬ 
gence.^ That expression explained the line of cleavage 
between the Aligarh School and the Old School.’’ 
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Though he preached what has been quaintly termed 
“ Broad Church Muhammadanism, ” he was by no 
means a revolutionary in social, or religious matters. 
He was, in some respects, even a rigid conservative. He 
was against educating Muhammadan girls in public 
schools ; he was against change of dress and demeanour 
amongst Muhammadan women ; and lie was, as may be 
inferred after that, against intermarriages between 
Muhammadans and Europeans. His religious views 
appear to have given even more offence to his orthodox 
co-religionists than his social habits of keeping an open 
table and dining with European gentlemen. His 
“ Muhammadan commentary on the Bible/Mn particular,, 
was singled out by some of them for vituperative 
abuse. It is possible his rationalism gave them offence ; 
for one discourse at least (the seventh) has been con¬ 
sidered worth while reprinting by the S. P. C. K. for its 
own purposes. Syed Ahmed, on the other hand, had 
to contend* against Christian prejudices and misunder¬ 
standing of the religion he so dearly loved. His Essays 
on the Life of Mahomed^ based on original research 
conducted in the archives ot the British Museum, and 
published in 1870, is a closely reasoned answer to Sir 
William Muir^s well-known life of the prophet of 
Arabia. He also wrote a spirited reply to Sir W. W. 
Hunter’s not less known work, the Indian Mussalmans^ 
are they bound in conscience to rebel against the Queen ? 

In 1876, he retired from Government service, as Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge. He now centred all his thoughts on 
the establishment of a Central Muhammadan Institution 
at Aligarh, which he chose for its location. Aligarh is 
now known chiefly through it; and it owes its origin, de¬ 
velopment, and unique character to the inspiring genius 
u 
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of one man—Syed Ahmed Khan. The origin of the 
Institution is to be sought in his desire to render fit 
his co-religionists for taking their place in the Indian 
political sphere. “ The admissions of Indians,’’ he 
said in one of his discourses, ‘‘ to the Supreme Legis¬ 
lative Council is a beginning of the advancement of 
India. You remember my premonition, that the day is 
not far off when I trust that the Council will be com¬ 
posed ot representatives from every Division or District 
and that the laws will be enacted by you and abided by 
you also. So ponder well how necessary it is for the 

people to advance in education and experience. 

The object (of this discourse) is to inculcate on your 
minds the great fact that Her Majesty wishes all her 
subjects to be treated alike irrespective of their religion, 
race, or colour and has opened the doors for all ; the 
only way lo avail ourselves of the great opportunity is 
to advance ourselves in arts and sciences.^’ Mark the 
last sentence ; that is the keystone of the educational 
arch of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadur. Indeed, this 
has been openly avowed and admitted. “ The Anglo- 
Oriental College,'^ one authority says “ differs from most 
other Colleges in being the expansion of a political 
rather than a purely educational impulse. To this 
feeling, the feeling that national interests depend upon 
the principle it asserts, is due the support it has received 
and the extreme interest with which it is watched, not 
only by the advanced school of Muhammadanism but 
by the British Government.’^ Two cardinal principles, 
according to the same authority, “ differentiate this 
College from other public educational establishments in 
India, religious instruction infhe Moslem faith : reading 
being part of the curriculum ; the system modelled on 
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that of Oxford or Caihbridge, the students living to¬ 
gether and enjoying a healthy College life.^* These 
were the purposes and these the principles upon which 
the College was established in 1875. In 1876, Syed 
Ahmed settled down at Aligarh and in 1877, Lord 
Lytton laid the foundation stone of the present build¬ 
ings. The College has since then flourished under the 
care of Principals like Beck and Morrison. Its Boarding 
Homes accommodate about 1,000 students, and its 
Football and Circket teams have won deserved renown 
in India. In working out the details of the scheme for 
the College, it seems necessary to add here, he was ably 
aided by his son, the distinguished Justice Mahmood. 
The building is modelled on an Oxford or Cambridge 
College, and as far as possible it is run on the methods 
and system of an English Public School. According to 
Mr Theodore Morrison, it is a “ Moslem Eaton. 
Though this designation is admitted by some to be too 
grandiose to describe the Aligarh Institute, “ yet,'^ 
according to him, it “ emphasises the right point. Its 
real merit is that of a residential school ; but, as he 
observes, “ the endowment is small, the Moslem 
community is poor and Aligarh sadly wanting in the 
opulent appointments of Eaton. Since this opinion 
was expressed by him, there has been set on foot a 
movement to convert the College into a University. 
His Highness the Aga Khan expressed the Moslem 
wish when he declared at Delhi in 1903 these words : 
“We want Aligarh to be such a home of learning as to 
command the same respect as schools at Berlin or 
Oxford, Leipsic or Paris. Above all, we want to create 
for our people an intellectual and moral capital, a City 
which shall be the home of educated ideas and pure 
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ideals, and which shall hold up to the world a noble 
standard of the justice and virtue and purity of our 
beloved faith/' No greater memorial than that could 
be raised to the genius that orginally conceived the 
worth of such an Institution, 

A man like that could not but favourably impress 
Government. While in England, he had been presented 
to Her Majesty the late Queen, and had been invested 
with the C.S.I. by the Duke of Argylle and chosen an 
Honorary Member of the London Athenaeum. He was 
nominated a member of the N.W.P. (now U.P.) 
Legislative Council about the time he founded the 
College, and in 1878, he was made, by Lord Lytton, 
a member of the Imperial Legislative Council. In 
1881, Lord Ripon re-nominated him, and he took 
opportunity to get the Vaccination and the Kazi Acts 
passed. He also supported the Ilbert Bill, but opposed 
the Self-Government Bill, which for the first time, 
estranged Hindu sentiment from him. 

‘‘ But, though unusually liberal-minded," says an 
English critic in regard to this aspect of his character, 

“ with regard to those of his own faith, Syed Ahmed 
was decidedly intolerant when it was a question of 
giving Hindus, and especially Bengalis, some share in 
Municipal Government, and when he was a member of 
Lord Ripon's Council he did his utmost to prevent the 
adoption of the system of popular elections to Municipal 
Councils." He was nominated by Lord Ripon a member 
of the famous Education Commission of 1882, a position 
he had to resign subsequently. His place, however 
was taken by his son, the late Mr. Justice Mahmood, 
who, next to Syed Ahmed, had taken the most 
conspicuous, though largely silent, part in founding the 
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Aligarh College and laying down the principles on which 
it should be worked. In 1886, he founded the Muham¬ 
madan Educational Conference, which has now become 
a regular annual gathering of all Muhammadans for 
propagating Aligarh ideas. In 1887, he was nominated 
a Member of the Public Service Commission by Lord 
Dufferin, in which capacity he pleaded for the now 
discarded Statutory Civil Service. 

Despite the fact that he had strenuously opposed the 
introduction of the principle of representation into 
Indian political institutions, Syed Ahmed retained at 
this time the good will and friendship of Hindus. These 
joined his co-religionists in welcoming him in the 
Punjab, when he visited that Province in 1884 on a 
tour for collecting funds for the Aligarh College. 
His replies are worth reading even at this moment for 
the statesmanlike spirit they breathe. “We (Hindus 
and Moslems) should try to become one in heart and soul 
and act in unison ; if united we can support each other. 
If not, the effect of one against the other would tend to 
the destruction and downfall of both. In old historical 
books and tradiiions you will have read and heard, 
and we see it even now, that all the people inhabiting 
one country are designated by the term “ nation.^' 
The different tribes of Afghanistan are termed one 
nation, and so are the miscellaneous hordes peopling 

Iran.Hindus and Muhammadans, brethren, do you 

people any other country than Hindustan ? Do you 
not inhabit the same land ? Are you not burned and 
buried on the same soil ? Do you tread the same ground 
and live upon the same soil ? Remember that the words 
Hindu and Mahomedan are only meant for religious dis¬ 
tinction-otherwise all persons, whether Hindu or 
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Mahomedan, even the Christians who reside in this 
country are all in this particular respect belonging to 
one and the same nation. Then all these different sects 
can only be described as one nation ; they must each 
and all unite tor the good of the country which is 
common to all. *’ That is an opinion that appears again 
and again in his speeches. But he gave a rude set-back 
to it when he opposed the Indian National Congress in 
1887, which has since its birth, now nearly twenty seven 
years ago, pleaded for and in the interests of a common 
Indian Nationality. When the disillusionment came, its 
work was complete. It shook Hindu faith to the core in 
Syed Ahmed, from whom not a few Indians in the North 
had learnt their first political lessons. Since that day the 
“ Aligarh party has been a disturbing element in 
Indian politics, and the welding of the Indian peoples 
into a Kalion—which Syed Ahmed had so much at 
heart—has been rendered more and more difficult 
Since his time too, the cult of Hindu and Moslem has 
been utilised tor purposes which Syed Ahmed, if he 
had lived, would have been the first to deplore and 
declaim against The comely Indian Maiden of two eyes 
has given place to the jealous second wife and the results 
have been truly disastrous. It would be unphilosophicaL 
to hold Syed Ahmed responsible tor all these conseq¬ 
uences. But how far a false move, a wrong step, 
especially in politics, may lead to is best illustrated by 
them. What led Syed Ahmed to change his front in 
1888 ? That is an interesting question, but too difficult 
to answer. Contemporary literature (mostly controversial, 
and highly controversial too) is too dangerous a guide 
to adopt wholesale. But this much seems fairly 
deducible from it: that Syed Ahmed lacked, as a 
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politician, judgment. He cherished better than he 
acted ; he spoke better than he did ; and designed better 
than he built. His failing has become the failing of bis 
co-religionists and the more the pity. Contemporary 
Hindu politicians who had so far followed his lead, set 
downlhis conversion to Anglo-Indian influence. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say what truth there may be in this. A cautious 
critic may admit that action and inter-action had done 
its work, about this time, with Syed Ahmed. He had by 
his free social habifs imperceptibly imbibed the Anglo- 
Indian spirit in politics, and as an English writer 
has candidly put it, this attitude of opposition to the 
Hindu recommended him all the more to Anglo-Indian 
sympathies.” Of course, Syed Ahmed was hardly 
conscious of the change that had come over him, but he 
was none the less strong in his conviction when he 
declared himself against the Congress. We have here 
the key to the idolising of Syed Ahmed by Anglo-Indians, 
Government gazetted him K.C.S.I. in 1889. He richly 
deserved the honour, despite his opposition to the 
Congress. Personally he was a man of extreme 
courtesy combined with dignity of bearing. He spoke 
well, wrote vigorously, argued closely, and worked with 
heart and soul for the work he loved. Some of his 
phrases will live long in the vocabulary of the Nation ” 
he loved so well and spoke so sensibly about. 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I| shall not look upon his like again. 



Extracts from the speeches and writings of the 
late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. 

I 

THE SEPOY MUTINY 

As regards the rebellion of 1857, the fact is, that 
•for a long period, many grievances had been 
rankling in the hearts of the people. In course of time 
a vast store of explosive material had been collected. 
It wanted but the application of a match to light it, 
and that match was applied by the Mutinous Army. 

The original cause of the outbreak was the non-admis¬ 
sion of a native as a member into the Legislative Council. 

I believe that this Rebellion owes its origin to one 
great cause to which all others are but secondary bran¬ 
ches so to speak of the parent stem. I do not found my 
belief on any speculative grounds or any favourite 
theory of my own. For centuries many able and 
thoughtful men have concurred in the views I am about 
to express. 

Most men, I believe, agree in thinking that it is 
highly conducive to the welfire and prosperity of 
Government; indeed it is essential to its stability that 
the people should have a voice in its Councils. It is 
from the voice of the people only that Government can 
learn whether its projects are likely to be well-received. 
The voice of the people can alone check errors in the 
bud, and warn us of the dangers before they burst 
upon, and destroy us. 

To form a Parliament from the natives of India is 
of course out of the question. It is not only impossible 
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but useless. There is no reason however why the 
natives of the country should be excluded from the 
Legislative Councils, and here it is that you come upon 
the one great root of all this evil. Here is the origin of 
all the troubles that have befallen Hindustan .... 

The evils which resulted to India from the non*ad- 
mission of natives into the Legislative Council of India 
were various. Government could never know the in¬ 
advisability of the laws and regulations which it passed. 
It could never hear as it ought to have heard the voice 
of the people on such a subject. The people had no 
means ot protesting against what they might feel to be 
a foolish measure or of giving public expression to their 
own wishes. But the greatest mischief lay in this that 
the people misunderstood the views and intentions of 
Government. They misapprehended every act and 
whatever law was passed was misconstrued by men who 
had no share in the framing of it, and hence no means 
of judging of its spirit. At length the Hindustanees fell 
into the habit of thinking that all the laws were passed 
with a view to degrade and ruin them, and to deprive 

them and their fellows of their religion. 

I do not wish to enter here into the question as to how 
the ignorant and uneducated natives of Hindustan 
could be allowed to share in the deliberations of the 
Legislative Council : or as to how they should be 
selected to form an assembly like the English Parlia¬ 
ment. They are knotty points. All I wish to prove 
here is that such a step is not only advisable, but 
absolutely necessary, and that the disturbances are due 
to the neglect of such a measure. 

The outbreak of the rebellion proceeded from the 
following five causes :— 
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1. Ignorance on the part of the people : by which I 
mean misapprehension of the intentions of Government. 

2. The passing of such laws and regulations and 
forms of procedure as jarred with the established cus¬ 
toms and practice of Hindustan and the introduction of 
such as were in themselves objectionable. 

3. Ignorance on the part of the Government of the 
condition of the people ; of their modes of thought and 
life ; and of the grievances through which their hearts 
were becoming estranged. 

4. The neglect on the part of our Rulers of such 
points as were essential to the good Government of 
Hindustan. 

5. The bad management, and disaffection of the 
Army. 

I would here say that I do not wish it to be under¬ 
stood that the views of the Government were in reality 
such as have been imputed to them. I only wish to say 
that they were misconstrued by the people, and that this 
misconstruction hurried on the rebellion. Had there 
been a native of Hindustan in the Legislative Council, 
the people would never have fallen into such errors. 


II 

HINDU-MAHOMEDAN PROBLEM 

We Hindus and Mahomedans) should try to 
become one heart and soul and act in unison, if united, 
we can support each other. If not, the effect of one 
against the other would tend to the destruction and 
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downfall of both. (Cheers.) In old historical books and 
traditions you will have read and heard, and we see it 
even now, that all the people inhabiting one country 
are designated by the term one nation. The different 
tribes of Afghanistan are termed one nation, and so are 
the miscellaneous hordes peopling Iran, distinguished 
by the term Europeans, though abounding in variety 
of thoughts and religions, are still known as members of 
one nation, though people of other countries also do 
come and settle with them, but being mixed together 
they are called members of one and the same nation. 
So that from the oldest times the word nation is applied 
to the inhabitants of one country, though they differ in 
some peculiarities which are characteristic of their 
own. Hindu and Mahomedan brethren, do you people 
any country other than Hindustan ? Do'you not inhabit 
the same land ? Are you not burned and buried on the 
same soil ? Do you not tread the same ground and 
live upon the same soil ? Remember that the words 
Hindu and Mahomedan are only meant for religious 
distinction—otherwise all persons, whether Hindu or 
Mahomedan, even the Christians who reside in this 
country, are all in this particular respect belonging to 
one and the same nation. (Cheers.) Then all these 
different sects can only be described as one nation ; 
they must each and all unite for the good of the country 
which is common to all. 
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III 

THE BENGALEES 

Even granting that the majority of those composing 
this Association are Hindus, still I say that this light 
has been diffused by the same whom I call by the 
epithet of Bengalees. I assure you that Bengalees are 
the only people in our country whom we can properly 
be proud of, and it is only due to them that knowledge, 
liberty and patriotism have progressed in ourcountry* 
I can truly say that really they are the head and crown 
of all the different communities of Hindustan. * * 

I myself was fully cognizant of all those difficulties 
which obstructed my way, but notwithstanding these 
I heartily wished to serve my country and my nation 
faithfully. In the word Nation I include both Hindus 
and Mahomedans because that is the only meaning 
which I can attach to it, * * 

With me it is not so much worth considering what 
is their religious faith, because we do not see anything 
of it. What we do see is that we inhabit the same 
land, are subject to the rule of the same Governors, the 
fountains of benefits for all are the same, and the 
pangs of famine also we suffer equally. These are the 
different grounds upon which, I call both those races 
which inhabit India by one word, z.^., Hindu^ meaning 
to say that they are the inhabitants of Hindustan. 
While in the Legislative Council I was always anxious 
ior the prosperity of this nation. 
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IV 

REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS FOR 
INDIA 

The system of representation by election means the 
representation of the views and interests of the majority 
of the population, and, in countries where the popu¬ 
lation is composed of one race and one creed it is no 
doubt the best system that can be adopted. But, my 
Lord, in a country like India, where caste distinctions 
still flourish, where there is no fusion of the various 
races, where religious distinctions are still violent, 
where education in its modern sense has not made an 
equal or proportionate progress among all'the sections 
ot the population, I am convinced that the introduction 
of the principle of election, pure and simple, for repre¬ 
sentation of various interests on the Local Boards and 
District Councils, would be attended with evils of 
greater significance than purely economic considerations. 
So long as differences of race and creed, and the dis¬ 
tinctions ot caste form an important element in the 
socio-political life of India, and influence her inhabi¬ 
tants in matters connected with the administration and 
welfare of the country at large^ the system of election, 
pure and simple, cannot be safely adopted The larger 
community would totally override the interests of the 
smaller community, and the ignorant public would hold 
Government responsible for introducing measures which 
might make the differences of race and creed more 
violent than ever. 
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V 

ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIALS OLD AND NEW 

Contempt is an ineradicable wrong. Being treated 
contemptuously sinks deep into a man^s heart, and 
although uninjured by the same as to his worldly goods, 
he still becomes an enemy. The wound rankles deep 
and cannot be healed. That given by a sword can be 
healed but that inflicted by a contemptuous word can 
not . .. 

Now in the first years of the British Rule in India, 
the people were heartily in favour of it. This good 
feeling the Government has now forfeited and the 
natives very generally say that they are treated with 
contempt. A native gentleman is in the eyes of any 
petty Ofticial, as much lower than that Official as that 
Official esteems himself lower than a Duke. The 
opinion of many of these Officials is that no native can 
be a gentleman. 

However good the intentions of Government with 
regard to its subjects may be, unless these same Officials 
give practical proof thereof by kind treatment of the 
natives, the people will not believe in them. Theory 
and practice are not one»and the same. In these days, 
or rather within the last few years the feeling of 
Officials towards natives is not nearly so favourable as 
was formerly the case. In olden days natives were 
treated with honour and in a friendly manner by these 
Officials, and consequently to use a native expression, 
‘‘they carried their (natives’) hearts in their hands.^^ 









Sir Gooroodas Banerjee 

HERE are few living Bengalee worthies more 
highly or more universally esteemed in or outside 
Bengal than Sir Gooroodas Banerjee. Learned 
though he is, it is his character which really compels 
respect. He is a man with a conscience. It is said 
that he almost always carries a copy of the Gita in his 
pocket, and true it is that there are few men in India 
at present whose lives have been more consciously 
moulded by its principles. When he was practising at 
the Bar it was his glory that he never sold his soul for 
lucre. His private life is pure to spotlessness. His 
life is remarkable not merely for its purity but also for 
its high standard of public duty. Though in the evening 
of life his interest in all matters of public weal 
is unceasing, and since his retirement from the Bench 
there has not been a single important public meeting 
at Calcutta to which his presence has not lent weight 
and dignity. Of his services to the cause of ‘ national 
education ^ we shall speak in the sequel. His public 
services and everything else pale before the one ele¬ 
ment in his character which outshines all the rest, its 
sweetness. Sir Gooroodas is one of those simple, guile¬ 
less, and child-like men of whom we cannot think that 
they have any enemies- And yet this child-likeness is 
in his case combined with firmness. It once happened 
that Sir Gooroodas had to speak at a meeting after 
Lord Curzon who was the principal speaker of the 
evening. Lord Curzon \ with his usual eloquence 
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dwelt on the blessings of British rule in India and' 
spoke as if amongst other things England had saved 
India from savagery in the medical art. The remarks of 
Lord Curzon so grated upon the ears of Sir Gooroodas 
that he emphatically repudiated them when the time 
came for him to speak and assured his audience that 
medical science had been developed to a very high 
degree in Ancient India. Again, Sir Gooroodas not 
finding himself in agreement with his colleagues on the 
Universities Commission appointed by Lord Curzon, 
did not take things “lying down but wrote an 
emphatic minute of dissent. We have mentioned these 
two instances to show that the inoffensiveness of Sir 
Gooroodas is not by any means weakness. What is 
perhaps even more remarkable in him than all this is 
that he has not discarded the habits and customs of 
his community. He has the reputation of being the 
most orthodox educated Hindu in Bengal. But there 
need be no fear that his orthodoxy is reactionary or 
in any wise opposed to the forces of progress- He 
thus expressed himself at a recent meeting in Cal¬ 
cutta :— 

“Thus, though Hinduism has certain eternal and 
unchanging features, there is no fear of its being op¬ 
posed to progress. What then are these permanent 
features and unchanging ideals of Hindu life and 
thought? They are not mere matters of ritual and 
dogma, important as these may be for disciplinary 
purposes, but they rise above ritual and dogma, and 
concern the spirit in man. They are on the theoreti¬ 
cal side, a firm living faith that life is not a scramble 
for the transitory good things of the earth but is a 
struggle for the attainment of spiritual good, and on the 
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practical side, the leading of a life of cheerful self- 
abnegation and devotion to the performance of duty 
regardless of reward for the service of humanity. These 
being the ideals which a Hindu university will incul¬ 
cate, there need be no apprehension in the mind of 
even the most radical reformer that such a university 
will be antagonistic to progress. While aiding spiri¬ 
tual advancement a Hindu university will give all due 
attention to technical and industrial education for 
serving humanity in attaining material progress. For 
no one feels more keenly than the Hindu that exclu¬ 
sive devotion of attention to things spiritual to the 
utter neglect of the physical side of creation has brought 
about the lamentably backward material condition in 
which we are.’^ 

He thus believes that India has in the past pursued 
spiritual interests to the serious detriment of material^ 
and that the balance between the two ought to be 
much more harmonious than it has hitherto been. 
Towards the realisation of such a future for India Sir 
Gooroodas labours to the best of his lights. The life 
of such a man, learned, simple, pious. God-fearing, 
unselfish, ought to be a lesson and a reminder, an 
example and an inspiration to Indian youth. 

He was born on the 26th January 1844, at Nari- 
keldanga in the suburbs of Calcutta, in a Brahman 
family of no great worldly means. His father was as 
poor as he was pious and learned in Sanskrit. Indeed 
both his parents were great in the true wealth of the 
Brahman, piety and purity. It is said that the father 
used to take the child on his lap and recite verses from 
the Gita. But the father did not live to see his son’s 
career of distinction. He died when his son was still 
12 
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a child, leaving his family in very straitened circum¬ 
stances indeed. But the mother on whom the task of 
bringing up the child now devolved was a woman of 
great sweetness and force of character, and the gentle 
but firm touch of her hand has been in no mean degree 
responsible for the character of her distinguished son. 
We have the son's testimony itself to the care with 
which she brought him up- Speaking at a recent 
meeting at Calcutta, Sir Gooroodas said : ‘‘ What 

boy is there who takes to his books without compulsion ? 

•.I myself required all a mother’s anxious 

compulsion and rebuke to take to my lessons." How 
many of us can guess what a passion of tender feeling 
towards his mother speaks in these simple w'ords ! It 
has been well remarked that the love of their mothers 
has been a passion with the great men of India 
as much as with humble folk- And Sir Gooroodas 
cherishes his mother’s memory with passionate devo¬ 
tion. She lived to see her son a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, and when she died in 1889, so severe was 
the shock to our hero that for sometime he was actually 
prostrated. 

The boy was sent for his first schooling to a Pathsala 
of the old type. Very recently Sir Gooroodas had 
occasion to indulge in some interesting reminiscences of 
his Pathsala days. In answer to some amiable critics 
of the Elementary Education Bill who protested that 
Brahman boys would refuse to sit with non-Brahman 
pupils in free primary schools he said : 

‘‘Well, I happen to belong to the Brahmin caste 
(Hear, hear), though I am a very unworthy member of 
that class (Cries of No! no !), I can recall to mind what 
happened more than half a century ago when I was a 
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boy—a Brahmin boy attending a Pathsala (primary 
school in the suburbs of Calcutta). In that Pathsala I 
sat side by side with an oilman^s son ; and again I 
remember he was more advanced than 1 in Pathsala 
reading and I did not feel the slightest hesitation in 
taking lessons from him (Loud applause). If more 
than half a century ago that was tolerated, can there be 
any shadow of objection to a measure like this on such 
grounds at the present day ? This reminds me, and I 
ask you to remember, that though Mr.' Gokhale’s Bill 
appears to be original, it will be really nothing more 
than a revival of a state of things which existed in 
indigenous India more than half a century ago.*’ 

After a bright career at school and in college Mr. 
Gooroodas Bannerjee took his M. A. Degree in Mathe¬ 
matics in the year 1865, and was soon after appointed 
Lecturer in Mathematics in the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. In the following year he took the B. L. 
Degree heading the list of successful candidates, and 
got himself enrolled on the Bar of the Calcutta High 
Court. Sometime after he went to the Berhampore 
College as Law Lecturer and joined the Bar of the 
District. He returned to the Calcutta High Court in 
1872, and in 1876 passed the Honours Examination 
in Law. In the year following he obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. Being appointed Tagore 
Law Lecturer in 1878, he took for his subject 
the “Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhan, and 
his lectures thereon still form a standard work. 
Equipped with such legal learning, he soon made his 
mark at the Bar. But be it .said to his credit, that 
he never bowed the knee to Baal but studiously pre¬ 
served an incorruptible standard of professional honour 
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and integrity. He never forgot that there were higher 
things than money. He at any rate convincingly 
demonstrated that purity and the legal profession need 
not be mutually incompatible. Such a man was 
bound to win widespread recognition, and it was no* 
wonder that when Justice Cunningham retired from 
the Bench of the Calcutta High Court, Sir Gooroodas 
(Mr. Gooroodas as he then was) was appointed to the 
vacancy. 

Of his career on the bench it need only be said that 
it was marked by that passion for justice and truth 
which forms the key-note of his character. The junior 
members of the Bar found an ideal Judge in one who 
was ever so inoffensive- When duty required it, he 
was not slow to differ from his colleagues and write 
dissentient judgments- On his retirement he was 
knighted. 

Sir Gooroodas has all his life taken a deep interest 
in educational matters. In fact he has made the sub¬ 
ject of education his special study, and his reputation 
as an educationist is to-day second to none in India. 
He has published a book entitled “ Thoughts on Educa¬ 
tion.’^ He was appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University in 1879, and has been twice Vice-Chancellor. 
The Calcutta University has owed many a reform to 
his initiative and persistence. When Lord Curzon 
appointed the Universities Commission the presence of 
Sir Gooroodas on it was one of its redeeming features. 
But what can one man do against so many ? What 
one man could do he did, he wrote an emphatic Minute 
of Dissent. 

But it is in connection with the cause of National 
Education that Sir Gooroodas has done the best part 
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of his life’s work. He has been the life and soul of the 
National Council of Education, organised and consti¬ 
tuted at Calcutta in 1906. He it was who delivered 
the inaugural speech of the National Council at a great 
meeting held in the Town Hall of Calcutta. In it he 
justified the necessity of the new educational movement 
and outlined the lines along which it would be conduc¬ 
ted. He pointed out that foreign culture was imperative¬ 
ly necessary to India, but that its place should not 
be at the beginning but at the end of the educational 
career. The critics of the National Education Move¬ 
ment will do well to peruse it. 

A word as to the views that Sir Gooroodas holds in 
political and social matters. In his younger days before 
he had been trammelled by office, Sir Gooroodas was a 
striking figure on the Congress Platform. He is no 
sham and we may take it that his heart is with the 
National Movement, however abhorrent to his tender 
nature some of -its aberrations may be- In matters 
social Sir Gooroodas is a conservative. He does not 
seem to believe in interdining, razing of caste, and all 
the rest ot the panaceas, and yet his heart is tender as 
a flower. 

Sir Gooroodas was for sometime a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Since the death of Bankim 
Chander Chatterjee he has been the President of the 
Literary Section of the Calcutta University Institute. 

He is still in the best of health and takes a good long 
walk every day. The icy hand of old age has not laid 
its touch on his physical or mental powers. He is a 
iorce making for righteousness and purity of life. 
May he live long 1 



NATIONAL EDUCATION 

Statement of Objects 

The objects of the Bengal National Council of 
Education, as stated in its Memorandum of Association^ 
are amongst other things, 

(1) to impart Education, Literary and Scientific as 
well as Technical and Professional, on national lines and 
exclusively under national control, not in opposition to, 
but standing apart from, the existing systems of Primary, 
Secondary and Collegiate Education, attaching special 
importance to a knowledge of the country, its literature 
history and philosophy, and designed to incorporate 
with the best oriental ideals of life and thought the 
best assimilable ideals of the West ; 

(2) tn promote the study chiefly of such branches ot 
the arts and sciences as are best calculated to develop 
the material resources of the country and satisfy its 
pressing wants ; 

(3) to provide for denominational religious education 
subject to certain conditions ; 

(4) to create and maintain a high standard of pro¬ 
ficiency and to enforce strict discipline in accordance 
with the best traditions of the country ; 

(5) to impart and facilitate the imparting of educa¬ 
tion ordinarily through the medium of the vernaculars, 
and for that purpose to prepare and encourage the 
preparation of suitable text books in the vernaculars in 
arts and sciences ; 

(6) to create and maintain a high standard of 
qualificaticn, intellectual as well as mcral, in teachers, 
and found and maintain professorships and fellowships 
and 
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(7) to provide and arrange for meetings and confe¬ 
rences to promote and advance the cause of education. 

It may not be out of place here to say a few words 
to explain why these objects are deemed necessary or 
desirable, and how they are intended to be attair jd. 

1. Education on National Lines, 

In relation to the first mentioned object, there may 
be misconceptions which should be removed at the very 
outset. It may be said that though love of one^s own 
country and one’s own nation is laudable, yet education 
should not be limited by considerations of nationality, 
but should proceed upon a cosmopolitan basis. This 
may be true to a certain extent, and so far as it is true, 
the National Council accepts it by expressly providing 
for the incorporation of the best assimilable ideals of 
Western life and thought with our own. But though 
this a‘-siniilation of foreign ideals is desirable in the 
later stages of mental growth, in the earlier stages, such 
assimilation is not possible, and any attempt to force it 
on, will retard instead of accelerating the healthy de¬ 
velopment of the mind. Every student, when commenc¬ 
ing his school education, brings with him in addition to- 
his outfit of language the importance of which shold be 
separately considered, his stock of thoughts and 
sentiments, the gift of his nation, which the teacher, 
instead of ignoring and hastily displacing, should try 
to utilize and gradually improve. Want of due regard 
for this elementary principle is, I think, one of the 
main reasons why the existing system of English 
education in this country has failed to produce satis¬ 
factory results. Profiting by past experience, and 
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proceeding on a priori grounds, the National Council 
has accordingly deemed it not only desirable but 
necessary to resolve upon imparting education on 
national lines, and attaching special importance to a 
knowledge of the country, its literature, its history, 
and its philosophy. But while feeling convinced that 
there are defects in the existing system of education 
and seeking to avoid them, we do not ignore the benefits 
received from it ; and the education to be imparted by 
the National Council of Education is intended to stand 
apart from but not in opposition to the existing system. 

Defective as that system may be, it has helped the 
spread of education, and it is because it has been tried 
that we are placed in a position to find out its defects 
and devise means of reform. The time for change of 
methods has certainly arrived. One party thinks that 
by raising the standard of education and increasing the 
severity of examination tests so as more largely and 
more effectively to exclude the less lit from the held 
of work, and by making the controlling body less influ¬ 
enced by the popular element which is supposed to be 
averse to the enforcement of any stringent measures, 
all that is needful will be secured. There is another 
party, including many, if not all, of the members of the 
National Council of Education, who believe that the 
defects in the existing system of education lie deeper 
and require more radical but less stringent mensures 
of reform ; and who while equally anxious to raise the 
height of our educational fabric, are for broadening its 
base at the same time, so that those seeking education 
may have what they are fitted for, and none but the 
absolutely unfit may be excluded from the benefits of 
education. 
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I view the matter in its purely eduw^ational aspect, and 
and I deem it undesirable as it is unnecessary to discuss 
the question of Government policy, or to dwell upon 
the causes that have led to the establishment of the 
National Council of Education. I would only remark 
that none need be under any apprehension that the 
National Council of Education is antagonistic to any 
one or opposed to the interests of other educational 
institutions. We shall certainly teach our pupils to 
love their country and their nation, but we shall never 
tolerate in them, much less, teach them, want of love 
for others ; for we devoutly believe in the principle, 
often lost sight of by many in the elation of prosperity 
or under the exasperation of adversity, that true self- 
love is incompatible with want of love for any fellow- 
man, and that true self-interest can never be secured 
by injury to the legitimate interests of others. 

There is ample field for educational work, and ample 
scope for trial.of new systems. Only a very small 
section of the population of the country is receiving 
education now, and that education is given under one 
uniform system all throughout. An educational institu¬ 
tion proceeding on new lines may at least claim a fair 
trial. Moreover unhealthy competition must be most 
unlikely in this case. Our College and School have the 
rare good fortune of being supported by endowments, 
and they will not have to depend upon fees from 
students. 

While thus disavowing all intention of antagonism 
and rivalry, we confidently hope that this institution 
will prove a rival of other educational institutions in 
this sense that its intrinsic merits may, Heaven willing, 
enable it to show satisfactory results. But then where 
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is the harm ? We claim no monopoly of methods. If 
our methods are found efficacious, they may be adopted 
by others and then all rivalry will disappear. 

The question might be incidentally asked why, if 
there is no rivalry, the Council does not utilise any 
of the existing colleges and schools by granting them 
pecuniary aid. The answer is simple. They all follow 
the system sanctioned by the Universities and are not 
prepared to adopt our scheme. 

2. Scientific aud Technical Education. 

Our second object, namely the promotion of scientfic 
and technical education, will, I am sure, be approved 
by all. Technical education is absolutely necessary as 
allording the only possible solution of the bread 
problem. Many of our friends would go so far as to 
say that wc ought in the first place to devote all our 
resources and energy to technical education, leaving 
liberal cducativ^n to be provided for by the existing 
system. While I yield to none in my appreciation of 
the necessity of technical education, and while 1 hail 
with joy the opening of the Bengal Technical Institute 
through the enlightened liberality of my esteemed 
friend and fellow-countryman, Mr. Palit, I am not 
prepared to neglect liberal education in any way. If 
technical education is necessary for our material 
prosperity, liberal culture is at least as necessary for 
our true happiness. Exclusive devotion to material 
pursuits without any counterbalancing influence of 
liberal spiritual culture tends to immerse us in materialism 
with iis many attendant evils such as the unnecessary 
multiplication of our physical wants, the interminable 
conflict between capital and labour and the abject 
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poverty of certain sections of the people. To quote the 
words of the learned Principal of the Bengal Technical 
Institute —‘‘One of the most important effects of the 
innumerable inventions for gratifying our senses has 
been to multiply onr wants and raise the star.dard of 
living and thus to intensity the struggle for existence. 
The animal necessities of life render a certain amount 
of struggle almost inevitable. But the object of true 
progress is to minimise, not to increase it. The more 
our energies are absorbed by it the less room there is 
for their employ inert in the higher struggle of the soul 
for the attairment cf a better condition.'^ And these 
are the words, not ot a visionary or enthusiast, but of a 
sound practical man ot science. 

In regard to technical education the Council does not 
entertain any ambitious project. It does not propose 
any comprehensive scheme for the sake of logical com¬ 
pleteness. It will be content to promote the study of 
such branches of the arts and sciences as are best calcu¬ 
lated to develop the material resources of the country 
and to satisfy its pressing wants. Its resources are 
extremely small compared with the requirements of any 
scheme of technical education however incomplete ; and 
the Council appeals to the public for funds, and hopes 
that through the exertions of certain gentlemen who are 
leading members of both the institutions some satisfac¬ 
tory scheme of co-operation with the Bengal Technical 
Institute may be devised. 

3. Religious Education, 

About the third object of the Council namely, religious 
education, there has been seme difference of opinion* 
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Being deeply convinced of the necessity of religious 
education, the Council have resolved upon providing for 
denominational religious education subject to certain 
conditions which 1 need not here consider in detail. 
An hour will be set apart for religious instruction when 
students professing different creeds will go to their 
respective teachers for instruction, which will not 
include any ritual observances. One chief purpose 
of such instruction is, if I may be permitted to add, to 
evoke and foster the religious sentiment and to make 
our young men realize the presence of God and the 
nearness of a future state, so that they may go right 
amidst all the difficulties of life, under the encouraging 
assurance that there is a beneficent almighty Power 
always watching over them, and the land of promise 
where the wrongs of this world will be set right is not 
far off. 


4. Proficiency and Discipline, 

The object of the Council next specified above, is to 
ex ict a high standard of proficiency and to enforce strict 
discipline. The public in general and the student 
community in particular should take note of this express 
announcement of the Council, and remember that it will 
never tolerate any low standard of proficiency or laxity 
of discipline. Of the two main objects of education 
namely, the storing of the mind with knowledge, and 
the training of its faculties, intellectual and moral, we 
consider the latter to be of much greater importance. 
And the Council will always take special care to make 
its methods of teaching helpful towards the develop- 
rment of the powers of intelligent observation, indepen- 
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dent thinking, and selt-reliant exertion, and the forma¬ 
tion of habits of reverence for superiors, obedience to 
authority, and readiness to respond to the call of duty, 
rather than to the mechanical acquisition of knowledge 
and the memorising of moral maxims. 

Vernaculars to be the medium of Instruction, 

Another express object of the Council is to impart 
eductition ordinarily through the medium of the 
vernaculars, English being studied as a second language, 
and to prepare, and encourage the preparation of, text¬ 
books in the vernaculars in arts and science ; and if this 
object is attained, it will have far-reaching consequences. 

Except in the lowest forms, the different subjects of 
study have at present, all to be learnt in our schools and 
colleges in English, and this throws no small burden on 
our students. English is a very difficultilanguage for a 
foreigner, especially a Bengali to learn because English 
and Bengali differ so widely, not only in their 
vocabularies but also in their grammatical structures 
and idioms. And this difficulty, is really so great that 
it not only overtaxes the energy of our students, but also 
cramps their thought. Our scheme of imparting 
knowledge so far as practicable through the medium 
of the vernaculars will lighten the labour of the student 
and make the acquisition of knowledge more speedy 
and more direct. There is no doubt a practical difficulty 
arising from there being so many different vernaculars. 
We shall have to select not more than two ; and I think 
they should be Bengali and Urdu. 

The impetus which our scheme will give to the 
preparation of text-books in the different subjects in 
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Bengali and Urdu will enrich those languages and 
their literature, and thereby indirectly help the diffusion 
of knowledge and culture among the people generally. 

We keenly feel our dependence on foreign countries 
for the supply of manufactured articles some of which 
are among the necessaries of life. How much more 
keenly should we feel our dependence on a foreign 
language for the supply of words for the interchange of 
thought not only in serious discourse on scientific 
subjects such as Mathematics, Psychology, Economics 
and Physics, but even in ordinary conversation on 
many matters of everyday concern. And the Council 
in that branch of its work which seeks to supply our 
language with necessary words for the interchange of 
thought is entitled to encouragement and help from every 
true sup[^orter of the Sivadeshi movement. Mark the 
lesson which history teaches. The ignorance of the 
Middle Ages was not dispelled and the Revival of 
Learning w.\s not complete until knowledge began to be 
disseminated through the modern languages. Nor can 
we expect any revival of learning here until it is 
imparted nol merely in its primary stage, but in the 
higher stages as well, through the medium of the 
vernaculars. 

6 Encouragement of Research and Training of 
Teachers. 

The next aim of the Council as specified above is to 
encourage research by the grant of fellowships to 
advanced students, and to train teachers who should 
make teaching the great object of their life. 

Great discoveries it is the rare privilege of genius to 
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make or the occasional good luck of lesser intellects to 
hit upon. And no genius can be called into existence 
by the offer of fellowships, nor can a lucky chance be 
created by elfort. But leaving great discoveries apart, 
there is much useful original research which blight 
intelligence properly trained and equipped with neces¬ 
sary appliances can accomplish, and thereby add to 
our stock of knowledge or means of physical comfort; 
and the Council so far as funds permit will encourage 
workers in this direction. 

One great drawback in the progress of education is 
the want of competent trained teachers. It is not every 
one who knows a subject that can teach it properly. 
Knowledge of the subject to be taught is no doubt a 
necessary qualification in a teacher ; but it is not a 
sufficient qualification, A teacher must possess many 
other qualifications of a high order, intellectual as well 
as moral. And the training of a body of competent 
teachers must be a necessary preliminary to the work 
of education. Teaching is an art and a difficult art; 
and the art is based upon recondite principles of the 
science of mind. Every teacher must learn his art and 
know at least as much of mental science as concerns his 
art. And if the trained School-master is abroad the 
spread of education will receive a powerful impetus. 

7. Organisation of Educational Meetings. 

The last of the objects of the Council to which I 
wanted to call your attention, is the organisation of 
meetings and conferences for advancing the cause of 
education. Besides occasional meetings and confer¬ 
ences, it is proposed to have regular meetings at which 
persons interested in education may meet and inter- 
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change their views on various subjects and educnte 
each other, youth profiting by the experience of age, 
and age being rejuvenated in knowledge by contact 
with youth. 


IL Plan of Work. 

The above are some of the many excellent objects 
which the National Council of Education has in view, 
and the next question is, how does the Council propose 
to attain them. 

Scheme of Studies and Examinations, 

The Council has prescibed courses of study under 
three heads, namely, (1) Primary, including a three years’ 
course to be commenced by a boy in his Oth year, 
(2) Secondary, including a seven years’ course to be com¬ 
menced.by a boy in his Oth year and finished when his 
age is 15 years, the courses for the 5th year and the 
7th year being respectively nearly equivalent to the 
present Matriculation Course, and the course for the 
Intermediate or F. A, Examination of the Calcutta 
University ; and (3) Collegiate, including a four years’ 
course in a single subject, literary or scientific with one 
allied subsidiary subject, equivalent to the B.A. Honour 
Course of the University. 

The scheme of Technical Education has not yet 
been completed. It will be settled after consultation 
with experts. 

There will be three Public Examinations, one at the 
end of each course ; and for some years there will be 
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another examination at the end of the 5th year of the 
Secondary course. 

I will not take you through the details of these 
courses but merely point out to you some of the special 
features of the scheme of education adopted oy the 
Council. 

1. The scheme attaches just importance to the 
awakening of the powers of observation and thought by 
means of Object Lessons. 

2. It seeks to make education pleasant to the lear¬ 
ner by prescribing lessons so as alternately to satisfy 
and stimulate natural curiosity. 

:->. It seeks to make education easy by imparting it 
through the medium of the learner^s vernacular. 

4. It seeks to make education real by insisting on 
the learner’s acquiring a knowledge ot things and 
thoughts and not merely of words and sentences which 
are only their verbal expression. 

5. It seeks to save the learner’s time by arranging 
the course of study so as to enable him to master in 5 
years, after finishing his Primary Education, what 
he now takes 7 years to learn, the standard for 
the 5th year being equal to the present Entrance 
standard of the Calcutta University ; while that for the 
6th and 7th years is equal to the standard for its 
Intermediate Examination in Arts, attainable under the 
existing system only after 9 years’ study. 

This saving of time will be the result of imparting 
knowledge through the medium of the student’s 
vernacular and of excluding from the course of study 
the encumbrance of unnecessary difficulties and un¬ 
important details. 

C. The scheme facilitates Technical Education by 
13 
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providing for its being taken up at three different 
stages of the learner’s progress, namely :— 

(1) At the end of the Primary Course at the 

age of 9 years.) 

(2) At the end of the 5th year of the Secondary 

Course at the age of 14 years.) 

(3) At the end of the 7th year or the completion of 

the Secondary Course at the age of 

16 years.) 

7. The scheme specializes the Collegiate Course to 
a much greater extent than what is the case under the 
existing system, and thus affords better facilities for 
higher education to students who are excluded from it 
now by reason of their being required to attain pro¬ 
ficiency in a multiplicity of subjects. 

8. The scheme reduces within the narrowest limits 
the number of public examinations, which are a severe 
strain on students, and are hindrances rather than helps 
to real study. 

9. The scheme provides for moral education by 
requiring Teachers and Professors to avail themselves 
of every opprtunity afforded by the ordinary lessons, in 
imparting it and by requiring the enforcement of strict 
discipline in accordance with the best traditions of the 
country. The scheme also provides for Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Religious Education subject to certain 
conditions. 

10. The scheme as a whole seeks, on its Liberal 
side, to train students intellectually and morally so as 
to mould their character according to the highest national 
ideals ; and on its Technical side, to train them so as to 
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qualify them for developing the natural resources of the 
country and increasing its material wealth. 

A Model College and School- 

The Council has established a Model College 
and a Model School for imparting instruction in 
the courses prescribed, and appointed professors 
and teachers in the subjects likely to be taken 
up by students. Regarding the efficiency of the 
teaching staff I shall only say this for the present, that 
the gentlemen appointed are either experienced 
teacbers or distinguished graduates of Indian or Euro¬ 
pean Universities. I will not say more but leave their 
efficiency to be proved by their work. There is how¬ 
ever one merit in our staff which is entitled to imme¬ 
diate recognition. It is the spirit of self-sacrifice 
which almost every member of the staff has shown. 
Every one of them has made some personal sacrifice 
in joining our institution, and is actuated by a real 
desire to serve his country. The best thanks of the 
Council are due to them. 

Our Students and their Future Carer- 

Two important questions here arise,-first, what classes 
of students are likely to join our School and College ?— 
and second, what future careers will their training 
under us qualify them for ? 

These are questions which demand careful considera¬ 
tion. They have occupied the attention of several 
members of the Council, and I shall briefly indicate to 
you the answers that have occurred to us. 

We do not know what value will be attached by the 
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Universities or by the Government and other employers 
of skilled labour^ to the training we give and the tests 
we have prescribed ; and we should therefore proceed 
upon the assumption that they will receive no recogni¬ 
tion, except from Zemindars and private associations 
that may view this national movement with special favour. 
Students and their guardians must therefore clearly 
understand that those who join our School or College 
do so for the intrinsic benefits derivable from our 
training and not for any extrinsic advantages accruing 
out of it. Those who seek Government scholarships, 
University degrees or Government service will not have 
much inducemet to join our institution. But they who 
seek knowledge and culture for their own sake, and 
they who seek to earn their living otheiwise than by 
Government service or the practice of the legal profes¬ 
sion, may not feel the same hesitation in taking admis¬ 
sion into our College or School. We shall give our 
students evei \ facility for gaining sound and useful 
knowledge, foi cultivating there mental powers, and for 
forming good habits. There will also be a few scholar¬ 
ships and fellowships available for deserving students. 
And these are all the advantages we can offer. In this 
state of thinks, we do not expect any great rush of 
students at least for the present. Nor need we feel 
regret if this is the case. For if the number of 
our students is small, we shall be better able to look 
after them than if their number was large. There is 
one other class of students who will come to us, and 
they are those whom the University rejects or does not 
suit. They are an important class for whose education 
the National Council ought to provide. They may not 
be very brilliant students, but they are not all neces- 
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sarily of inferior intelligence. The Calcutta University 
by insisting on proficiency in a multiplicity of subjects 
not unfrequently rejects candidates, who in their favourite 
subjects are fitted to do solid work and earn distinction. 
These students will naturally seek admission here, and 
if properly directed, they may do work which will 
reflect credit on them and their teachers. 

Moreover, our Primary, Secondary and High Pro¬ 
ficiency courses are so adjusted that no class of students, 
whatever their aims and aspirations may be, need be 
excluded from them. In our scheme, a student would 
ordinarily finish his Secondary cours? by the time he 
completes his 15th year, that is, one year before he is 
eligible for the Matriculation Examination of the 
University, and that Examination will be no difficult 
matter for him. So that aspirants for University 
degrees may always avail themselves of the advantages 
of our system of education in the Secondary stage. 

Then again. University graduates may join our 
institution for higher study and research work or for 
receiving training as teachers. But it should be under¬ 
stood that the Council does not intend to admit students 
who are preparing for University Examinations, and 
convert our College into a coaching institution for those 
Examinations. That would be contrary to one of our 
fundamental priciples, which is to make Examinations 
serve as a test of study and not to make study serve 
merely as a preparation for Examinations. 

I come now to the second question, namely, what 
careers will the training we give qualify our students for ? 

Government service and the legal profession must be 
left out of consideration for some time at least. This 
is a drawback, no doubt, but is it a serious one ? The 
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legal profession is overstocked, and Government service 
in the higher grades is available only for a small number 
among the best graduates. And it will perhaps tend to 
the benefit of all concerned, if the energies and aspira¬ 
tions of the rising generation are to some extent diverted 
to other directions. If the two great old avenues are 
closed for our students, in the self-adjusting beneficent 
economy of nature, fresh ones will be opened, for which 
the times are propitious. 

Agriculture, Manufacture, and Commerce are the fields 
to which our educated young men must turn their atten 
tion; and the scheme of study framed by the Council 
makes provision for qualifying students for work 
in those fields. 

Lastly, there is the noble profession of teaching in 
which there is ample scope for work. And if the 
National Council of Education can send forth from 
time to time bands of well trained teachers it will 
be doing substantial work to help the spread of 
education, 

I have now given you a rough outline of the aims 
and plan of work of the National Council of Education. 
It remains for me to offer our heartfelt thanks to Babu 
Brajendra Kishore Roy Chaudhuri, Babu Subodh Chan¬ 
dra Mallick and Maharaja Surya Kanta Acharya whose 
munificent endowments have enabled the Bengal 
National Council of Education to commence its work. 
They have earned the lasting gratitude of the country 
and we hope their bright example will be followed by 
many. Nor must I omit to acknowledge our obligations 
to Babu Satis Chandra Mukerjee who has consecrated 
his life to the work of Education. 

Though we have been proceeding with the utmost 
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economy and have been fortunate in securing the ser¬ 
vice of a competent teaching staff on very small remu¬ 
neration, we still want funds, and large funds, to enable 
us to give effect to our scheme. We must appeal to 
our countrymen for support and I hope we shall not 
appeal in vain. 


Advice to Students. 

Before I conclude I may be permitted to address a 
few words to our teachers and students. To the 
former I have very little to say. They have by accept¬ 
ing office under the Council at considerable sacrifice of 
personal interest, shown such genuine devotion to the 
cause of national education, that no words of exhortation 
are necessary from me. I will only remind them that 
our work will be keenly watched and severely scruti¬ 
nised, and that we should always be prepared to be 
judged by the results of our labour. 

Turning now to my young friends the students, I 
would ask them to jemember two things, first, that they 
are Indian students, and next, that they are students of 
institutions nnder the control of their National Council. 
As Indian students they should be true to the best 
traditions of student life in India which in the good old 
days was a life of Brahmacharyya, Theirs should be a 
life of ascetic simplicity, spotless purity, and rigid 
discipline ; and they should cultivate habits of reverence 
for superiors, obedience to authority, and readiness to 
respond to the call of duty. In their youthful ardour 
they are full of enthusiastic love for their country. 
They cannot show that love better than by conducting 
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themselves so as to make the v^ork of their National 
Council of Education a complete success. 

They should not allow the distressing phantom of 
an impending examination to haunt t!iem in their hours 
of study ; but they should read with the pleasing 
assurance that they are gaining knowledge ; and they 
should remember that student life is a period of perpara- 
tion, not merely for the temporary trial in the examina¬ 
tion hall, but also for the continued trial in the world 
outside. 





Aravinda Qhosh 

A Study 


“ Long after this controversy is hushed to silence, long after 
this turmoil, this agitation will have ceased, long after he is dead 
and gone, he will be looked upon as the poet of patriotism, as the 
prophet of nationalism and as the lover of humanity. His words 
A ill be echoed and re-echoed not only in India, but over distant 
seas and distant lands.” 

S UCH were the eloquent words with which Mr. C. R. 
Das brought to a close his magnificent oration 
in defence of Babu Aravinda Ghosh at the State 
trial which dragged its weary length from November 
to March in the Court of Mr. Beachcroft, the Sessions 
Judge of Alipore. '‘Poet of patriotisms^ ^ prophet of nn^ 
tionalisms 'lover of humanity ^ — a ring of 

passionate emphasis there is in the words ! and how 
fervently have tliey been re-echoed in the hearts of 
myiiads of men and women, all over the country ! And 
yet the man who called forth this remarkable eulogy 
in his favour, whose release has been hailed with 
quiet happiness even by those who are in no sense his 
followers in politics, whose every word is hung upon 
with fond and reverent enthusiasm by multitudes of 
admiring fellow-countrymen, who has inspired with 
wholesome terror a bureaucracy, vigorous, trium¬ 
phant, almost omnipotent, a man moreover against whom 
the police and the executive directed their whole 
artillery and whom yet they failed to crush—three short 
years ago, what was he ? An obscure school-master in a 
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far-off province of India—one who had apparently 
failed in life and had retired into oblivion—a man 
unknown, unheard-of, an altogether negligible factor 
in the stirring and slow-heaving political atmosphere of 
the time. Even in 1905, when the clouds of coming 
unrest were gathering upon the political horizon of 
Bengal, when the country was passing through the 
birth-pangs of that National Movement which has since 
had such remarkable developments, who knew, who 
could even dream that Aravinda Ghosh would come 
up from his work in the far Western corner of India 
and would ‘ ride the whirlwind and direct the storm’ ? 
Had we not leaders of our own—men of tried 
virtue and proved ability, —men of note, experience 
and tradition —veteran helmsmen who had weathered 
many a storm and grown grey in the service of the 
country ? Would we not abide by their counsel, take 
our watchwards from their lips, and follow in their 
foot-steps wheresoever they might lead ? How was 
a young reticent stranger from distant Baroda to replace 
these giants ot old ? How was he to grasp in his young 
and unproven bands, the reins which w'ere slipping 
from the tougher stronger hands of others ? And yet 
these things have come to pass. The quite and grave 
young man, “ fresh from long years at Cambridge (as 
Mr. Nevinson described him with a slight pardonable 
inaccuracy), with his many silences and his few golden 
utterances, has established himself firmly in the hearts 
and minds of his countrymen ; and to-day the magic of 
his name has spread its spell over the whole broad 
continent of India, and his every word comes as a. 
gospel of healing, a message of salvation to thousands 
of people living therein. 
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How has this marvellous change come about ? What 
is the secret of that mysterious personality which has 
drawn to itself so much love, hope and reverence? 
What sort of a man is Aravinda Ghosh ? We propose 
in the following pages to lay before the reader such 
brief glimpses of the man as we have had from time to 
time, and leave him to "draw his inferences therefrom. 
We shall attempt, in this paper, no analysis ot the 
character of Mr. Ghosh. Such an attempt will be 
both futile and superfluous : futile, because the perso¬ 
nality of man is elusive and defies analysis, and 
superfluous, because Babu Aravinda Ghosh in his public 
and general capacity is by no means an unknown 
quantity to the world. His faith, his creed, his views 
and opinions—he has laid them bare before the world, 
for men to read them and judge him thereby. Still we 
admit that there is a private aspect of a man’s life, some 
knowledge of which may help men to a better under¬ 
standing of his character, and, therefore, to a better 
appreciation of his views. Thomas Carlyle used to 
say that the authentic portrait of a man was worth 
bushels of nonsense written about him. Such an 
authentic portrait or rather the vague outlines of 
one, together with some slight estimate of Aravinda’s 
distinctive contribution to the development of our 
National life—we shall attempt to present in the follow¬ 
ing pages. 


II. Before Swadeshi, 

(a) Birth : parentage: education, 

Babu Aravinda Ghose was born at Calcutta on the 
I6lh of August, 1872. His paientage and ancestry 
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deserve some note. His mother was the eldest daughter 
of Babu Raj Narayan Bose, a man of the most striking 
and remarkable personality, and one who realised in his 
life the nationalistic abpirations of our country long 
before they found any definite or articulate expressions 
among any considerable body of men. He was called in 
his time —‘the grandfather of Indian Nationalism,’ and 
right well did he deserve that name. 

He lived at a time when Western influences and 
Western culture were first making head-way in the 
country, when their glamour and fascination had laid 
under its spell all young, ardent, and generous minds, 
and when the best spirits of the land were eager to 
mould their national life after the models of the 
West. But Raj Narayan Bose, though he was 
himself steeped in the culture and education of Europe, 
though his soul burned with a generous enthusiasm to 
reform the social abuses of his country, yet never lost 
the balance and sanity of his mind nor shut his eyes to 
the superior spirituality of Hindu civilization. He 
wrote and spoke most forcibly on ‘ The Superiority of 
Hinduism’ and on the sad contrast between the ‘ Past 
and Present,’ established societies for the conservation 
of the national principle, and instituted measures for 
improving the physique of the Bengalis. In all he said 
and did, there was that passionate attachment to his 
country and his race, that strong resentment of the 
spurious affectation of superiority on the part of an 
alien people, which form a portion of that rich heritage 
of intellectual capacity, moral integrity, and spiritual 
fervour which has come down to Aravinda Ghosh from 
that most remarkable and original old man who was his 
grandfather. 
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But Raj Narayan Bose was something more than the 
passionate and inpulsive lover of his country ; and 
certainly he was no man to cling blindly to the old, worn- 
out rags of the past. His was a most complex and 
composite personality ; and to gather with his intense 
ove for India and things Indian, there was in his 
character a hatred of all sham and untruth, of whatever 
might hinder the free development of avirile manhood 
in the country. Thus there was realized in his character 
that rare and curious combination-the ardent, almost 
militant defender of his country and the institutions 
thereof dwelling side by side with the aggressive 
social reformer who shocked the effete orthodoxy of 
his time by the plainness ol his speech and the directness 
of his agtion. 

There was, however, little in common between 
this forceful and dominant old man and Aravinda^s 
father, Babu Krishnadhaii Ghosh. Sweetness, ten¬ 
derness geniality, and a perpetual sunshine in the 
heart which warmed and comforted whoever might 
come ia contact with them—these where the common 
characteristics of both ; but beyond this their path widely 
diverged. Mr. K. D. Ghosh was a doctor in established 
practive when he married the mother of Aravinda ; but 
afterwards he went to England to qualify for entering 
the Indian Medical Service. While he was still in 
that country, his affectionate father-in-law wrote often 
to him, fondly expressing the hope that he might 
never lose the distinctive features of his nationality in 
the midst of the coarse and more effective civilization 
of Europe. But these hopes, as the old man records 
with sad self-restraint in his autobiography, were des¬ 
tined not to be fulfilled. Mr. K. D. Ghosh came back 
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to India more anglicised than Anglo-Indians them¬ 
selves ; but the veneer of English civilization never 
completely over-laid the real gold of the heart within. 
He was the same sunny, genial, sweet and tender- 
souled creature as before ; and wherever he went in 
his professional capacity, the poor had reason to lift 
up their hands and bless him who was their friend. 

He wanted to give his boys a thorough English 
training ; and with that view sent young Aravinda, first 
to St. Paubs School, Darjeeling, and afterw’ards to 
England, when the lad was barely seven years old. 
It may be a matter of surprise to many, but it is 
nevertheless the literal fact, that Aravinda never 
knew any Bengali, till he was 18 or 19 years of 
age. And then he picked up a little snpattering 
of his vernacular for passing the Civil Service 
Examination, just as many an English student picks up 
a little Sanskrit or Hindustani for the same purpose. 
But whatever that may be, m England, young Aravinda 
was first educated privately at Manchester and then 
sent to St, Paul’s School, London. One little fact 
must be slightly touched on here. Aravinda’s father 
had a large professional income, but he had absolutely 
no knowledge of the world or worldly affairs. He 
spent large sums in charity ; and so, it often happened 
that he had no money to send to his ions in England. 
Thus the boys had often to pass long months in utter 
destitution, and so became early inured to poverty and 
the hardships thereof. 

(b) C. S. Examination : Failure thereat. 

In 1890, Aravinda appeired at the Civil Service 
Examination, passed the literary test successfully, and 
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stood tenth in order of merit. But, as we all know, 
he failed to pass the riding test and thus was disquali- 
lied from entering the service. It will be a mistake to 
say—as so many have said before—that this failure to 
enter the Civil Service altered the whole subsequent 
course of Aravinda’s life ; and that, but for it, he would 
have been to-day a complaisant member of the Civil 
Service instead of being the fiery patriot that he is. 
This, besides being an utter misconception of the man’s 
nature is contradicted by the bare outer facts of his 
life. For, after his failure at the riding test, he entered 
a service which offered him prospects of worldly 
advancement almost as high as those which the Civil 
Service itself could offer. And yet, while there and 
drawing a comfortable salary as Vice-Principal of the 
Baroda College, he renounced comfort, position, 
wealth—all that men most set their hearts upon when 
the call of his country first sounded in his ears and 
smote the chord of his heart. But of this more at the 
proper place. 

One curious fact has to be noticed in connection 
with this same Civil Service Examination. A young 
Englishman, Beachcroft by name, competed for 
it in the same year with Aravinda, and in the 
examination for Greek Beachcroft stood second while 
Aravinda stood first. Eighteen years afterwards, the 
Englishman, now Sessions Judge of Alipore, was in the 
seats of justice, while before him in the prisoner's dock, 
chained and hand-cuffed, was Aravinda Ghosh awaiting 
his trial on a chrge of treason and conspiracy. A curious 
trick of fate—was it not ? 

Soon after his failure at the Civil Service Examination 
he entered King's College, Cambridge, as a 
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scholarship“holder. His father had died in the mean¬ 
time, and he had to depend for his expenses entirely 
upon the College-stipend. From King’s College, he 
graduated in 1892, getting a first-class in the classical 
tripos. 

Aravinda’s educational career was now over : and he 
had to set about in right earnest for the adoption of a 
career in the world. Fortunately for him he had 
not to wait long. The young and enlightened 
Maharajah of Baroda had recently come to England 
for a visit. Aravinda happened to get acquainted 
with him in 1892, and next year took service under him 
as confidential personal assistant. 

(c) At Baroda. 

We may say that a new chapter opened in Aravinda’s 
life with his arrival at Baroda. He was now 21 years 
old ; but the larger portion of this time he had passed 
in England. In speech, dress, manners in all the 
external and outer aspects of his life, he was nothing 
short of an Englishman. But in spite of all this, he 
was an Indian at heart. Nay, his long, close and 
intimate familiarity with European life and habits had 
done an invaluable service to him : Western civili¬ 
zation had lost its gloss and glamour for him. He had 
penetrated behind its glittering outer shell ot painted 
brilliance and had sounded to the depth all its baldness, 
coarseness, barrenness and the barbarism of its inner 
significance. The soulless splendour of the material 
civilization of Europe, its inadequate solution of the 
pressing problems of life and society, its failure to 
reconcile the respective claims of the individual and 
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the community—all this had been forcing itself upon 
the attention of our quiet and heedful student of men 
and affairs, and his heart had long been wistfully 
yearning for that deep peace and harmony, that large 
synthesis of conflicting claims and jarring susceptibili¬ 
ties which is of the essence of the ancient civilization 
of the Kast. And now, at last, the time had come 
when he could steep himself in the culture and civiliza¬ 
tion of the land of his fathers, when he could 
reconstruct that link with his country and his race 
which had been snapped by his too early transference 
to England, and when he could readjust bit by bit his 
relations with that complex social structure, through 
which, and through which alone individual life can 
reach its highest manifestation in India. Indeed the 
12 years of his ^residence at Baroda form a very im¬ 
portant portion in the life of Aravinda Ghosh. They 
were the seed-time of bis soul in the strict literal sense 
of the word ; and, more than that, they were absolute¬ 
ly necessary in order that he might identify himself 
with the life, thought and culture of contemporary 
India. 

At Baroda, Aravinda Babu worked successively in 
various capacities. Engaged in confidential work firsts 
he was attached to the Dewani oflice afterwards, and 
from there was tansferred to the State College where 
he continued to act as professor for some time- Then 
he acted for a short while as Private Secretary 
to the Gaekwar^^and ultimately became the Vice- 
Principal of the College on a salary of Rs. 750 
per month. As we have hinted before there is little 
which calls torJ[notice in the outer life of Aravinda 
Babu at Baroda. The years he spent there were 
u 
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years of growth and silent evolution; of study and 
heedful observation. This much however can be 
.said with certainty that so far as worldly affairs were 
concerned he was extremely well-placed and com¬ 
fortable there. He was popular among the students and 
well thought of by the public and held in high estima¬ 
tion by the Gaekwar. Still in the prime vigour of his 
life, he might have ascended if he had so liked, step by 
step, to the highest position of trust and dignity in the 
princely state of Baroda. But this life of rest and ease 
was not for him. The God of India had other and 
nobler work to do for her chosen son than to rust in 
disuse in the cloistered seclusion of Baroda. 

III. The ‘New Movement.’ 

In the meantime great deeds had been doing in 
the far Eastern corner of India —in that province 
from whose loins, so many bards, heroes, and sages, 
and Aravinda himself had sprung. The New Move¬ 
ment—of which Aravinda was to be the chief 
prophet and apostle, and the glory whereof like a 
Pharos-light was to be the wonder and admiration of 
a new universe—had come ; and it had made its home 
in that soil, hot, damp, hospitable, and fertile as much 
in corn as in human greatness. But to understand 
the genesis of this New Movement, its why and where¬ 
fore, we shall have to go out of our way a little and 
take various historical facts into slight cosideration. 

In the first place then the birth of the New Move¬ 
ment had been precipitated by the action of the 
British Government itself. * A reactionary viceroy— 
whom it has become almost conventional to call a 
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brilliant proconsul—not satisfied with the humdrum 
course of the routine-work of daily life had made things 
hot and lively about us. He had destroyed the Muni¬ 
cipal Self-Government of Calcutta, and had passed 
unpopular land-laws in both the Punjab and Bombay. 
But the mere unpopularity of the measures was 
the least thing about them. In all the steps he 
had taken, he had shown an insolent disregard 
of the wishes of the people and a callous apathy 
to their protest which had irritated their sensibility 
and goaded them to the verge of madness. Again, 
he had curtailed the sphere of high education in our 
country; had closed various avenues of useful employ¬ 
ment to the childern of the soil, by the issue of secret 
circulars; had sought to explain away the Queen's 
Proclamation as a diplomatic pronouncement not worth 
the paper it was written upon; and, worst of all, had 
insulted the manhood of the nation by accusing the 
people of a habitual proneness to untruth and falsehood. 
The cup of bitterness and humiliation which a subject 
people have ever to drink at the proud hands of their 
conquerors had thus become brimful during the 
viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. It overflowed when the 
Partition of Bengal —a measure of wanton outrage upon 
popular feelings and sentiments—was carried into 
effect in the teeth of the fierce, determined and unani¬ 
mous opposition of the whole Bengalee-speaking com¬ 
munity. Ostensibly dictated by reasons of administrative 
efficiency, this measure was too obviously prompted by a 
desire to cripple the growing solidarity of the Bengalees, 
and by an elaborate show of patronage towards the 
Mahommedans, to set class against class and creed 
against creed and thus to reawaken the smouldering 
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flames of a bitter racial and sectarian controversy. The 
viceroy undertook a peripatetic tour through East 
Bengal to reconcile the people to the proposed change 
by an avalanche of mellifluous oratory. One ‘enormous^ 
apostate he certainly gained over—but the rest of the 
people remained sullen and obdurate and only redoubled 
with vigour their passionate protest against the policy 
of the Government. But their opposition availed nothing. 
The measure became law in due course of time ; and 
then the long-restrained passion of the people, baffled, 
outraged and mortified so often, broke forth in a flood 
of volcanic impatience and rage ; they resolved to 
observe the day of partition as a day of penance, fast¬ 
ing and sorrow, and in the meantime to enforce a 
rigid ‘boycott^ of British goods. And thus the New 
Movement in one of its most prominent and aggressive 
aspects was fairly launched at last. 

But to take the New Movement as synonymous with 
Swadeshi aiul Boycott or to explain it as originating 
in a series of unpopular Government measures will be 
to put an altogether narrow, straitened and limited 
interpretation upon it. The New’^ Movement is some¬ 
thing wider than Swadeshi and Boycott, nay it is wider 
than Politics itself. It embraces the whole life and 
activity of a people. It is, if we may so take it, a 
necessary phase in the evolution of all States and 
Nationalities. Such a New Movement came to India 
in the time of Sankaracharyya when the effete 
mummeries and juggleries into which Buddhism had 
degenerated were swept away to be replaced by the 
manly and rational philosophy of the Vedanta. Such 
a New Movement came to Europe in the 16th Century 
when the cobwebs of bigotry and superstition which 
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the Roman Church had spun during long years of ease 
and indolence were brushed away before the virility 
and vigour of the Protestantism of Luther. It came to 
Europe again in the latter part of the 18th Century 
when the last vestiges of mediaeval feudalism gave 
way with a mighty crash before the onflowing tide of 
Libcrtc^ Egalile and Fraierniie, Forty years ago, it 
came to Japan and raised a barbarous and primitive 
people to the topmost heights of power, glory, and 
prosperity, and within the last decade or so it has 
come to China and India—twin homes as they are of 
the oldest if not also mightiest civilizations of the 
world. In fact, such a movement—call it Renascence, 
New Birth, new movement, whatever you like— is 
bound always to come, whenever a people becomes 
conscious of its corporate existence as a nation (or 
even the possibility of such existence as a nation,) 
whenever it becomes conscious that in the economy of 
the world, it also has a mission which it must realise 
or else stand guilty at the bar of the universe, when¬ 
ever it feels an impulse to gather in its powers, to put 
forth its activities, and to give articulate expression to 
its aims, yearnings, aspirations and hopes. As we said 
before, this New Movement has been coming to India 
within the last decade or so. It owes its origin partly 
to that English education and that contact with the 
alien civilization of the West, wrhich, whatever we may 
say to its disparagement, has no doubt stirred us up 
from that apathy, indifference and lethargy into which 
we had sunk. In- a larger measure still it owes its 
origin to a better, closer, more intimate understanding 
of our past—its philosophy, its poetry, its theology, 
above all that marvellous social polity of ancient India 
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with its grand principle of synthesis and assimilation, 
the full significance of which we have not yet adequate¬ 
ly realised. And lastly, we must mention that we owe 
something to Japan, to the victory and world-position 
she has achieved, and something also to that wide 
wave of enlightenment which seems to be passing over 
the whole land of Asia, and regarding which it may 
truly be said, ‘ the spirit of God is moving upon the 
waters of the East.' 

But will it then be said that the measures of the 
Government have nothing whatever to do with the 
genesis of the New Movement ? That certainly would 
be going to the other extreme. The reactionary policy 
of the Government, and especially the‘crowning mercy' 
of the Partition of Bengal, has played an impor¬ 
tant part in giving body and shape to the New 
Movement and in determining the channel in which 
it was immediately to issue and make itself felt. But 
the effect of the Government Policy has been even 
something more than that. As in the individual life, 
it requires the collision of the ‘ not-self' to make us 
conscious of ‘ self', so in politics, it requires a menace 
to thefgrowing solidarity of our national life to make 
us conscious that such life is growing and forming 
within us. This menace came to us in the shape of 
the Partition. 

The Partition made us conscious that we had a 
national life which was susceptible to wound and 
capable of expansion. Once consciousness had been 
awakened, the rest of the process was simple, nay it 
was inevitable ; for with consciousness came strength ; 
came desire to realise that new life to which we had 
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awakened at last; desire led to action ; and action 
multiplied our new-born strength. Thus the seed 
which had been sown in darkness and matured in 
silence, burst all at once into the broad light of day 
and began to shcot and sprout and bourgeon will 
w'ondrous vigour and rapidity. 

IV. Aravinda and the New Movement. 

But where was Aravinda now ? To him also in his 
loneliness, his seclusion, his aloofness, the call had 
come-the call to go forth and toil in the vineyard of 
the Lord. Aravinda has always regi^rded the New 
Movement as a special dispensation of God ; and such 
it seemed to him in those early days of its inception and 
first execution. Already he had begun to take some, 
though but an inconsiderable, part in the politics of the 
country. So far back as 1891, he had contributed 
articles to the Indu Prakash criticising the methods 
and policy of the Indian National Congress ; and in the 
latter part of the year 1905, he came to Bengal partly 
with a view to see and study things for himself. 

To understand the political situation of the time, we 
may as will briefly recapitulate some of the events 
which had already taken place. The resolution to 
enforce a boycott of British goods had been adopted by 
the Bengalees on the 7th of August 1905. The 
measure for the partition of Bengal had been passed 
into law on the 16th October of the same year. In the 
interval, various circulars had been issued prohibiting 
the shout of Bande-Mataram and forbidding 
students to take part in political agitation. Besides 
many public meetings in the new province had been 
broken up by the police under orders from the Exe- 
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cutive Government. These repressive measures were 
strongly condemned by the Congress which assembled 
at Benares in December, 1905, and at the same Con¬ 
gress, a resolution was adopted declaring that the 
boycott movement initiated in Bengal was justified 
under the special circumstances of the sundered 
province. This, we may notice, was the first notable 
victory achieved by the Reform party in the Con¬ 
gress. In the meantime, the Government went merrily 
on with its task of repression. The boycott had been 
most thoroughly enforced in the district of Backergunge 
in East Bengal; and so this district came in for the 
special attention of the Government. Gurkha soldiers 
were quartered as a punitive measure upon the small 
town of Barisal; and these soldiers indulged almost un¬ 
checked in a long course of licence, intimidation and 
petty pillage. To crown all, the Bengal Provincial 
Conference, which met at Barisal in March, 1906, 
was dispersed by the orders of the District Magistrate, 
the delegates and volunteers were indiscriminately 
assaulted by the police, with lathies and batons, and 
Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjee was insulted by 
Mr, Magistrate Emerson, prosecuted for contempt 
of court and fined Rs. 200. 

Aravinda Babu was present at the break-up of the 
Barisal Conference, and we find that on his return to 
Baroda, he gave a description of that scene at a public 
meeting held at that place. But this time his stay at 
Baroda was of very short duration. In July, 1906, he 
came back to Calcutta and definitely took up his abode 
there. 

It was indeed high time that Aravinda Babu should 
return to Bengal; for here in the land of his birth work 
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was waiting for him to do which none but he could 
adequately perform. And so we find that immediately on 
his return to this province, he became prominently 
associated with two of the most notable instigations 
which the New Movement had called into existence. 
Of these one was : — 

The National Council of Education, 

We have said already that in the latter part of 1905, 
"various circulars had been issued, forbidding students 
to join in processions or othQr political demonstrations 
of that nature. For disobedience of these circulars— 
a disobedience in which they were fully backed by the 
moral sense of the country at large—many students 
were expelled from Government high schools and 
other institutions affiliated to the Calcutta University. 
Thus the educational career of these boys and their 
prospects of future advancement seemed to be marred 
for ever. At this crisis, the leaders of the country 
felt it to be their imperative duty to provide some 
means for the further education of these young men. 
Generous donors were not wanting who offered 
large sums of money to assist any scheme which might 
be formulated for this purpose ; and aided by their 
munificent endeavours, the National Council of 
Education was launched into being on 17th of Novem¬ 
ber. Such was the immediate occasion which led to the 
inauguration of a national system of education in our 
country. But the need for it was more fundamental 
and far-reaching than to provide a mere rest-house to 
those students who had been expelled from the official 
University. To quote from the summer number of the 
Svaraj—iht fortnightly organ of the Nationalists 
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published under the auspices of Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal from England :— 

“ The system of officially controlled education which had been 
tried in India for about half a century had proved an utter failure. 
It had been condemned by friends and foes alike. It was shallow 
and rootless. It imparted the shadow but not the substance of 
modern culture. 

***** 

It led to a fearful waste of time and energy by imposing the 
necessity of learning a foreign language and of receiving instruc¬ 
tion through its medium in all the higer branches of study. It was 
controlled by an alien bureaucracy in the intt-rests mainly of their 
own political position. 

***** 

It was excessively literary, and detrimental to the industrial 
and economic life of the country. The movement of national edu¬ 
cation was started to counteract these evils. 

***** 

It proposed to promote education, scientific, literary, technical, on 
national lines and under national control 

it was dictated, in shoit, by the necessity of our 
people to develop for themselves a .system of educa¬ 
tion which would bring them in harmony with the 
spirit of their ancient civilization and thus enable them 
to exert themselves most effectively in all spheres of 
rlational life. Its immediate practical step was to 
establish a National College in Calcutta ; and Aravinda 
Ohosh became the first Principal of that College. 

It will be useless, however, to deny that the National 
College did not offer adequate scope for the exercise 
of the vigorous patriotic activities of Babu Aravinda 
Ghosh. The new Council of Education, though owing 
its genesis to the endeavour of the national party in 
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politics, passed almost immediately under the control 
of a timid and reactionary body. Forgetful of the 
fact that the movement was, by its nature, a sort of 
counterblast to the efforts of the Government, these 
gentlemen betrayed from the first a nervous fear of 
offending the susceptibilities of the Government. 
Even in their prospectus they were careful to add that 
their object was ‘‘not to supplant but to supplement 
existing systems of education.” This, though a very 
miall matter in itself, was a sufficient indication of how 
things were drifting. In short, as has been well-observed 
by the writer in the Svaraj^ “the authorities of the 
National College had a real dread of the bureaucracy 
and no real confidence in their people.” Thus the 
position of Aravinda in the new institution was slightly 
anomalous; and he was hampered in the carrying out 
of his cherished educational ideal —not so much by 
any measure of actual opposition as by the chill and 
ungenial atomsphere of the place. This was a matter 
of singular misfortune, not simply for tlie infant institu¬ 
tion ot Calcutta, but for the progressive advancement 
of the country at large. For the educational ideal 
which Aravinda had set before himself was a lofty and 
comprehensive one—its aim being nothing less than “to 
actualise the deepest God-consciousness of human 
life in the outer life and appointments of man.” 

But though thwarted in one of his endeavours, 
Aravinda was not disheartened ; and a wider field of 
activity soon presented itself before him. The 

^Bande-Mataram' newspaper — 

had been started some little time before by Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal with material assistance from the late 
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politics, passed almost immediately under the control 
of a timid and reactionary body. Forgetful of the 
fact that the movement was, by its nature, a sort of 
counterblast to the efforts of the Government, these 
gentlemen betrayed from the first a nervous fear of 
offending the susceptibilities of the Government. 
Even in their prospectus they were careful to add that 
their object was ‘‘not to supplant but to supplement 
existing systems of education.’’ This, though a very 
.mail matter in itself, was a sufficient indication of how 
things were drifting. In short, as has been well-observed 
by the writer in the Svaraj^ “the authorities of the 
National College had a real dread of the bureaucracy 
and no real confidence in their people.” Thus the 
position of Aravinda in the new institution was slightly 
anomalous; and he was hampered in the carrying out 
of his cherished educational ideal —not so much by 
any measure of actual opposition as by the chill and 
ungenial atomsphere of the place. This was a matter 
of singular misfortune, not simply for the infant institu¬ 
tion ot Calcutta, but for the progressive advancement 
of the country at large. For the educational ideal 
which Aravinda had set before himself was a lofty and 
comprehensive one—its aim being nothing less than “to 
actualise the deepest God-consciousness of human 
life in the outer life and appointments of man.” 

But though thwarted in one of his endeavours, 
Aravinda was not disheartened ; and a wider field of 
activity soon presented itself before him. The 

^Bande-Mataram* newspaper — 

had been started some little time before by Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal with material assistance from the late 
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Brahmabandhab Upadbyaya—than'whom a more strik¬ 
ing and forceful personality was never brought to the 
fore even by the New Movement, rich as it has been in 
the discovery of latent talents and hidden forces of 
character. Immediately on his arrival at Calcutta, 
Aravinda was invited to contribute to its columns; and 
soon practically the sole editorial charge of the paper 
passed into his hands. A joint-stock company was 
floated to conduct the new daily paper and Aravinda 
became a director of the company and the leading 
spirit thereof. The Bande-Mataram leaped into popular 
favour almost in a day; and soon achieved for itself a 
remarkable position in the field of Indian journalism. 
The vigour and energy of its style, the trenchant direct¬ 
ness of its tone, the fearless independence of its attitude, 
the high and inspiring ideal which it held up before 
the people, its passionate faith in the genius of the 
country—all combined to root the new paper in the 
hearts and affections ot its ever-widening circle of 
readers. Moreover, the people knew that ‘ Bande- 
Mataram’ was their very own —no organ of any clique, 
set or faction, but wide as Indian nationality itself. No 
newspaper that we know of has ever evoked such 
passionate personal enthusiasm as the ‘Bande-Mataram’ 
did during its short tenure of life. 

From the very first, the hand of the master was 
visible in the writings of the ‘Bande-Mataram\ and that 
master the world tacitly agreed to accept as Aravinda 
Ghose. And yet it will be a mistake to suppose that 
Aravinda did all or even much of the writing for the 
new paper. He was assisted in this undertaking by a 
fine band of co-adjutors, chief among whom must be 
mentioned Babu Shyam Sundar Chakravarti, since 
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deported to Burma —a man of infinite sweetness and 
tenderness of nature and one, moreover, whose self- 
effacement in the cause of the country was complete 
and absolute. In one respects, however, the judpment 
of the public was sure and unerring. Whoever the 
actual contributor to the ‘ Bande-Mataram’ might 
be—the soul, the genius of the paper “was Aravinda. 
The pen might be that of Shyam Sundar or who not — 
the world did not care about it ; but the voice was the 
voice of Aravinda Ghosh : his the clear clarion notes 
calling men to heroic and strenuous self-sacrifice ; his 
the unswerving, unfaltering faith in the high destinies of 
his race; his the passionate resolve to devote life, fame, 
fortune, all to the service of the Motner. 

It was the ‘ Bande-Mataram ^ which first brought 
Aravinda into wide and intimate connection with the 
larger majority of our people* Hitherto he had been a 
fleeeting and wondering voice, ‘a mere name and a 
shadow^ —but now he had become a definite entity, a 
recognised leader of the New Movement. And this 
position was further confirmed by his trial in the Police 
Court on a charge of sedition. The trial ended in his 
acquittal and its only palpable effect was to increase 
the popularity of Aravinda ten-fold in the country. Two 
very unfortunate things happened at this time ;but unfor¬ 
tunate as they were, they bad a material influence 
upon the position of Babu Aravinda Ghosh. One was 
the imprisonment of Babu Bepin Chandra Pal for 
the offence of contempt of court, the other was 
the death of Upadhyaya Brahmabandhab, while 
still undergoing trial on a charge of sedition. The 
removal of these two notable personalities was a great 
blow to the cause of the New Movement, but at the 
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same time, their removal left Aravinda the undisputed 
leader of the Nationalist Party in Bengal. It was as 
leader of the Nationalists that Babu Aravinda Ghosh 
took part in the Midnapore District Conference of 
November, 1907, —a Conference made memorable by 
the first open rupture between the Moderates and 
Extremists of our Province. And it was as leader of 
the Nationalists again that Babu Aravinda Ghosh went 
and took part in the unfortunate Surat Congress of the 
same year. It cannot be said that in the bitter and 
acrimonious controversies which followed the break-up 
of the Surat Congress some little dirt was not thrown 
at Aravinda too. But, as I have said before, passions 
ran high in politics in those days; and what wonder, if 
in the rapier-play of controversy, the buttons should 
once in a while, come off the foils ? Still it can safely 
be said that even in the midst of these bitter and 
heated polemics —no whisper was ever breathed 
against the personal honour and good faith of Aravinda 
Babu. 

After the dissolution of the Surat Congress, Aravinda 
made a long tour in Bombay and the Central Provinc¬ 
es, speaking at all important places on Nationalism in 
its manifold aspects. From this tour he returned to 
Calcutta in the latter part of January 1908. And a 
little more than two months after, he was arrested and 
dragged to gaol on a charge of treason and conspiracy. 
Before, however, I come to deal with that, it will be 
convenient to indicate what precisely was the nature 
of the service which Aravinda rendered to the cause 
of Nationalism. What was the character of his teach¬ 
ing which distinguished Aravinda Ghosh in such a 
remarkable degree from the other exponents of Nation- 
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alism ? What was the quality 'and value of his 
contribution to the development of the principle of 
swadeshism ? 

(a) Loftiness of his ideal. 

In the first place, note the loftiness of the ideal which 
Aravinda has so consistently and courageously held up 
before his countrymen. This ideal is neither ‘ loyal co¬ 
operation with the Government, * nor ‘ obtaining for 
the people a larger share in the administration of the 
country, ’ nor even the attainment of Colonial Self- 
Government ; it is nothing more or less than the 
fulfilment of our life as a nation* Note by the way 
that this ideal is not only broader and loftier than 
the other so-called ideals which have been dangled 
before us time and again ; it is the only adequate 
satisfaction of our legitimate aspirations, the only 
logical ideal which seems to be worth striving after. 
Alone among his compeers Aravinda Ghosh has 
boldly declared that it is as a nation that we claim 
to live and to perish* But Aravinda has not been 
satisfied with merely stating the demand ; he has placed it 
on a rational and pliilsophical basis. Intensely spiritual 
by nature, he holds that man^s mission in the world, 
the task which he has been set to accomplish, is to realise 
God, to fulfil Him in our outer appointments. This 
realisation can be effected only by fulfilling ourselves-— 
in our individual life, in the family, in the community, 
in the nation, and lastly in humanity at large. 

But how is this ‘fulfilment of our life in the nation’ 
to be effected ? Obviously it can never be done so long 
as all national life remains crushed and smothered by 
the perpetual domination of a virile alien civilization, 
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nor can it be done -by quietly merging our identity in 
the identity of an alien race and alien people. To 
quote the words of Aravinda himself: “ We seek this, 
fulfilment by realising our separateness and pushing 
forward our individual self-realization.” And the 
readiest and most effective way in which this can be 
done is by Swadeshism—“Swadeshi in commerce and 
manufacture, in politics, in education, in law and 
administration, in short, in every branch of human 
activity.” This then is the creed of Aravinda Ghosh ; 
and observe how closely it hangs together : —To realise 
God is the mission of man ; we can realise him only by 
fulfilling ourselves in our individual and national life, 
in order to fulfil our national life, we must realise 
our separateness as a people and we can best realise 
Qur separateness by being Swadeshi in all departments 
of human activity. Observe also that this creed of 
Aravinda is not merely political, behind it there is a com¬ 
prehensive woild-philobophy, a philosophy which leads 
us back to the dimmest days of Indian antiquity, to the 
time of the Upanishads. 

(6) ‘Claim of Freedom. ' 

But it may be asked —the fulfilment of individual 
and national life, does it not presuppose freedom ? No 
doubt it does ; and this we take to be the special 
merit of Aravinda that alone among Indian politi¬ 
cians, he has displayed no nervous hesitation to claim 
‘freedom’ in the widest sense of the word, as the 
goal of all true national progress. To quote his language 
again. 

There are some who fear to use the word ‘ freedom’ ; but I 
have always used the word because it has been the mantra of my 
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life to aspire towards the freedom of my nation. And through the 
mouth of my counsel, I used these words persistently : if to aspire 
to independence is a crime, you miy cast me to giol, and bind 
me with chains. If to preach freedom is a crime, I am a criminal 
and let me be punished. But freedom doe < not mean the use of 
violence, it means only the fulfilment of our separate national 
existence. ’’ 

( c ) Faith in his country. 

It may be asked—how is it that this man has preached 
what no man has dared to say before him ? How 
is it that he has dared to claim freedom for his country 
and people? The secret of Aravinda’s boldness lies 
in one thing and one thing only—it is his fervent and 
passionate faith in his country. ‘ Love of country ^— 
how common the words are I how oft bandied about 
from lip to lip ! and yet how hollow, how false, how 
utterly meaningless with most of us ! We have had 
patriots in plenty, who have worked for the country 
sure enough, but have done so with an air of lofty and 
condescending patronage. But with Aravinda it has 
been far otherwise. Love of country is for him no 
mere phrase of conventional mockery, no tarnished 
homage to be laid at the feet of an exploded deity—it 
has been the one over-mastering, passion of his life. 
This people, poor, sick, impoverished of hope and 
heart ; this country, scourged, beaten, down-trodden — 
he has seen behind their wretchedness and misery and 
has closed them to his heart of hearts. For him the 
Mother has cast off the weeds and tatters in which she 
appears before a scoffing and unbelieving generation ; 
to him, as to a favoured child of the Goddess, she has 
revealed her form in all its pristine beauty and majesty 
—radiant in glory and clad with strength and terror, 
strength for the weak and terror for the wicked. 

15 
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{d) Need for strength. 

But it may again be said —has Aravinda rested con-, 
tent with merely preaching the ideal ? Has he not 
shown us the way for its attainment ? The way, it 
may be answered, is involved in the statement of the 
ideal itself. ‘‘We can realise our separateness,’^ 
Aravinda has said, “ by means of Swadeshi.” Swadeshi 
then is the way whereby national wellbeing is to be 
secured. But to be Swadeshi in all matters, one thing 
is supremely and absolutely necessary— strength, 
courage, manhood. The great words of the Upanishads 
have ever been toning in the ears of Aravinda Ghosh— 

“ the Self is not to be realised by the weak.” “ Hold 
fast to your faith,” he says, “and act upon your convic¬ 
tions ; and if in so acting you are met with repression, 
suffer it with resolute patience. But whether acting or 
suffering, iilways be strong.” To quote again the 
noble words of his Jhalakati speech, Feel your 
strength, train your strength in the struggle with 
violence, and by that strength, hold down the roof of 
the temple.” 


V. The Bomb Case and after. 

In the foregoing pages, we have tried to give an 
indication of Aravinda’s special contribution to the 
development of the principle of Nationalism. But the 
path of the reformer, of the man of ideas, is never 
smooth in this world ; and Aravinda has not been 
without his fair share of the trials and tribulations of 
life. Of his prosecution on a charge of sedition, we 
have already made slight mention ; and it only remains 
to give an account of his more memorable trial on a 
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charge of treason and conspiracy. On the 30th of 
April 1908, there was a bomb explosion at Mozzaffer- 
pore resulting in the death of two European ladies. 
On the 2nd of May while Aravinda Babu wa<^ still in 
bed, his house was raided by a posse of constables 
headed by Supdt. Creagan and Inspector Benode 
Behari Gupta. They pointed —the cowards! —a re¬ 
volver at the breast of Miss Sarojini Ghosh, the sister 
of Aravinda ; placed irons on his hands, put a rope 
round his waist, and then haled him to the Central 
Police Office of Calcutta. It may be mentioned here 
that from some time before Aravinda had received 
mysterious hints concerning a calamity which was 
impending over his head ; but with the confidence 
born of innocence he had disregarded them all. Be 
that as it may, on Monday, he was presented before 
Mr. Thornhill, the Police Magistrate of Calcutta, and 
afterwards before Mr. Birley, the Joint-Magistrate of 
Alipore. 

The preliminary trial before Mr. Birley commenced 
on the 18th of May. By that time the list of the accused 
had swelled to 39—many of them being youngsters and 
mere slips of boys, with nothing very revolutionary 
about them, at least in their looks. There were some 
interesting features about the trial. For one thing none 
of the usual law officers of the Crown appeared on 
behalf of the prosecution ; and the case was entrusted 
to Mr. Eardley Norton—that “ Demosthenes from the 
benighted province,’^ as a Bengali barrister described 
him with irreverent wit. Again, unusual precautions 
were taken for guarding the prisoners as well as the 
precincts of the Court-house ; but these precautions, as 
we shall presently see, did not prove to be of much 
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avail. The course of the trial was marked by many 
dramatic and tragic incidents. In the first place, one 
of the accused turned approver and, in his confession, 
he incriminated all sorts and conditions of men. The 
approver,—Narendra Nath Gossain,—was murdered by 
two of his fellow-accused, Kanai Lai Dutt and Satyendra 
Nath Bose. Both of them were subsequently hanged, 
though at different dates—Satyendra having appealed 
against his sentence. 'I'he dead body of Kanai Lai was 
allowed to be cremated outside the gaol compound ; 
and the procession that followed the body was probably 
composed of a larger number of persons than any funeral 
procession that Calcutta had ever seen. 

In the meantime, the preliminary trial before the 
Magistrate came to an end. Of the original accused, 
one had been murdered, two had been hanged, and one 
was discharged. The rest were all committed for trial 
at the sessions. 

The trial in the sessions court commenced on the 23rd 
of October. One interesting feature of the proceedings, 
namely, the previous accidental relation between judge 
and accused, we have already touched on before. But 
this trial too was not without a tragedy of its own. Babu 
Asutosh Biswas, who was assisting Mr. Norton in the 
conduct of the prosecution, was shot dead on the 
10th February, 1909. The trial came to an end after 
Mr. Norton had spoken for 16, and Mr. C. R. Das, 
Counsel for Aravinda, for 8 da)s. Perhaps this is not 
the place to make any comments on the speeches of 
the counsel ; but this we may say without fear of con¬ 
tradiction that the address of Mr. C. R. Das was a 
masterly specimen of forensic eloquence—nervous, 
•compact, closely argued and with that touch of genuine 
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passion which is the essential characteristic of great 
oratory. 

The Assessors delivered their opinion on the 13th of 
April. They unanimously declared Aravinda B^bu not 
guilty on all the charges; and Mr. Beachcroft^ who did 
not deliver his judgment till a month later, agreed 
with the Assessors in this finding. On the 6th of May, 
more than twelve months after the day when he had 
been sent to gaol, Aravinda was released from captivi¬ 
ty ; and on the same evening, he returned to the house 
of his uncle, Babii Krishna Kumar Mitra. 

And here, when one chapter of his life has come to 
a definite close, we think it is time to part company 
with Babu Aravinda Ghosh. For a brief while, we 
have accompanied him in his toilsome pilgrimage 
through the weary ways of the world. We have tried 
to give an outline of the short outer history of his life,, 
and we have tried with the help of his speeches, 
writings and actions to get at a right understanding of 
the sort of man that he is. Since his release from 
gaol, Aravinda has gone about from place to place 
giving eloquent discourses on the doctrines of Nation¬ 
alism, and wherever he has gone, he has been greeted 
with fervent and affectionate enthusiasm. The people 
have drunk in his words with avidity and have lifted 
up their hands and blessed him for his message of 
strength, hope and consolation. His one yearns seclu¬ 
sion in gaol has deepened the strength of his faith and 
has brightened, not quenched, the fire of his zeal. 
He is like gold, thrice tested in fire. There are who 
call him in mocking derision, a visionary —a dreamer. 
We shall not quarrel with them to-day; nay, we shall 
accept their phrase and bind it as a crown of glory on 
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his head. Yes, Aravinda Ghosh is a dreamer but he 
has dreamed golden dreams for his country and people 
-visions of glory and Iriumpl., y=l visions as ll.ey a.o, 
not untouched by a gleam of far-off prophecy. 


* This sketch originally appeared in the Modern Review, 
November 1909. Owing to the author's illness it has not had the 
benefit of his revision. 



THE AGE OF KALIDASA. 


Valmekie, Vyasa and Kalidasa are the history of 
ancient India, its sole and sufficient history. They 
are types and exponents of three periods in the 
development of the human soul, types and exponents 
also of the three great powers which dispute and clash 
in the imperfect and half-formed temperament and 
harmonize in the formed and perfect. For, their works 
are pictures at once minute and grandiose of the three 
ages of our Aryan civilisation of which the first was 
predominatingly moral, the second predominatingly 
intellectual, the third predominatingly material. The 
fourth power of the soul, spiritual, which can alone 
govern and harmonise the others by fusion with them, 
had not, though it pervaded and powerfully influenced 
each successive development, any separate age of 
predominance, did not like the others possess the 
whole race as with an obsession. It is because, con¬ 
joining in themselves the highest and most varied 
poetical gifts they at the same time represent and 
mirror their age and humanity by their interpretative 
largeness and power that our three chief poets hold 
their supreme place and bear comparison with the 
greatest world-names, with Homer, Shakespeare and 
Dante. 

It has been said, truly, that the Ramayan represents 
an ideal society and assumed, illogically, that it must 
therefore represent an imaginary one. The argument 
• Reprint from The Indian Review 1902. 
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ignores the alternative ot a real society idealised. No 
poet could evolve out of his own imagination a picture 
at once so colossal^ so minute and so consistent in every 
detail. No number of poets could do it without stumbl¬ 
ing into fatal incompatibilities either of fact or of view, 
such as we find defacing the Mahabharata- This is not 
the place to discuss the question of Valmekie^s age and 
authorship. This much, however, may be said that 
after excluding the Uttarakanda, which is later work, 
and some amount of interpolation, for the most part 
easy enough to detect, and reforming the text which is 
not unfrequently in a state of truly shocking confusion, 
the Ramayan remains on the face of it the work of a 
single mighty and embracing mind. According to the 
balance ot probability the writer preceded even the 
original draft of Vyasa’s epic and lived before the age 
of Krishna and the men of the Mahabharata. The 
nature of the poem and much of its subject matter 
justify, farther, the conclusion that Valmekie wrote in a 
political and social atmosphere much resembling that 
which surrounded Vyasa. He lived, that is to say, in 
an age of approaching if not present disorder and 
turmoil, of great revolutions and unbridled aristocratic 
Violence, when the governing chivalry, the Kshatriya 
caste, in its pride of strength was asserting its own code 
of morals as the one rule of conduct. We may note the 
plain assertion of this stand-point by Jarasundha in the 
Mahabharata and Valmekie’s emphatic and repeated 
protest against it through the mouth of Rama. This^ 
ethical code was like all aristocratic codes of conduct 
full of high chivalry and the Spirit of noblesse oblige^ but 
a little loose in sexual morality on the masculine side 
and indulgent to violence and the strong hand. To the 
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pure and delicate moral temperament of Valmekie^ 
imaginative, sensitive, enthusiastic, shot through with 
rays of visionary idealism and ethereal light, this 
looseness and violence were shocking and abhoi/ent. 
He could sympathise with them, as he sympathised 
with all that was wild and evil and anarchic, with the 
imaginative and poetical side of his nature, because he 
was an universal creative mind driven by his art-sense 
to penetrate, feel and re-embody all that the world 
Contained ; but to his intellect and peculiar emotional 
temperament they were distasteful. He took refuge 
therefore in a past age of national greatness and virtue, 
distant enouoh to be idealised, but near enough to 
have left sufficient materials for a great picture of 
civilization which would serve his puipose~an age, 
it is important to note, of grandiose imperial 
equipoise; such as must have existed in some forni 
at least since a persistent tradition of it runs through 
Sanskrit literature. In the framework of this imperial 
age his puissant imagination created a marvellous 
picture of the human world as it might be if the actual 
and existing foims and materials of society were used 
to the best and purest advantage, and an equally 
marvellous picture of another non-human woild in 
which aristocratic violence, strength, self-will, lust and 
pride ruled supreme and idealised or rather colossal- 
ised ; brought these two worlds into warlike collision 
by the hostile meeting of their champions and utmost 
evolutions of their peculiar character-types, Rama 
and Ravana ; and so created the Ramayan, the grand¬ 
est and most paradoxical poem in the world, which 
becomes unmatchably sublime by disdaining all consis¬ 
tent pursuit of sublimity, supremely artistic by putting 
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aside all the conventional limitations of art, inagniBcent- 
ly dramatic by disregarding all dramatic illusion, and 
uniquely epic by handling the least as well as the 
most epic material. Not all perhaps can enter at once 
into the spirit of this masterpiece ; but those who have 
once done so, will never admit any poem in the world 
as its superior. 

My point here, however, is that it gives us the pic¬ 
ture of an entirely moralised civilisation, containing 
indeed vast material development and immense intellec¬ 
tual power but both moralised, subordinated to the 
needs of purity of temperament and delicate ideality of 
action. Valmekie’s mind seems nowhere to be 
familiarised with the stern intellectual gospel of nish- 
kama dharma, that morality of disinterested passionless 
activity, promulgated by Krishna of Dwarica and for¬ 
mulated by Krishna of the Island, which is one great 
keynote of the Mahabharala. Had he known it, I 
doubt whether the strong leaven of sentimentalism and 
femininity in his nature would not have rejected 
it ; such temperaments when they admire strength, 
admire it manifested and forceful rather than self- 
contained. Valmekie’s characters act from emotional 
or imaginative enthusiasm, not from intellectual con¬ 
viction ; an enthusiasm of morality actuates Rama, 
an enthusiasm of immorality tyrannises over Havana. 
Like all mainly moral lemperaments, he instinc¬ 
tively insisted on one old established code of morals 
being universally observed as the only basis of 
ethical stability, avoided casuistic developments and 
distasted innovators in metaphysical thought as by their 
persistent and searching questions dangerous to the 
■established bases of morality, especially to its whole- 
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some ordinariness and everydayness. Valmekie, there¬ 
fore, the father of our secular poetry, stands for that 
early and finely moral civilisation which was the true 
heroic age of the Hindu spirit. 

Vyasa, following Valmekie, stood still farther on into 
the era of aristocratic turbulence and disorder. If there 
is any kernel of truth in the legends about him, he must 
have contributed powerfully to the establishment of 
those imperial forms of government and society which 
Valmekie had idealised. It is certain that he celebrat¬ 
ed and approved the policy of a great aristocratic 
statesman who aimed at the subjection of his order to 
the rule of a central imperial power which should typify 
its best tendencies and control or expel its worst. But 
while Valmekie was a soul out of harmony with its 
surroundings and looking back to an ideal past, Vyasa 
was a man of his time, profoundly in sympathy with it, 
full of its tendencies, hopeful of its results and looking 
forward to an ideal future. The one was a conservative 
imperialist advocating return to a better but dead model, 
the other a liberal imperialist looking forward to a 
better but unborn model, Vyasa accordingly does not 
revolt from the aristocratic code of morality ; it harmo¬ 
nises with his own proud and strong spirit and he 
accepts it as a basis for conduct, but purified and 
transfigured by the illuminating idea of the nishkama 
d harm a. 

But above all intellectuality is his grand note. He is 
profoundly interested in ideas, in metaphysics, in 
ethical problems; he subjects morality to casuistic 
tests from which the more delicate moral tone of 
Valmekie^s spirit shrank ; he boldly erects above 
ordinary ethics a higher principle of conduct having its 
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springs in intellect and strong character ; he treats 
government and society from the standpoint of a practi¬ 
cal and discerning statesmanlike mind, idealising solely 
for the sake of a standard. He touches in fact all 
subjects, and whatever he touches, he makes fruitful 
and interesting by originality, penetration and a sane 
and bold vision. In all this he is the son of the civili¬ 
sation he has mirrored to us, a civilisation in which 
both morality and material development are powerfully 
intellectualised. Nothing is more remarkable in all the 
characters of the Mahabharata than this puissant intel- 
lectualism ; every action of theirs seems to be impelled 
by an immense driving force of mind solidifying in 
character and therefore conceived and outlined as in 
stone. This orgiastic force of the intellect is at least 
as noticeable as the impulse of moral or immoral enthusi¬ 
asm behind each great action of the Ramayan Through¬ 
out the poem the victorious and manifold mental 
activity of the age is prominent and gives its character 
to its civilisation. There is far more of thought in ac¬ 
tion than in the Ramayan, far less of thought in repose: 
the one pictures a time of gigantic ferment and disturb¬ 
ance ; the other, as far as humanity is concerned, an 
age of equipoise, order and tranquillity. 

Many centuries after Vyasa, perhaps a thousand’ 
years or even more, came the third great embodiment 
of the national consciousness, Kalidasa. Far more 
had happened between his own time and Vyas I’s than 
between Vyasa’s and Valmekie's. Became when the 
daemonic orgy of character and intellect had worked 
itself out and ended in producing at once its culmina¬ 
tion and reaction in Buddhism. There was every¬ 
where noticeable a petiifying of the national tempera- 
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ment, visible to us in the tendency to codification; 
philosophy was being codified, morals were being 
codified : knowledge of any and every sort was being 
codified: it was on one side of its nature an agr of 
scholars, legists, dialecticians, philosophical formalisers. 
On the other side the enthusiasm and poetry of the 
nation was pouring itself into things material, into the 
life of the senses, into the pride of life and beauty. 
The arts of painting, architecture, song, dance, drama, 
gardening, jewellery, all that can administer to the 
wants of great and luxurious capitals, received a grand 
impetus which brought them to their highest technical 
perfection. That this impetus came from Greek 
sources or from the Buddhists seems hardly borne out: 
the latter may rather have shared in the general tendenc¬ 
ies of the time than originated them, and the Greek 
theory gives us a maximum of conclusions with a 
minimum of facts. I do not think, indeed, it can be 
maintained that this period, call it classical or material 
or what one will, was marked off from its predecessor 
by any clear division: such a partition would be con¬ 
trary to the law of human development. Almost all the 
concrete features of the age may be found as separate 
facts in ancient India : codes existed from old time; art 
and drama were of fairly ancient origin, to whatever 
date we may assign their development; physical yoga 
processes existed almost from the first, and the materi¬ 
al development portrayed in the Ramayan and Maha- 
bharata is hardly less splendid than that of which the 
Raghuvamsa is so brilliant a picture. But whereas 
before, these were subordinated to more lofty ideals, 
now they prevailed and became supreme, occupying 
the best energies of the race and stamping themselves 
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on its life and consciousness. In obedience to this 
impulse the centuries between the rise of Buddhism and 
the advent of Sankaracharya became, though not 
agnostic and sceptical^ for they rejected violently the 
doctrines of Charvak, yet profoundly scientific and 
materialistic even in their spiritualism. It was there¬ 
fore the great age of formalised metaphysics, science, 
law, art and the sensuous luxury which accompanies 
art. 

Nearer the beginning than the end of this pe-iod 
when India was systematising her philosophies and 
developing her arts and sciences, turning from Upanish- 
ad to Purana, from the high rarelied peaks of Vedanta 
and Sankhya with their inspiring sublimities and 
bracing keenness to the physical methods of Yoga and 
the dry intellectualism of the Nyaya or else to the warm 
sensuous humanism of emotional religion, before its full 
tendencies had asserted themselves, in some spheres 
before it luid taken the steps its attitude portended, 
Kalidasa, arose in Iljjayini and gathered up in himself 
its present tendencies while he portended many of its 
future developments. He himself seems to have been 
a man gifted with all the learning of his age, rich, 
aristocratic, moving wholly in high society, familiar 
with and fond of life in the most luxurious metropolis 
of his time, passionately attached to the arts, acquainted 
with the sciences, deep in law and learning, versed in 
the formalised philosophies. He has some notable 
resemblances to Shakespeare ; among others his busi¬ 
ness was, like Shakespeare’s to sum up the immediate 
past in the terms of the present : at the same time he 
occasionally informed the present with hints of the 
future. Like Shakespeare also he seems not to have 
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cared deeply for religion. In creed he was a Vedantist 
and in ceremony a Sivaite, but he seems rather to have 
accepted these as the orthodox forms of his time and 
country, recommended to him by his intellectual 
preference and aesthetic affinities, than to have satisfied 
with them any profound religious want. In morals also 
he accepted and glorified the set and scientifically 
elaborate ethics of the codes but seems himself to have 
been destitute of the finer elements of morality. We 
need not accept any of the ribald and witty legends 
with which the Hindu decadence sunoundcd his name; 
but no unbiassed student of Kalidasa’s poetry can claim 
for him either moral fervour or moral strictness. His 
writings show indeed a keen appreciation of high 
ideal and lofty thought, but the appreciation is 
lesthetic in its nature : he elaborates and seeks to 
bring out the effectiveness of these nn the imagin¬ 
ative sense of the noble and grandiose, applying 
to the things of the mind and soul the same sensuous 
standard as to the things of sense themselves. He has 
also the natural high aristocratic feeling for all that is 
proud and great and vigorous, and so far as he has it, 
he has exaltation and sublimity ; but msthetic grace 
and beauty and symmetry sphere in the sublime and 
prevent it from standing out with the bareness and 
boldness which is the sublime’s natural presentation. 
His poetry has, therefore, never been, like the poetry of 
Valmekie and Vyasa, a great dynamic force for mould¬ 
ing heroic character or noble or profound tempera¬ 
ment. In all this he represented the highly material 
civilisation to which he belonged. 

Yet some dynamic force a poet must have, some 
general human inspiration of which he is the supreme 
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exponent ; or else he cannot rank with the highest. 
Kalidasa is the great, the supreme poet of the senses, 
of aesthetic beauty, of sensuous emotion. His main 
achievement is to have taken every poetic elementj 
all great poetical forms, and subdued them to a 
harmony of artistic perfection set in the key of sensuous 
beauty. In continuous gift of seizing an object and 
creating it to the eye he has no rival in literature A 
strong visualising faculty such as the greatest poets 
have in their most inspired descriptive moments, was 
with Kalidasa an abiding and unfailing power, and 
the concrete present.ition which this definiteness of 
vision demanded, suffused with an intimate and sovran 
feeling for all sensuous beauty of colour and form, 
constitutes the characteristic Kalidasian manner. He 
is besides a consummate artist, profound in concep¬ 
tion and suave in execution, a master of sound and 
language who has moulded for himself out of the 
infinite possibilities of the Sanscrit tongue a verse 
and diction which are absolutely the grandest, most 
puissant and most full-voiced of any human speech, a 
language of the Gods. The note struck by Kalidasa 
when he built Sanscrit into that palace of noble sound, 
is the note which meets us throughout all this 
last great millennium of Aryan literature. Its cha¬ 
racteristic features are brevity, gravity and majesty, a 
noble harmony of verse, a strong and lucid beauty of 
chiselled prose, above all an epic precision of phrase, 
weighty, sparing and yet full of .colour and sweetness. 
Moreover it is admirably flexible, suiting itself to all 
forms from the epic to thejyric, butjmost triumphantly 
to the two greatest, the epic and the drama. In his 
epic style Kalidasa'adds to these permanent features a 
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more than Miltonic fulness and grandiose pitch of sound 
and expression^ in his dramatic an extraordinary grace 
and suavity which makes it adaptable to conversation 
and the expression of dramatic shade and subtly blend¬ 
ed emotion. 

With these supreme gifts Kalidasa had the advantage 
of being born into an age with which he was in 
temperamental sympathy and a civilisation which lent 
itself naturally to bis peculiar descriptive genius. It 
was an aristocratic civilisation, as indeed were those 
which had preceded it, but it far more nearly resembled 
the aristocratic civilisation of Europe by its material 
luxury, its aesthetic tastes, its polite culture, its keen 
worldly wisdom and its excessive appreciation of wit and 
learning. Religious and ethical thought and sentiment 
were cultivated much as in France under Louis XIV. 
more in piety and profession than as swaying the conduct j 
they pleased the intellect or else touched the sentiment 
but did not govern the soul. It was bad taste to be 
irreligious, but it was not bad taste to be sensual or 
even in some respects immoral. The splendid and 
luxurious courts of this period supported the orthodox 
religion and morals out of convention, conservatism, 
the feeling for established order and the inherited 
tastes and prejudices of centuries, not because they 
fostered any deep religious or ethical sentiment. Yet 
they applauded high moral ideas if presented to them 
in cultured and sensuous poetry much in the same spirit 
that they applauded voluptuous description similarly 
presented. The ideals of morality were much lower than 
of old; drinking was openly recognised and indulged in 
by both sexes ; purity of life was less valued than in 
any other period of our civilisation. Yet the unconquer- 
16 
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able monogamous instinct of the highclass Hindu 
woman seems to have prevented promiscuous vice and 
the disorganisation of the home which was the result 
of a similar state of society in ancient Rome, in Italy of 
the Renascence, in France under the Bourbons and in 
England under the later Stuarts. The old spiritual 
tendencies were also rather latent than dead, the 
mighty pristine ideals still existed in theory, they are 
outlined with extraordinary grandeur by Kalidasa,— 
nor had they yet been weakened and disheroized. It 
was as has been said of the century of Louis XIV. an 
age of great sins and great repentances ; for the inher¬ 
ent spirituality of the Hindu nature finally revolted 
against that splendid and unsatisfying life of the senses. 
But of this latter phase Bhartrihari and not Kalidasa is 
the poet. The earlier writer seems to have lived 
in the full heyday of the material age before the 
setting in of the sickness and dissatisfaction and 
disillusionment which invariably follow a long outburst 
of materialism. 

The flourishing of the plastic arts had prepared 
surroundings of great external beauty for Kalidasa^s 
poetic work to move in. The appreciation of beauty 
in nature, of the grandeur of mountain and forest, the 
loveliness of lakes and rivers, the charm of bird and 
beast life had become a part of contemporary culture. 
These and the sensitive appreciation of trees and plants 
and hills as living things, the sentimental feeling of 
brotherhood with animals which had influenced and 
been encouraged by Buddhism, the romantic mytholo¬ 
gical world still farther romanticised by Kalidasa’s warm 
humanism and fine poetic sensibility, gave him exquisite 
grace and grandeur of background and scenic variety. 
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The delight of the eye, the delight of the ear, smell, 
palate, touch, the satisfaction of the imagination and taste 
are the texture of his poetical creation, and into this he 
has worked the most beautiful flowers of emotion and 
sensuous ideality. The scenery of his work is an uni¬ 
versal paradise of beautiful things. All therein obeys 
one law of earthly grace ; morality is asstheticised, intel¬ 
lect suffused and governed with the sense of beauty. 
And yet this poetry does not swim in languor, does not 
dissolve itself in sensuous weakness ; it is not heavy 
with its own dissoluteness, heavy of curl and heavy of 
eyelid, cloyed by its own sweets, as the poetry of the 
senses usually is : Kalidasa is saved from this by the 
chastity of his style, his aim at burdened fprecision and 
energy of phrase, his unsleeping artistic vigilance. 

As in the Ramayana and Mahabharata we have an 
absorbing intellect impulse or a dynamic force of moral 
or immoral excitement driving the characters, so we 
have in Kalidasa an orgiastic sense impulse thrilling 
through speech and informing action. An imaginative 
pleasure in all shades of thought and of sentiment, a rich 
delight in their own emotions, a luxuriousness of ecstacy 
and grief, an entire abarxdonment to' amorous impulse 
and rapture, a continual joy of life and seeking of 
beauty mark the period when India having for the time 
exhausted the possibilities of soul-experience attain¬ 
able through the spirit and the imaginative reason, was 
now attempting to find out the utmost each sense 
could feel, probing and sounding the soul-possibilities 
in matter and seeking God through the senses. The 
emotional religion of the Vaishnava Puranas which 
takes as its type of the relation between the human 
soul and the Supreme the passion of a woman for her 
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lover, was already developing. The corresponding 
development of Sivaism may not yet have established 
itself; but on a higher philosophical plane the same idea 
works itselt into Kalidasa’s poetry. The Birth of the 
War-God is at once the Paradise Lost and the De 
Rerum Natura of this age, its masterpiece and magnum 
opus on the epic level ; and the central idea of this 
great representative poem, the marriage of Siva and 
Parvati, typifying undoubtedly the union of Purusha 
and Prakriti. the supreme soul and its material nature 
by which the world is created, but also and more 
definitely typifying the soul’s search for and attain¬ 
ment of God. The two most spiritual and philo¬ 
sophical conceptions possible to religious thought are 
thus worked out through the sex-idea, and the culmina¬ 
tion is one of the most glowing, voluptuous and human 
pieces of eiotic descriptions in literature. We have, 
therefore, the last stage of the Vaishnava conception 
in the later Puranas anticipated by Kalidasa ; for as I 
have already suggested, while summing up in himself 
the tendencies of his time, he often anticipates their 
later developments. Such arc the philosophic concep¬ 
tions, such the religious imaginings of the mediaeval 
sense-civilisation in India. Of that civilisation the 
Seasons is the first immature self-expression, the House 
of Raghu the epic, the Cloud Messenger the descriptive 
elegy, Shacuntala with her two sister loveplays the 
dramatic picture and the Birth of the War-God the 
grand religious and philosophical fable. Kalidasa, who 
typified so many sides and faces of it in his writings, 
stands for its representative man and genius, as was^ 
vyasa ot the intellectual civilisation and Valmekie of 
the moral. 
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It was the supreme misfortune of India that before 
she was able to complete the round of her experience 
and gather up the fruit of her long millenniums of 
search and travail by commencing a fourth and perfect 
age in which moral, intellectual and material develop¬ 
ment should be all equally perfected and all spiritualised, 
the inrush of barbarians broke in on her endless 
solitary agony of effort and beat her national life into 
fragments. We see the first preparatory and initial 
^ striving towards such an age in the renovating work 
of Shankaracharya, restoring intellect and spirituality 
to their pinnacle high above the emotions, proving 
matter out of existence ; in the dramas of Bhavabhuti 
in which the emotions themselves were purified and 
exalted from the service of sense to the service of the 
soul, and even sensuousness was forced to share in the 
general exaltation and obey the summons of purity ; 
and in the re-assertion in social life of sobriety 
and purity as ideals imperatively demanded by the 
national conscience. But the work was interrupted 
before it had well begun ; and India was left with only 
the dregs of the material age to piece out her existence. 
Yet even the little that was done, proved to be much ; 
for it saved her from gradually petrifying and perish¬ 
ing as almost all the old civilisations, Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, petrified, and perished, as the material 
civilisation of Europe, unless spiritualised, must before 
long petrify and perish. That there is still a vitality, 
that our country yet nourishes the seeds of re-birth and 
renewal, we owe to Shankaracharya and the men who 
prepared the way for him. Will she yet arise, now- 
combine her past and continue the great dream where 
•she left it off, shaking off on the one hand the soils and 
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filth that have grown on her in her period of downfall 
and futile struggle, and re-asserting on the other her 
peculiar individuality and national type against the 
callow civilisation of the West with its dogmatic and 
intolerant knowledge, its still more dogmatic and into¬ 
lerant ignorance, its deification of selfishness, and 
force, its violence and its ungoverned Titanism. In 
doing so lies her one chance of salvation. 

KALIDASA^S SEASONS. 

1 . 


Its Authenticity. 

The Seasons of Kalidasa is one of those early works of 
a great poet which are even more interesting to a student 
of his evolution than his later masterpieces. We see 
his characteristic gift even in the immature workman¬ 
ship and uncertain touch and can distinguish the per¬ 
sistent personality in spite of the defective self-expres¬ 
sion. Where external record is scanty, this interest is 
often disturbed by the question of authenticity, and 
where there is any excuse for the doubt, it has first to 
be removed. The impulse which leads us to deny 
authenticity to early and immature work, is natural and 
almost inevitable. When we turn from the great 
harmonies and victorious imaginations of the master to 
the raw and perhaps faltering workmanship of these 
uncertain beginnings, we are irresistibly impelled to 
cry out, “ This is not by the same hand.'’ But the 
impulse, however natural, is not always reasonable. 
The maxim that a poet is born and not made is only 
true in the sense that great poetical powers are 
there in the mind of the child, and in this sense the. 
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same remark might be applied with no less truth to 
every species of human genius ; philosophers, sculptors, 
painters, critics, orators, statesmen are all born and not 
made. But because poetical genius is rarer or at a.^y rate 
wider and more lasting in its appeal than any other, the 
popular mind with its ready gift for seizing one aspect 
of truth out ot many and crystallizing error into the 
form of a proverb, has exalted the poet into a splendid 
freak of Nature exempt from the general law. A man 
’^without the inborn oratorical fire may be trained into 
a good speaker, another without the master^s inspiration 
of form and colour work out for himself a blameless 
technique, but so may a meagre talent become by dili¬ 
gence a machine for producing correct verse. Poetical 
genius needs experience and self-discipline as much as 
any other and by its very complexity more than most. 
This is eminently true of great poets with a varied 
gift. A narrow though a high genius works best on a 
single line and may show perfection at an early stage ; 
but powerful and complex minds like Shakespeare or 
Kalidasa seldom find themselves before a more 
advanced period. Their previous work is certain to 
be full of power, promise and genius, but it will also be 
flawed, unequal and often imitative. This imperfection 
arises naturally from the greater difficulty in imposing 
the law of harmony of their various gifts on the bodily 
case which is the instrument of the spirit’s self-ex¬ 
pression. 

To arrive at this harmony requires time and effort, 
and meanwhile the work will often be halting and 
unequal, varying between inspiration expressed and 
the failure of vision or expression. There is no more 
manysided, rich and flexible genius in literature than 
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Kalidasa’s, and in his case especially we must be on our 
guard against basing denial of authenticity on imper¬ 
fection and minor differences. We have to judge, first, 
by the presence or absence of the essential and inde¬ 
finable self of Kalidasa which we find apparent in all 
his indubitable work, however various the form or 
subject, and after that on those nameable charac¬ 
teristics which are the grain and fibre of his genius and 
least imitable by others. In the absence of external 
evidence, which is in itself of little value unless received 
from definite and contemporary or almost contem¬ 
porary sources, the test of personality is all-important ; 
accidents and details are only useful as corroborative 
evidence ; for these are liable to variation and 
imitation, but personality is a distinguishable and 
permanent presence as fugitive to imitation as to 
analysis. Even a slight fineness of literary palate can 
perceive the difference between the Nalodaya and 
Kalidasa’s genuine work. Not only does it belong to 
an age or school in which poetical taste was debased 
and artificial, the poetical counterpart of those prose 
works for whose existence the display of scholarship 
seems to be the chief justification,—but it presents 
in this matter of personality and persistent character¬ 
istics no sufficient point of contact either with the 
Shacuntala or the Kumarasambhava or even with the 
House of Raghu. But in the Seasons Kalidasa’s 
personality is distinctly perceived as well as his main 
characteristics, his force of vision, his architecture of 
style, his pervading sensuousness, the peculiar tem¬ 
perament of his similes, his characteristic strokes of 
thought and imagination, his individual and inimitable 
cast of description. Much of it is as yet in a half- 
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developed state, crude consistence not yet fashioned 
with the masterly touch he soon manifested, but Kali¬ 
dasa is there quite as evidently as Shakespeare in his 
earlier work, the Venus and Adonis or L.xrece. 
Defects which the riper Kalidasa avoids, are not un¬ 
common in this poem, —repetition of ideas, use of 
more words than are absolutely required, haphazard 
recurrence of words and phrases not to produce 
a designed effect but from carelessness, haste or 
4 an insufficient vocabulary ; there is moreover a 
constant sense of uncertainty in the touch and a 
frecpient lack of finished design. The poet has been 
in too much haste to vent his sense of poetical 
power and not sufficiently careful that the expression 
should be the best he could compass. And yet imma¬ 
ture, greatly inferior in chastity and elegance to his 
best work, marred by serious faults of conception, 
bearing evidence of hurry and slovenliness in the 
execution, the Seasons is for all this not only suffused 
by a high though unchastened beauty, but marked with 
many of the most individual and essential features of 
Kalidasa’s strong and exuberant genius. The defects 
are those natural to the early work • of a rich sensuous 
temperament eagerly conscious of poetical power but 
not yet instructed and chastened. 

II. 

The Substance of the Poem. 

Kalidasa’s Se.asons is the first poem in any literature 
written with the express object of describing Nature. 
It is percisely similar in its aim to a well-known 
:eighteenth-century failure in the same direction, 
Thomson’s Seasons, The names tally, the forms 
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correspond, both poems adopting the plan of devoting 
a canto to each season, and the method so far agrees 
that the poets have attempted to depict each season in 
its principal peculiarities, scenes and characteristic 
incidents. But here all parallel ends. Wide as the 
gulf between the genius of one of the greatest world- 
poets and the talent of the eighteenth-century versifier 
is the difference between the gathered strength and 
compact force, the masterly harmonies and the living 
truth of the ancient Indian poem and the diffuse 
artiticiality and rhetoric of the modern counterpart. 
And the difference of spirit is not less. The poet of a 
prosaic and artificial age when the Anglo-Saxon emerged 
in England and got himself Gallicised, Thomson 
was unable to grasp the first psychological laws of such 
descriptive poetry. He fixed his eye on the object but 
he could only see the outside of it. Instead of creating 
he tried to photograph. And he did not remember 
or did not know that Nature is nothing to poetry 
except in so far as it is either a frame, setting or orna¬ 
ment to life or else a living presence to the spirit. 
Nature interpreted by Wordsworth as a part of his 
own and the universal consciousness, by Shakespeare 
as an accompaniment or note in the orchestral 
music of life, by more modern poets as an element 
of decoration in the living world-picture is possible 
in poetry ; as an independent but dead existence it 
has no place either in the world itself or in the poefs 
creation. In his relations to the external, life and 
mind are the man, the senses being only instru¬ 
ments, and what he seeks -outside himself is a res¬ 
ponse in kind to his own deeper reality. What the 
eye gathers is only important in so far as it is 
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related to this real man or helps^ this expectation to 
satisfy itself.. Kalidasa with his fine artistic feeling^ 
his vitality and warm humanism and his profound 
sense of what true poetry must be, appears tc have 
divined from the beginning the true place of Nature in 
the poet’s outlook. He is always more emotional 
and intellectual than spiritual, like Shakespeare to 
whom he has so many striking resemblances. We 
must not expect from him the magical insight of Val- 
miki, still less the spiritual discernment of Wordsworth. 
He looks inside but not too far inside. But he realises 
always the supreme importance of life as the only 
abiding foundation of a poem’s immortality. 

The first canto is surcharged with the life of men and 
animals and the life of trees and plants in summer. 
It sets ringing a note of royal power and passion and 
promises a poem of unexampled vigour and interest. 
But to ring variations on this note through six cantos 
seems to have been beyond the young poet’s as yet 
limited experience and narrow imaginative mastery. 
He fell back on the life of sensuous passion with images 
of which, no doubt, his ungoverned youth was most 
familiar. But instead of working them into the main 
thought he turned to them for a prop and, when his 
imaginative memory failed him, multiplied them to make 
up the deficiency. This lapse from artistic uprightness 
brought its own retribution, as all such lapses will. 
From one error indeed Kalidasa’s vigorous and aspiring 
temperament saved him. He never relaxed into the 
cloying and effeminate languour of sensuous description 
which offends us in Keats’ earlier work. The Malavas 
with all their sensuousness, luxury and worship of 
outward beauty were a masculine and strenuous race,. 
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and their male and vigorous spirit is as prominent in 
Kalidasa as his laxer tendencies. His sensuousness is 
not coupled with weak self-indulgence but is' rather a 
bold and royal spirit seizing the beauty and delight of 
earth to i-self and compelling all the senses to minister 
to the enjoyment of the spirit rather than enslaving the 
spirit to do the will of the senses. The difference 
perhaps amounts to no more than a lesser or greater 
force of vitality, but it is for the purposes of poetry a 
real and important difference. The spirit of delightful 
weakness swooning with excessive beauty gives a 
peculiar charm of soft laxness to poems like the Endy- 
mion, but it is a weakening charm to which no virile 
temperament will trust itself. The poetry of Kalidasa 
satisfies the sensuous imagination without enervating 
the virile chords of character for virile energy is an 
unfailing characteristic of the best Sanscrit poetry, and 
Kalidasa is inferior to none in this respect. His artistic 
error has nevertheless had disastrous effects on the 
substance of this poem. 

It is written in six cantos answering to the six 
Indian seasons, Summer, Rain, Autumn, Winter, Dew 
and Spring. Nothing can exceed the splendour and 
power of the opening. We see the poet revelling in 
the yet virgin boldness, newness and strength of his 
genius and confident of winning the kingdom of poetry 
by violence. For a time the brilliance of his work 
seems to justify his ardour. In the poem on Summer 
we are at once seized by the marvellous force of 
imagination, by the unsurpassed closeness and clear 
strenuousness of his gaze on the object ; in the expres¬ 
sion there is a grand and concentrated precision which 
is our first example of the great Kalidasian manner 
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and an imperial power, stateliness and brevity of 
speech which is our first instance of the high classicat 
diction. But this canto stands on a higher level than 
the rest of the poem. It is as if the poet had spent the 
best part of his force in his first enthusiasm and kept 
back an insufficient reserve for the sustained power pro¬ 
per to a long poem. The decline in energy does not 
disappoint at first. The poem on Rain gives us a 
number of fine pictures with a less vigorous touch but a 
''more dignified restraint and a graver and nobler harmony, 
and even in the Autumn, where the falling off of vigour 
becomes very noticeable, there is compensation in a 
more harmonious finish of style, management and 
imagery. We are led to believe that the poet is finding 
himself and will rise to a finale of flawless beauty. 
Then comes disappointment. In the next two cantos 
Kalidasa seems to lose hold of the subject; the touches 
of natural description cease or are, with a few excep¬ 
tions, perfunctory and even conventional, and the full 
force of his genius is thrown into a series of extra¬ 
ordinary pictures, as vivid as if actually executed in line 
and colour, of feminine beauty and sensuous passion. 
The two elements, never properly fused, cease even to 
stand side by side. For all description of the winter 
we have a few stanzas describing the cold and 
the appearance of fields, plants, waters in the wintry 
days, by no means devoid of beauty but wanting 
in vigour, closeness of vision and eagerness. 
In the poem on Dewtide the original purpose is 
even fainter. Perhaps the quietness of these 
seasons, the absence in them of the most brilliant pic¬ 
torial effects and grandest distinctive features, made 
them a subject uninspiring to the unripeness and love 
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of violence natural to a richly-endowed temperament in 
its unschooled youth. But the Spring is the royal 
season of the Indian year and should have lent itself 
peculiarly to Kalidasa's inborn passion for colour, 
sweetness and harmony. The closing canto should 
have been the crown of the poem. But the poet’s sin 
pursues him and though we see a distinct effort to 
recover the old pure fervour, it is an effort that fails to 
sustain itself. There is no falling off in harmonious 
splendours of sound and language, but the soul of 
inspired poetic observation ceases to inform this 
beautiful mould and the close fails and languishes. It is 
noticeable that there is a double close to the Spring, 
the two versions having been left, after the manner of 
the old editions, side by side. Kalidasa’s strong artis¬ 
tic perception must have suffered acutely from the 
sense of failure in inspiration and he has accordingly 
attempted to replace the weak close by an improved 
and fuller cadence. What is we may presume, the 
rejected version, is undoubtedly the weaker of the two 
but neither of them satisfies. The poem on Spring 
which should have been the finest, is the most disap¬ 
pointing in the whole series. 

Ill 

Its poetic value. 

Nevertheless the Seasons is not only an interesting 
document in the evolution of a poetic genius of 
the first rank, but in itself a work of extraordinary 
force and immense promise. Many of the most 
characteristic Kalidasian- gifts and tendencies are 
here, some of them in crude and unformed vigour but 
characteristic and unmistakeable, giving the poem 
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a striking resemblance of spirit and to some extent 
of form to the House of Raghou with a far-off pro¬ 
phecy of the mature manner of Kalidasa in the four 
great masterpieces. There is his power of felicitous 
and vivid simile^ there is the individual turn of his 
conceits and the single-minded force with which he 
drives them home, there is his mastering accuracy 
and lifelikeness in description conspicuous especially in 
the choice and building of the circumstantial epithets. 
'That characteristic of the poet, not the most fundamen¬ 
tal and important, which most struck the ancient critics, 
iipamasu Kalidasah^ Kalidasa for similes, is everywhere 
present even in such early and immature work, and 
already they have the sharp clear Kalidasian ring, true 
coin of his mint though not yet possessed of the later high 
values. The deep blue midsummer sky is a rich purple 
mass of ground collyrium; girls with their smiling faces 
and lovelit eyes are evenings beautifully jewelled with 
the moon*’; the fires burning in the forest look far off like 
clear drops of vermilion ; the new blades of grass are 
pieces of split emerald ; rivers embracing and tearing 
down the trees on their banks are evil women distract¬ 
ed with passion slaying their lovers- In all these 
instances we have the Kalidasian simile, a little 
superficial as yet and self-conscious, but for all that 
Kalidasian. When again he speaks of the moon 
towards dawn growing pale with shame at the lovelier 
brightness of a woman’s face, of the rains coming like 
the pomp of some great king all blazing with lights, 
huge clouds moving along like elephants, the lightning 
like a streaming banner and the thunder like a peal of 
drums, of the clouds like archers shooting their rains at 
the lover from the rainbow stringed with lightning, one 
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recognises, in spite of the occasional extravagance of 
phrase and violent fancifulness, the Kalidasian form of 
conceit, not only in the substance which can be borrowed^ 
but in the wording and most of all in the economy 
of phrase expressing a lavish and ingenious fancy. 
Still more is this apparent in the sensuous and elaborte 
comparison of things in Nature to women in ornamen¬ 
tal attire, —rivers, autumn, the night, the pale priyungou 
creeper. 

Most decisive of all are the strokes of vivid des¬ 
cription that give the poem its main greatness and 
fulfil its purpose. The seasons live before our eyes as 
we read. Summer is here with its sweltering heats, 
the sunbeams burning like lires of sacrifice and the 
earth swept with whirling gyres of dust driven by into¬ 
lerable gusts. Yonder lies the lion forgetting his impulse 
and his mighty leap; his tongue lolls and wearily from 
time to time he shakes his mane : the snake with lowered 
head panting and dragging his coils labours over the 
blazing dust of the road : the wild boars are digging in 
the dried mud with their long snouts as if they would 
burrow their way into the cool earth : the bisons wander 
everywhere dumbly desiring water. The forests are grim 
and parched, brown and sere ; and before long they 
are in the clutch of fire. But the rains come, and what 
may be yonder writhing line we see on the slopes ? It 
is the young water of the rains, a new-born rivulet, 
grey and full of insects and dust and weeds, coiling 
like a snake down the hillside. We watch the beauty 
of the mountains streaked everywhere with waterfalls, 
their high rocks kissed by the stooping clouds and 
their sides a gorgeous chaos of peacocks : on the 
horizon the great clouds blue as lotus-petals climl> 
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hugely into the sky and move across it in slow proces¬ 
sion before a sluggish breeze. Or look at yonder 
covidara tree, its branches troubled softly with wind^ 
swarming with honey-drunken bees and its leaves 
tender with little opening buds. The moon at night 
gazes down at us like an unveiled face in the skies, 
the racing stream dashes its ripples in the wild-duck^s 
face, the wind comes trembling through the burdened 
rice-stalks, dancing with the crowding courboucs, 
making one flowery ripple of the lotus-wooded lake. 
Here there can be no longer any hesitation. These 
descriptions which remain perpetually with the eye^ 
visible and concrete as an actual painting, belong, in 
the force with which they are visualised and the magni¬ 
ficent architecture of phrase with which they are 
presented, to Kalidasa alone among Sanscrit poets* 
Other poets, his successors or imitators, such as Bana 
or even Bhavabhuti, overload their description with 
words and details ; they have often lavish colouring but 
never an equal power of form ; their figures do not 
appear to stand out of the canvas and live. 

And though we do not find here quite the marvel¬ 
lous harmonies of verse and diction we tind in the 
Raghou, yet we do come across plenty of preparation 
for them. Here for instance is a verse whose rapi¬ 
dity and lightness restrained by a certain half-hidden 
gravity is distinctly Kalidasa^s : 

“Seizing the woodland edges the forest fire increases 
with the wind and burns in the glens of the mountains ; 
it crackles with shrill shoutings in the bamboo reaches ; 
it spreads wide in the grasses gathering hugeness in a 
moment and harasses the beasts of the wilderness.’’ 

17 
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And again for honeyed sweetness and buoyancy what 
can be more Kalidasian than this ? 

‘‘ The male cuckoo, drunken with the wine of the 
mango juice, kisses his beloved, glad of the sweet 
attraction, and yonder bee in the lotus-blossom murmur¬ 
ing hums flattery's sweetness to his sweet.'' 

There are other stanzas which anticipate something 
of the ripest Kalidasian movements by their gravity 
suavity and strength. 

“ Setting the flowering branches of the mango- 
tree aquivering, spreading abroad the cry of the cuckoo 
to the regions the wind fares forth like a lover ravish¬ 
ing the hearts of mortals, by the passing of the 
dewfalls gracious in the springtide. 

If we take Kalidasa anywhere in his lighter metres 
we shall at once perceive their essential kinship 
with the verse of the Seasons. 

It is the ?ianie suave and skilful management, the 
same exquisite and unobtrusive weaving of labial, 
dental and liquid assonances with a recurring sibilant 
note, the same soft and perfect footing of the sylla¬ 
bles. Only the language is richer and more developed. 
We do not find this peculiar kind of perfection in 
any other master of classical verse. Bhavabhuti's 
manner is bold, strenuous, external ; Jayadeva's 
music is based palpably upon assonance and allitera¬ 
tion which he uses with extraordinary brilliance and 
builds into the most enchanting melodies, but without 
delicacy, restraint or disguise. If there were any 
real cause for doubt of the authorship, this verse 
would clearly vindicate the Seasons for Kalidasa. 

Such is this remarkable poem which some, led away 
by its undoubted splendours, have put in the first rank 
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of Kalidasa^s work- Its artistic defects and its 
comparative crudity forbid us to follow them. It is 
uncertain in plan, ill-fused, sometimes raw in its 
imagery, unequal in its execution. But for all that 
it must have come upon its contemporaries like the 
dawning of a new sun in the skies. Its splendid dic¬ 
tion and versification, its vigour, fire and force, its 
sweetness of spirit and its general promise and to some 
extent actual presentation of a first-rate poetical 
genius must have made it a literary event of the first 
importance. Especially is it significant in its daring 
gift of sensuousness. The prophet of a hedonistic 
civilisation here seizes with no uncertain hand on the 
materials of his work. A vivid and virile interpreta¬ 
tion of sense-life in Nature, a similar interpretation of 
all elements of human life capable of greatness 
or beauty, seen under the light of the senses and 
expressed in the terms of an aesthetic appreciation, 
—this is the spirit of Kalidasa’s first work as it is 
of his last. At present he is concerned only with 
the outward body of Nature, the physical aspects of 
things, the vital pleasures and emotions, the joy and 
beauty of the human body ; but it is the first necessary 
step on the long road of sensuous and poetic experience 
and expression he has to travel before he reaches his 
goal in his crowning work, the Birth of the Wargod, 
where the Supreme Himself and the mystery of spiri¬ 
tual fulfilment are approached through the portal of 
the senses. 



THE RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION, 

Speech delivered at Howrah in the year 1909. 

(Annual meeting of the Howrah People^s Association,) 
My friend Pandit Gispati Kavyatirtha has somewhat 
shirked to-day his duty as it was set down for him in 
the programme and left it to me. I hope you will not 
mind if I depart a little from the suggestion he has 
made to me. I would like, instead of assuming the 
role of a preacher and telling you, your duties which 
you know well enough yourselves, to take, if you will 
allow me, a somewhat wider subject, not unconnected 
with it but of a wider range. In addressing you to¬ 
day I wi^h to say a few words about the general right 
of association especially as we have practised and are 
trying to practise it in India to-day. I choose this 
subject for two reasons, first, because it is germane to 
the nature of the meeting we are holding, • and 
secondly, because we have seen arbitrary hands laid 
upon that right of association which is everywhere 
cherished as a sign and safeguard of liberty and means 
of development of a common life. 

There ai e three rights which are particularly cherished 
by free nations. In a nation the sovereign powers of 
Government may be enjoyed by the few or the many, but 
there are three things to which the people in European 
countries cling, which they persistently claim and after 
which, if they have them not, they always aspire. 
These are first, the right of a free Press, secondly, the 
right of free public meeting, and, thirdly, the light of 
association. There is a particular reason why they 
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cling to these three as inherent rights which they claim 
as sacred and with which authority has no right to 
interfere. The right of free speech ensures to the 
people the power which is the greatest means fo** self- 
developnient, and that is the power of spreading the 
idea. According to our philosophy it is the idea which is 
building up the world. It is the idea which expresses 
itself in matter and •takes to itself bodies. This is 
true also in the life of huminity; it is true in politics, in 
Uhe progress and life of a nation. It is the idea which 
shapes material institutions- It is the idea which 
builds up and destroys administrations and Govern¬ 
ments. Therefore the idea is a mighty force, even 
when it has no physical power behind it, even when 
it is not equipped with means, even when it has not 
organised itself in institutions and associations. Even 
then the idea moves freely abroad through the 
minds of thousands of men and becomes a mighty 
force. It is a power which by the very fact of being 
impalpable assumes all the greater potency and pro¬ 
duces all the more stupendous results. Therefore 
the right of free speech is cherished because it 
gives the idea free movement, gives the nation that 
power which ensures its future development, which 
ensures success in any struggle for national life, how¬ 
ever stripped it may be of means and instruments. It is 
enough that the idea is there and that the idea lives and 
circulates. Then the idea materializes itself, finds 
means and instruments, conquers all obstacles and goes 
on developing until it is expressed and established in 
permanent and victorious forms. 

This right of free speech takes the form first of a 
free Press. It is the Press which on its paper wings 
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carries the idea abroad from city tojcity, from province 
to province until a whole continent is bound together 
by the links of one common aspiration. The right of 
public meeting brings men together. That is another 
force. They meet together on a common ground, 
moved by a common impulse, and as they stand or sit 
together in their thousands, the force of the idea within 
moves them by the magnetism of crowds. It moves 
from one to another till the hidden shakii^ the mighty 
force within, stirred by the words thrown out from the 
platform travels from hearty to heart and masses of men 
are not only moved by a common feeling and common 
aspiration, but by the force of that magnetism prepared 
to act and fulfil the idea. Then comes the right of 
association, the third of these popular rights. Given 
the common aspiration, common idea, common enthusi¬ 
asm and common wish to act, it gives the instrument 
which binds men to strive towards the common object 
by common and associated actions ; the bonds of 
brother-hood grow, energy increases, the idea begins 
to materialize itself to work in practical affairs and that 
which was yesterday merely an idea, merely a word 
thrown out by the eloquence of the orator, becomes a 
question of practical politics. It becomes work for it 
begins to viork and fulfil itself. Therefore the people 
prize these rights, consider them a valuable asset, 
cling to and cherish and will not easily sacrifice them. 
Therefore they resent the arbitrary interference which 
takes from them what they consider indispensable for 
the preparation of national life. 

Association is the mightiest thing in humanity ; it is 
the instrument by which humanity moves, it is the 
means by which it grows, it is the power by which it 
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progresses towards its final development. There arc 
three ideas which are of supreme moment to human 
life and have become the watch-words of humanity. 
Three words have the power of remoulding Nations 
and Governments, liberty, equality and fraternity. 
These words cast forth into being from the great stir and 
movement of the eighteenth century stir men because 
they point to the ultimate goal towards which human 
evolution ever moves. This liberty to which we 
^progress is liberation out of a state of bondage. We 
move from a state of bondage to an original liberty. 
This is what our own religion teaches. This is what 
our own philosophy suggests as the goal towards 
which we move, mukti or moksha. We are bound in 
the beginning by a lapse from pre-existent freedom,, 
we strive to shake off the bonds, vve move forward 
and forward until we have achieved the ultimate 
emancipation, that utter freedom of the soul, of the 
body or the whole man, that utter freedom from all 
bondage towards which humanity is always aspiring. 
We in India have found a mighty freedom within 
ourselves, our brother-men in Europe have worked 
towards freedom without. We have been moving on 
parallel lines towards the same end. They have 
found out the way to external freedom. We have 
found out the way to internal freedom. We meet and 
give to each other what we have gained. We have 
learned from them to aspire after external as they 
will learn from us to aspire after internal freedom. 

Equality is the second term in the triple gospel. It is- 
a thing which mankind has never accomplished. From 
inequality and through inequality we move, but it is to 
equality. Our religion, our philosphy sets equality for* 
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ward as the essential condition of emancipation. All 
religions send us this message in a different form but it 
is one message. Christianity says vve are all brothers, 
children of one God. Mahomedauism says we are the 
subjects and servants of one Allah, we are all equal in 
the sight of God. Hinduism says there is one without 
a second. In the high and the low, in the Brahmin 
and the Sudra, in the saint and the sinner, there is one 
Narayana, one God and he is the soul of all men. Not 
until you have realised Him, known Narayana, in all, 
and tlie Brahmin and the Sudra, the high and the low, 
the saint and the‘dinner are equal in your eyes, then and 
and not until then you have knowledge, you have 
freedom, until then you are bound and ignorant. The 
equality which Europe has got is external political 
equality. She is now trying to achieve social equality. 
Now-a-days their hard-earned political liberty is 
beginning to pall a little upon the people of Europe, 
because they have found it does not give perfect well¬ 
being or happiness and it is barren of the sweetness 
of brotherhood. There is no frateinity in this liberty. 
It is merely a political liberty. They have not cither 
the liberty within or the full equility or the fraternity. 
So they are turning a little from what they have and 
they say increasingly, “ Let us have equality, let us have 
the second term of the gospel towards which we 
strive.’* Theretore socialism is growing in Europe. 
Europe is now trying to achieve external equality as 
the second term of the gospel of mankind, the univer¬ 
sal ideal. I have said that equality is an ideal even 
with us but we have not tried to achieve it without. 
tStill vve have learned from them to strive after 
political equality and in return for what they have 
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given us we shall lead them to the secret o£ the equality 
within. 

Again there is fraternity. It is the last term o£ the 
gospel. It is the most difficult to achieve, still it is a 
thing towards which all religions call and human 
aspirations rise. There is discord in life, bat mankind 
yearns for jieace and love. This is the reason why 
the g _)spels which preach brotherhood spread quickly 
and excite passionate attichment. This was the 
reason of the rapid spread of Christianity. This 
was the reason of Buddhism’s rapid spread in this 
country and throughout Asia. This is the ess nice 
of hunianitaiianism, the modern gospel of love for 
mankind. None of us have achieved our ideils, but 
human society has always attempted an imperfect and 
limited fullilment of it. It is the nature, the dJiarma 
of humanity that it should be unwilling to stand alone. 
Every man seeks the brotherhood of his fell iw and we 
can only live by fraternity with others. Through all 
its differences and discords humanity is striving to 
become one. 

In India in the ancient times we had many kinds 
of association, for our life was much more complex and 
developed than it became afterwards. We had our 
political associations. We had our commercial 
associations, our educational, our religious associations. 
As in Europe, so in India men united together for 
many interests and worked in association for common 
ideals. But by the inroads of invasion and calamity 
our life became broken and disintegrated. Still, though 
we lost much, we had our characteristic forms in 
which we strove to achieve that ideal of association and 
•unity. In our society we had organised a common 
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village life. It was a one and single village life in 
which every man felt himself to be something, a part 
of a single organism. We had the joint family by 
which we tried to establish the principle of association 
in our family life. We have not in our social develop¬ 
ments followed the path which Europe has followed. 
We have never tended to break into scattered units. 
The principle of association, thie attempt to organize 
brotherhood was dominant in our life. We had 
the organisation of caste of which now-a-days we hear 
such bitter complaints. It had no doubt many and 
possibly inherent defects, but it was an attempt, however 
imperfect, to base society upon the principle of associa¬ 
tion, the principle of closely organising a common life 
founded on common ideas, common feelings, common 
tendencies, a common moral discipline and sense of 
corporate honour. Then we had an institution which 
in its form was peculiar to India which helped to bind 
men together in close brotherhood who had a common 
guru or the initiation into a common religious fraternity. 
All these we had. Then the impact of Europe came 
upon us and one by one these institutions began to be 
broken. Our village life is a thing of the past. The village 
has lost its community, it has lost its ideals, has lost that 
mutual cordiality and binding together by an intimate 
common life which held it up and made its life sweet and 
wholesome. Everywhere we see in the village moral 
deterioration and material decay. Our joint family has 
been broken. We are scattering into broken units and 
brother no longer looks upon brother. There is no 
longer the bond of love which once held us together, 
because the old ties and habit of association are being 
broken up. Our caste has lost its reality. The life 
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has gone from within it and it is no longer an insti¬ 
tution which helps towards unity, a common life or 
any kind of brotherhood. For once the idea is broken, 
the ideal within which is the princple of life is imnaired, 
the form breaks up and nothing can keep it together. 
Therefore we find all these things perishing. 

Well, we have been losing these things which were 
part of our associated life. But on the other hand we 
looked at the civilised nations of the West who are 
rushing upon us and bre^tking our society to pieces, 
and we saw that in those nations there were other 
centres of association, other means of uniting together. 
However imperfectly we began to sei;2e upon them 
and try to use them, our life in the nineteenth century 
was a weak and feeble life. It had no ideals, no mighty 
impulses behind to drive or uplift it. It was bewildered 
and broken by the forces that came upon it ; it did not 
know how to move and in what direction to move. It 
tried to take whatever it could from the life of the 
rulers. It strove to take their political associations and 
develop that principle of association. But our 
political associations had a feeble life bound together 
only by a few common interests which by ineffec¬ 
tive means they tried to establisli or protect. 
Political association among us led to very little 
action, for it was an association which looked mainly to 
others for help and did not look to the sources of 
strength within. These and other kinds of associations 
which we then tried to form tended mainly in one 
direction. They were institutions for the exchange of 
thought, associations for the spread of knowledge, by 
which we instinctively but imperfectly tried to en. 
courage and express the growing idea that was withia 
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US. This was the one real value of most of our political 
associations. Then there came the flood of national 
life, the mii^hty awakening which appeared first in 
Bengal. The principle of association began to take a 
new torm, it began to assume a new life. It no longer 
remained a feeble instrument for the expression of the 
growing idea within us^ it began to become an instru¬ 
ment iiideed. It began to become a power. How did 
this new kind of association grow and to what objects 
did it address itself ? The movement was not planned 
by any human brain, it was not foreseen by any human 
foresight. It came of itself, it came as a flood comes» 
as a storm comes. There had been slow preparations 
which we did not institute oi understand. These 
preparations were mainly among the young men, the 
rising generation, the hope of India. There the 
spirit first awoke. At first it was not what we would 
call an assocmtioii : it was only a temporary union of 
young men for a temporary cause. They called them¬ 
selves by a namt: which has since become terrible to 
many of our friends of the Anglo-Indian Press. They 
called themselves volunteers. For what did they 
volunteer ? They volunteered for service to the 
rej)resentatives of the nation who came together to 
deliberate for the good of the people. This is how it 
first came, as an idea of service, the idea of service to 
those who worked for the motherland. Out of that 
grew the idea of service to tbe Mother. That was the 
first stage and the root from which it grew into our 
political life. Then tliere was another stream which 
rose elsewhere and joined the first. Our Anglo-Indian 
brothers to whom we owe so much and in so many 
ways, did us this service also that they always scoffed 
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at us as weaklings, men who were doomed to perpetual- 
slavery and had always been a race of slaves because 
the people of Bengal had no martial gift, because 
they are not physically strong, because whoever 
chooses to strike them can strike and expect no blow 
in return. Therefore they were unfit for self-govern¬ 
ment, therefore they must remain slaves for ever. 

Our Anglo-Indian friends do not proclaim that theory 
now. They ha^e changed their tone. For the spirit of 
the nation could bear the perpetual reproach no longer, 
tne awakening Brahman within our young men could 
bear it no longer. Associations grew up for physical 
exercise and the art of self-defence and grew into those 
Samities which you have seen flourishing and recently 
suppressed. We were determined to wash the blemish 
away. If this was the blemish, to be weak, if this 
was the source of our degradation we determined to 
remove it. We said, “ Inspite of our physical weak¬ 
ness we have a strength within us which will remove 
our defects. We will be a race of brave and strong 
men. And that we may be so we will establish every¬ 
where these associations for physical exercise.’^ That, 
one would think, was an innocent object and had 
nothing in it which anyone could look upon with 
suspicion. In fact we never thought that we should 
be looked upon with suspicion. It is the Europeans 
who have trumpeted physical culture as a most valu¬ 
able national asset, the thing in which the English- 
speaking nations have pre-eminently excelled and 
which was the cause of their success and energy. 
That was the second seed of association. 

There was a third seed and it was the thing for 
which our hearts yearned, the impulse towards brother- 
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hood. A new kind of association came into being. 
That was the association which stood by labour and 
service and self-sacrifice, whose object of existence 
was to help the poor and nurse the sick. That was 
the flowering out of the Hindu religion. That was 
what Swami Vivekananda preached. That was what 
Aswini Kumar Dutta strove to bring into organised 
existence. That was what the Ramakrishna Mission, 
the Little Brothers ot the Poor at Barisal tried to 
effect. This was the third way in which the new asso¬ 
ciation established itself, the third seed of union, the 
third stream of tendency seeking fulfilment. All these 
streams of tendency came together, they united them¬ 
selves and have been in their broad united purifying 
current the glory of our national life for the last three 
years. These samities of young men by labour, by 
toil for the country, worship of the motherland, held 
themselves together and spread the habit of association 
and the growth of brotherhood over the land. That is 
their spirit and ideal and that the way in which these 
associations have been established. 

These are the associations which have now been 
crushed out of existence under a charge which cannot 
be and has not been maintained, a charge which has been 
disproved over and over again. It is a monstrous 
charge. The charge is that these associations are 
associations of hatred and violence, associations for 
rebellion and dacoity- That is the charge under which 
these associations have been suppressed. I have come 
recently back from BarisaL While I was there I 
heard and read something of the work of the young 
men’s association in Barisal, .the association called 
-the Swadesh Bandhab Samiti which with its net- 
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works covered the whole district of Backergunge. 
This association grew out of a much smaller association 
started by Aswini Kumar Dutt called the Little Brothers 
of the Poor. What was the work-commenced by these 
Little Brothers of the Poor ? When epidemic broke out, 
when cholera appeared in all its virulence, the young 
men of the Barisal Brajamohan College went out in 
bands. They nursed the sick, they took charge of 
those who had been abaridoned, they took up in their 
arms those whom they found lying on the roadside. 
Ihey were not deterred in those moments by the 
prejudice of caste or by the difference of creed. The 
orthodox Brahmin took up in his bosom and nursed 
the Mahomedan and the Namasudra. They did not 
mind the epidemic or fear to catch the contagion. They 
took up and nursed them as brother nurses brother, 
and thus they rescued many from the grasp of death. 
Asswin Kumar Dutt is in exile. How did he establish 
that influence, which caused him to be thought dan¬ 
gerous ? By philanthropy, by service. While ordinary 
colleges under the control of the Government were mere 
soulless machines where they cram a few packets of 
useles knowledge into the brain of the student, Aswini 
Kumar breathed his own lofty and noble soul into the 
Brajamohan College and made it an engine indeed out 
of which men were turned, in which hearts and souls 
were formed. He breathed his noble qualities into the 
young men who grew up in the cherishing warmth and 
sunlight of his influence. He made his college an 
institution which in the essentials of education was a 
model for any educational institution in the world. 
This is how he built up his influence among the 
educated class. They followed him because he had 
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shaped their souls between his hands. It is therefore 
that they loved him, it is therefore that they saw no 
fault in him. His influence among the common people 
was built up by love^ service and philanthropy. It was 
out of the seed he planted that the Swadesh Bandhab 
Samiti grew. 

What was the work of this Samiti, the existence of 
which could no longer be toleiated in the interests of 
the peace and safety of the Empire. First of all it 
continued with that blessed work which the Little 
Brothers of the Poor had begun, nursing, serving, 
saving the poor, the sick and the suffering. They made 
it their ideal to see that there was no sick man or sick 
woman of however low a class or depressed a caste, of 
whom it could be said that they went unhelped in 
their sickness in the Backergunge district. That was 
the first crime the association committed. 

The second crime was this. Tliese young men went 
from house to house seeking out the suffering and the 
hungry when famine broke out in the country. To those 
who were patiently famishing they brought succour, but 
they did more. There were many people who belonged 
to the respectable classes on whom the hand of 
famine was laid. They would not go for help to the 
relief works ; they would not complain and show their 
misery to the world. The young men of Barisal sought 
out these cases and secretly, without injuring the 
feelings of the suffering, they gave help and saved men 
and women from starvation. This was the second crime 
of the Swadesh Bandhab Samiti. 

Then there was another. The social life of Bengal 
is full of discord and quarrels. . Brother quarrels with 
brother and quarrels with bitter hatred. They carry 
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their feud to the lawcoufts ; they arin against the Mother 
in themselves and in others; they sow the seed of 
lasting enmity and hatred between their families. And 
beyond this there is the ruin, the impoverishment of 
persistent litigation. The young men of the Swadesh 
Bandhab Samiti said, “ This should not ba tolerated 
any more. We will settle their differences, we will 
make peace between brother and brother. We will 
say to our people, ‘‘ If there is any dispute let us try to 
settle it first. If you are dissatisfied with our decision 
you can always go to the lawcourts ; but let us try 
first.’^ They tried, and hundreds of cases were settled 
out of court and hundreds of these seeds of enmity 
and hatred were destroyed. Peace and love and 
brotherhood began to increase in the land. This was 
their third crime. 

Their fourth offence is a great crime now-a-days. 
These young men had the hardihood to organise and 
help the progress of Swadeshi in the land. There was 
no violence By love, by persuasion, by moral pressure,, 
by appeals to the Samaj and the interests of the country^ 
they did this work. They helped the growth of our 
industries ; they helped it by organising the condition 
for their growth, the only condition in which these 
infant, these feeble and languishing industries can grow^ 
the general determination to^ take our own goods and 
not the goods of others, to give preference to our 
Mother and not to any stranger. In no other district 
of Bengal, in no other part of India was Swadeshi so* 
well organised, so perfectly organised, so peacefully and 
quietly organised as in Barisal. That was the last and 
worst crime they committed. For these crimes they have 
been proclaimed, they have been forbidden to exist. 

18 
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This Swadesh Bandhab Samiti carried organisation to 
a perfection which was not realised in other districts 
because it is not every district which can have an 
Aswini Kumar Dutta or a Satis Chander Chatterji. 
But the same impulse was there, the same tendencies 
were there. I do not know any single society of the 
kind in Bengal which has not made some attempt to 
help the people in times of famine or to bring succour 
to the sick and suffering or to remove quarrels and 
discord as well as to help the growth of Swadeshi by 
organising that exclusive preference to which we have 
given the name of Boycott These were general offences, 
common crimes. 

But there was another thing that led to the suppres¬ 
sion. This was an association that had that very 
dangerous and lethal weapon called the lathi. The use 
of the lathi as a means of self-defence was openly taught 
and acquired, and if that was not enough there was 
the imagination of a very highly imaginative police 
which saw hidden behind the lathi the bomb. Now 
nobody ever saw the bombs. But the police were 
quite equal to the occasion ; they thought there might 
be bombs. And what if there were not ; their 
imagination was quite equal to realising any bomb that 
could not be materialised, —in baitakkhanas and else¬ 
where. The police suspected that the lathi was the 
father of the bomb. Their procedure was simple with 
the simplicity of the highest detective genius. When 
they heard of a respectable-sized dacoity, they imme¬ 
diately began to reason it out. They said Now why 
are there so many dacoities in the land ; obviously the 
lathi fathered the bomb and the bomb fathers the 
dacoities. Who have lathis ? The samities. Therefore 
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it is proved. The Samities are the dacoits. Our effi¬ 
cient police have always shown a wonderful ability. 
Generally when a dacoity is committed, the police are 
nowhere near. They have not altered that; 
that golden rule still obtains. They are not 
to be found when the dacoity takes place. They only 
come up when the dacoity is long over and say ‘‘Well, 
this is the work of the National volunteers.’^ They 
look round to see what is the nearest Samiti and, if 
they find any which has been especially active in 
lurthering Swadeshi, they say, “Here is the Samiti.*’ 
And if there is anyone who was somewhat active in 
connection with the work of the Samiti, they say at 
once “ Well, here is the man.” And if he is a boy of 
any age from twelve upwards, so much the better. 
The man or boy is instantly arrested and put into hajat. 
After rotting there some days or weeks, the police can 
get no evidence and the man has to be released. That 
does not frighten the courageous police ; they im¬ 
mediately arrest the next likely person belonging to 
the samiti. So they go on persevering until they lose 
all hope of finding or creating evidence. Sometimes 
they persist, and members of the Samities, sometimes 
mere boys, have to rot in hajat until the case goes up 
to a court of justice and the judge looks at the case 
and after he has patiently heard it out, has to ask, 
“Well but where is the evidence?” 

Formerly, you may remember, those of you who have 
lived in the villages, that wherever there was any 
man in a village who was physically strong the 
police wrote down his name in the black book of bud- 
mashes. He was at once put down as an undesirable. 
That was the theory, that a man who is physically 
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strong must be a hooligan. Physical development was 
thus stamped out of our villages and the physique of our 
villagers began to deteriorate until this movement of 
akharas and samities came into existence to rescue 
the nation from absolute physical deterioration and 
decay. But this was an immortal idea in the mind of 
our police and it successfully effected transmigration. 
It took this form, that these Samities encourage physical 
education, they encourage lathi-play, therefore they 
must be the nurseries of violence and dacoity 
and factories of bombs- Our rulers seem to have ac¬ 
cepted this idea of the police. So perhaps this is the 
crime these Samities have committed. Nothing has been 
proved of all this easy theorizing. It is yet to be 
known when and where the bomb has been asso¬ 
ciated with the work of the Samities in Eastern 
Bengal. There was indeed a great dacoity in 
Eastern Bengal and the theory was started that it 
was done by one of the Samities, but even our able 
detective police were unable to prove any association 
in that case. They did catch hold of some young men 
apparently on principle. There is a confidential rule,— 
it is confidential but the public have come to know of 
it,—that “ somebody must be punished for the day's 
work." That was the circular of a Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of this province and the police no doubt thought it 
ought to be observed faithfully. So they caught hold 
of some likely men and the people so charged were 
about to be “punished for the day's work;" but for¬ 
tunately for them a judge sat upon the High Court 
Bench who remembered that there was such a thing as 
law and another thing called -evidence, things whose 
existence was in danger of being Iforgotten in this 
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country. He applied the law, he insisted on having 
the evidence, and you all know the result. 

These associations, then, which were the expression o£ 
our growing national life and the growing feeling of bro¬ 
ther-hood among us, did such work as I have described, 
and these were the ways, guiltless of any offence in the 
eyes of the Jaw, in which they did their work. Still they 
have been suppressed not because they were criminal, 
but because their existence was inconvenient. It has 
always been the case that when established institutions 
of government were unwilling to move with the times, 
they have looked with suspicion upon the right of associa¬ 
tion and the right of free speech, they have discouraged 
the right of a free press and the right of public meet¬ 
ing. By destroying these instruments they have 
thought to arrest the progress which they did not 
love. This policy has never permanently succeeded, 
yet it is faithfully repeated with that singular stupidity 
which seems natural to the human race. The sword 
of Damocles hangs over our pre^s. It is nominally 
free, but we never know when even that simulacrum 
of freedom may not be taken from it. There is a law 
of sedition so beautifully vague and comprehensive 
that no one knows when he is committing sedition and 
when he is not. There is a law against the preach¬ 
ing of violence which enables a Magistrate whenever 
he chooses to imagine that your article advocates 
violence, to seize your machine. The Press is taken 
away and of course the case goes up to the High 
Court, but by that time the paper suffers so much 
that it becomes difficult or impossible for it to rear 
its head again. There is a notification by which as 
I pointed out in Beadon Square the other day, a 
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meeting becomes peaceful or criminal not acebrdlng 
to the objects or to the behaviour of the people 
assethbled but according as the sun is up or the 
stin is down. There is a law of proclamation by 
Which our right of association can be taken from us 
whenever they please by a stroke of the pen. The 
British people have certain traditions, they have cef- 
t^tin ways of thinking and fixed ideas of which they 
cannot entirely get rid. It is for that reason they 
have not yet passed a law entirely and expressly 
suppressing the freedom of the Press or the right of 
public meeting. But even that may come. What shoulrf 
We do under these circumstances ? We see the sword of 
Damocles hanging lower and lower over our heads. Our 
association may be declared criminal and illegal at any 
moment. The Executive can at any moment it pleases 
confiscate our Press. We ourselves are liable to 
be arrested and harassed at any moment without 
evidence, “on suspicion,^’ by an irresponsible and 
apparently unpunishable police. Under whatever 
difficulties and whatever restrictions may be put upon 
us, we must of course go on. But the restrictions 
may be greater in future. The sword is hanging 
lower and lower over our heads. Still we cannot stop 
in our work. The force within us cannot be baulked, 
the call cannot be denied. Whatever penalty be 
inflicted on us for the crime of patriotism, whatever 
peril we may have to face in the fulfilment of our duty 
to our nation, we must go on, we must carry on the 
country's work. 

After all what is an association ? An association is hot 
a thing which cannot exist unless we have a Chairman 
and a Vice-Chairman and a Secretary. An association* 
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id d thiftg Which caniiDt meet unless it hee ltd fisusd 
dldeting place. Association is a thing which depends upon 
the feeling and the force within us. Association means 
unity, association means brotherhood, association means 
binding together in one common work. Where there is 
life, where there is self-scarifice, where there is disin¬ 
terested and unselfish toil, where there are these things 
within us, the work cannot stop. It cannot stop even if 
there be one man who is at all risks prepared to carry 
it on. It is only after all the question of working, it is not 
a question of the means for work. It is simply a ques¬ 
tion of working together in common in one way or in 
another. It is matter of asking each other from time 
to time what work there is to be performed to-day and 
what is the best way of performing it, what are the 
best means of helping our countrymen, what work we 
^all have to do to-morrow or the day after and having 
settled that to do it at the appointed time and in the 
appointed way. That is what I mean when I say that 
it is a question of working and not of means. It is not 
that these things cannot be done except by the forms 
which our European education has taught us to 
value. Whatever may be the difficulties we can 
go on with the work. The association that we 
shall have will be the association of brothers who are 
United heart to heart, of fellow-workers jointed hand- 
in-hand in a common labour, the association of those 
Who have a common motherland. It is the association 
df the whole country, to which every son of India and 
every son of Bengal ought by the duty of his birth to 
belong, an association which no force can break up, the 
Association of an unity which grows closer day by day^ 
of an impulse that comes from on high and has drawn 
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Tis together in order that we might realise brotherhood, 
in order that the Indian nation may be united and unit¬ 
ed not merely in the European way, not merely by the 
common self-interest, but united by love for the 
common country, united by the ideal of brother¬ 
hood, united by the feeling that we are all sons of one 
common Mother who is also the manifestation of God 
in an united humanity. That is the association 
which has been corning into being, and has not been 
destroyed, since the movement came into existence. 
This is the mighty association, which unites the people 
of West Bengal with the people of East and North 
Bengal and defies partition, because it embraces every 
son of the land,'-6/ja/ bhai ek thain^ or brother 
and brother massed inseparably together. This is the 
ideal that is abroad and is waking more and more 
consciously within us. It is not merely a common self- 
interest. It awakens God within us and says, ‘‘you are 
all one, you are all brothers. There is one place in which 
you all meet and that is your common Mother. That is 
not merely the soil. That is not merely a division Of land 
but it is a living thing. It is the Mother in Whom yOu 
move and have your being. Realise God in the nation, 
realise God in your brother, realise God in a wide 
human association.” This is the ideal by which 
luimanity is moved all over the world, the ideal which 
IS iht dharma oi the Kaliyuga, and it is the ideal of 
love and service which the young men of Bengal 
so thoroughly realised, love and service to your 
brothers, love and service to your Mother and this 
is the association we are forming, the great associa¬ 
tion of the people of Bengal and of the whole people 
of India. It increases and win grow for ever in 
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spite of all the obstacles that rise in its way. When 
the spirit of Aswini Kumar Dutt comes into every 
leader of the people and the nation becomes one great 
Swadesh Bandhab Samiti, then it will be accomplished. 
This is for ever our national ideal and in its 
strength our nation will rise whatever law they make ; 
our nation will rise and live by the force of the law 
of its own being. For the fiat of God has gone out 
to the Indian nation«, ‘‘ Unite, be free, be one, be 
great/^ 





Dr. A. K. Coomarasawmy 

A Study. 


T he writings of Dr. A. K. Coomarasawmy act as a 
tonic on one’s mind in these days of a nascent 
nationalism in India. They are charged just 
with that spirit which nationalism strives to express. 
They voice just that message which nationalism needs. 
Their refrain is India ! India ! What is Indian 
nationalism after all but the consciousness to her sons 
of a place found for India in the world ? That India is 
not a mere geographical expression but a living, 
organism ; that Indians past has not been in vain ; that 
Indian life must continue to flow along the channels 
cut through ages, even while reinforced by the wealth 
of waters poured in by tributary streams in its onward 
march ; that India stands to-day at the threshold of a 
future before whose brightness her past will grow 
dim ; that her name is still potent to feed in the hearts 
of her children fires of endless sacrifice ; that there is 
no joy more alluring to her sons and daughters, no 
privilege more priceless, than the vow of service to 
her ; are not these things the inspiration of Indian 
nationalism ? And these are the things of which Dr. 
Coomarasawmy's writings are an expression in language 
of striking beauty. 

Dr. Coomarasawmy is a master of English style, 
ittd as purely literary productions alone his writings 
have a high value. None who has not read them can 
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realise their throbbing beauty of language. A chiselled 
simplicity, a limpid purity, a directness and pointedness 
of phrase-qualities like these lend to his style a force 
all their own. But perhaps it is vigour of thought 
more even than charm of style that is the seoret of 
his power. The reader will have occasion to judge 
for himself from the extracts given in the course of 
this sketch, but we shall here quote one or two 
passages. The Doctor is describing an Indian musical 
party : — 

Perhaps you are in the South. You have gone to a musical 
party, a wedding at the house of a friend, you are seated with 
many others on the cotton carpet, and before you is a band of 
drummers, oboists and players of the vina and tamburi, A Brahman 
drums on an earthen pot. A slendfer girl of fifteen years sits 
demurely on the floor, dressed in silk brocade and golden chains, 
her feet and arms bare, and flowers in her hair. Her mother is seated 
near, back against the wall ; she it is that trained the girl, and now 
she watches htr proudly. The only sounds are those of the four 
strings of the ivory inlaid tamhuri and the tapping of the drum. As 
you are waiting for the music to begin, a man with untidy hair 
and a saffron robe comes in, and your host gives him eager wel¬ 
come, laying a white cloth on a stool for him to sit upon. All 
know him well—he is a sanyasi who wanders from temple to 
temple, preaching little, nor performing many ceremonies, but sing¬ 
ing tcvarams and the hymns of Manikka Vachagar. As he sits 
silent, all eyes are turned towards him, and conversation drops to a 
whisper. Presently he sings some hymn of passionate adoration of 
Siva. His voice is thin but very sweet, melting the heart ; his 
gentle strong personality holds every listener spell-bound* not least 
the little dancer to whom the words and music are so familiar ; 
he is the dancer’s and the drummers’ friend and hero as much as 
yours. Some one asks for a special hymn, * My God, why hast 
’thou forsaken me ? ’ and he sings : 

Me, meanest one, in mercy mingling Thou didst make Thine 
own, 
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Lord of the Bull 1 Lo, thou'st forsaken me ! O Thou who 
wear’st 

Garb of fierce tiger’s skin 1 Abiding Uttarakosamangai's King !* 

Thou of the braided lock ! I fainting sink. Our Lord, uphold 
thou me ! 

What though I press no more the crimson lips of maidens fair,. 

With swelling breasts ; behold 1 Thou hast forsaken me ; though 
in, 

Not out Thy worthy service, Uttarakosamangai’s King, 

I am ! Thou mad’st false me Thine own, why dost Thou leave 
me now ?* 

Soon he rises, smiles at the musicians and speaks for a few 
moments with your host, and so goes away. And then you 
forget for a time this dreamer, in the beauty of the dance and the 
clamour of the drums. Of the dance you never weary ; there is 
eternal wonder in the perfect refinement of its grace, and the 
mental concentration needed to control each muscle so comple¬ 
tely ; for this is not the passionate posturing born of a passing 
mood, but the elaborated art of three thousand years, an art that 
deceives you by its seeming simplicity, but in reality idealizes every 
passion, human and divine ; for it tells of the intensity of Radha’s 
love for Krishna. Radha was the leader of the; herd-girls in Brin- 
daban, and she, more than any, realised the depth and sweetness 
of the love of Krishna. 

Whatever place is held in the heart of Europe by the love of 
Dante for his Lady Beatrice, of Paolo for Francesca, of Deirdre for 
Naoisi, is held in India by the love stories of Rama and Sita, of 
Padmavati and Ratan Sen, and the love of Radha and Krishna. 
Most wonderful of these was the love of Radha ; in the absolute 
self-surrender of the human soul in her to the Divine in Krishna is 
summed up all love. In this consecration of humanity there is no 
place for the distinction—always foreign to Indian thought—of 
sacred and profane. But when in love the finite is brought into the 
presence of the infinite, when the consciousness of inner and outer 
is destroyed in the ecstasy of union with one beloved, the moment 
of realisation is expressed in Indian poetry, under the symbol of. 

♦ Adapted from the translation by Dr. Pope. 
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the speech of Radha, the leader of the Gopis, with Krishna, ^he 
Divine Cowherd. And Krishna is the Lord, Radha, the soul that 
strives in self-surrender, for inseparable oneness. And so,both have 
told of the Lord,—the ascetic, for whom all earthly beauty is a vain 
thing, and the dancing girl, who is mistress of every'art that charms 
the senses* 

The music is to last all night ; but you have to be home ere 
dawn, and as you pass along the road in the bright moonlight, you 
see that life, and the renunciation of life, lead both to the same 
goal at last. Both ascetic and musician shall be one Brahn^an 
with himself ; it is only a question of time more or less, and time, 
as every one knows, is unreal. 

Oh Lord, look not upon my evil qualities ! 

Thy name, O Lord, is same-sightedness, 

Make us both one Brahman. 

This Hindu song of Surdas is said to have been sung by a danc¬ 
ing girl at a Rajput court. And there comes to you too the 
thought, that “ Whoso seeth all beings in That One, and That in 
^1, henceforth shall doubt no more.” 

AH this is p.;'Slng away ; when it is gone, men will look back 
on it with hungry eyes, as some have looked upon the life even of 
Mediaeval Europe, or of Greece. When civilization has made of 
life a b\^iness, it will be remembered that life was once an art; 
when culture is the privilege of bookworms, it will be remember¬ 
ed that it was once a part of life itself, not something achieved 
in stolen moments of relief from the serious business of being an 
engine-driver, a clerk, or a Governor. 

Let those who are still part of such a life take note of it, that 
they may tell their children of it when it is nothing but a memory. 
A * practical’ and ‘ respectable’ world has no place for the dreamer 
and the dancer; they belong to the old Hindu towns where the 
big temples and the chatrams tell of the faith and munificence of 
kings and merchant princes. In Madras, there is the military 
band, or tne music hall company on tour,—wbat docs it want 
with ascetics or with dancing girls ? 

In the following passage he describe? the present 
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condition of India (the Doctor would of course admit 
that there is some hope in the new nationalism):— 

Think of our duty from another point of view ; is not the ancjent 
virtue of hospitality binding on us ? Yet now the shanae U hos¬ 
pitality refused is ours ; how many have come to India, reverencing 
her past, ready to learn of her still, and have been sent empty 
away 1 the student of Social Economy finds a highly organised 
society in the process of disintergration without any of the serious 
and constructive effort required for its re-organisation under 
changed conditions ; the student of Architecture finds a tradition 
living still, but scorned by a people devoted to the imitation of 
their rulers, building copies of English palaces and French villas 
in the very presence of men who still know how to build, and 
under the shadow of buildings as noble as any that the world 
has seen. The student of Fine Art is shown inferior imitations 
of the latest European ‘ styles,’ where he should find some new 
and living revelation ; the decorative artist sees the traditional 
craftsmen of India thrown out of employment by the mechanical 
vulgarities of Birmingham and Manchester, without the least effort 
made to preserve for future generations the accumulated skill 
and cunning of centuries of the manufacture of materials and 
wares which have commanded the admiration of the world. 
The musician of other lands hears little but the gramophone or 
the harmonium in India ; the man of religion finds the crudest 
materialism replacing a reasoned metaphysic ; the lover of freedom 
beholds a people who can be imprisoned or deported for 
indefinite periods without trial, and too divided amongst them¬ 
selves to offer adequate resistance to this lawlessness ; in a word, 
every man seeking to widen his own outlook, sees but his own 
face distorted in an Indian mirror. 

In another passage he deals with the education of 
Indian women and points out the danger of Christian 
Missionary efforts in that direction :— 

Alas for wasted opportunity ! To share in the true education of 
the Indian woman were indeed a privilege. Behind her are the 
traditions of the great women of Indian, history and myth, wom^n 
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strong in love and war, sainthood, in submission and in learning. 
She is stiM a guarded flame, this daughter of a hundred earls. She 
has not to struggle for a living in a competitive society, but is free 
to be herseK. Upon her might be lavished the resources of all 
culture, to make yet more perfect that which is already most ex¬ 
quisitely so. You that have entered on the task so confidentlyr 
with the ulterior motive of conversion, have proved yourselves 
unfit. Lay no blame on India for her slowness to accept the edu¬ 
cation you have offered to her women ; praise her rather for the 
wise instinct that leads her to mistrust you. When you learn that 
none can truly educate those against whose ideals they are blindly 
prejudiced ; when you realise that you can but offer new modes of 
expression to faculties already exercised in other ways ; when you 
come with reverence, as well to learn as to teach ; when you 
establish schools within the Indian social ideal, and not antagonis¬ 
tic to it—then, perhaps, we may ask you to help us build upon that 
great foundation. Not I trust, before ; lest there should be too 
much for the daughters of our daughters to unlearn. 

But the writings of the Doctor have, as we have 
already said, a special significance for the present 
generation in India, because they mirror India to her¬ 
self. At the present day every thinking man in India,, 
confronted with the spectacle of the collision and 
conflict of two great and sharply distinguished civilisa¬ 
tions, is asking himself the question, what shall be 
chosen and what rejected, what preserved and what 
added ? At such a juncture the views of a man, who 
has had special opportunities of studying and observing 
East and West and is moved by no inborn prejudice 
for or against either have incalculable value. To the 
East as to the West the Doctor would say ‘ Develop 
along your own line, preserve your integrity.^ The 
world would grow monotonous and barren of beauty if 
it should be organised on a uniform method. Diversity 
of types contributes to richness of all. Moreover 
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every country and civilisation can grow only along its 
own lines, and blind imitation would spell death. The 
Doctor again and again in his writings quotes with telling 
effect, as if it had a special significance for the present 
age, the Biblical saying “ What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul.^^ He 
writes in one place :— 

The world may be likened to a vast, as yet unordered garden, 
having diverse soils and aspects, some watered, some arid, some 
plain, some mountain ; the different parts of which should properly 
be tended by different gardeners, having experience of diverse 
qualities of soil and a<^pect; but certain ones have seized upon 
the plots of others, and attempted to replace the plants natural to 
those plots, with others more acceptable or profitable to them¬ 
selves. We have not to consider only the displaced gardeners 
who naturally do not admire and are not grateful for the changes 
introduced into their plots ; but to ask whether these proceedings 
are beneficial to the o.vner of the garden, for whom the gardeners 
work. Who is this owner but the Folk of the World of the future, 
which is ever becoming the present ? Shall they be glad or sorry 
if uniformity has replaced diversity, if but one type of vegetation 
is to be found within their garden, flourishing perhaps in one part, 
but sickly in another ; what of the flowers that might have 
flourished in that other part had they not been swept away ? 

Similarly to us the Doctor’s counsel would be : Shake 
off the hypnotic spell that the West has cast over you. 
Be true children of India. Forswear imitation. Flee 
from parasitism and denationalisation as from the 
plague. By anglicising yourselves you are robbing 
yourselves of the privilege of serving humanity and 
enriching the sum of human culture. You have a great 
deal to give to the world, and you need not always 
fawn upon the foreigner for loaves and crumbs from his 
table. By all means learn from the foreigner, but 
learn his best. But you cannot learn, neither assimilate 
19 
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what you learn, unless, you are true Indians and your 
heart is given first and foremost to your own Mother. 
Self-integrity, Self-realisation for evermore ! Of the 
part that India has to play in the future evolution of 
humanity, the Doctor writes :— 

Let US not forget that in setting this ideal of Nationalism before 
us, we are not merely striving for a right but accepting a duty that 
is binding on us, that of self-realisation to the utmost for the sake 
of others. India's ancient contribution to the civilisation of the 
world does not and never can justify her children in believing 
that her work is done. There is work yet for her to do, which, 
if not done by her, will remain for ever undone. We may not 
shirk our part in the re-organisation of life, which is needed to 
make life tolerable under changed conditions. It is for us to 
show that industrial production can be organised on socialistic 
lines without converting the whole world into groups of state- 
owned factories. It is for us to show that great and lovely cities 
can be built again, and things of beauty made in them, without 
the pollution of the air by smoke or the poisoning of-the river by 
chemicals ; foi us to show that man can be the master, not the 
slave of the mechanism he himself has created. 

It j’s for us to proclaim that wisdom is greater than knowledge ; 
for us to make clear anew that art is something more than manual 
dexterity, or the mere imitation of natural forms. It is for us to in¬ 
vestigate the physical and supersensual faculties anew in the light of 
the discoveries of Physical Science and to show that Science and 
Faith may be reconciled on a higher plane than any reached as yet. 
It is for us to intellectualise and spiritualise the religious concep¬ 
tions of the West, ar^ to show that the true meaning of religious 
tolerance is not the refraining from persecution, but the real belief 
that different religions need not be mutually exclusive, the convic¬ 
tion that they are all good roads, suited to the varying capacities 
of those that tread them, and leading to one end. 

This and much more is our allotted task. Other peoples have 
found other work to do, some of which we may well share, and 
some leave to those still best fitted to perform it ; but let us not 
turn from our own task to attempt the seemingly more brilliant or 
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more useful work of others. ** Better is one’s own duty, though 
ansignihcanf, than even the well-executed duty of another.’* Let 
us not be tempted by all the kingdoms of the earth ; granted there 
is much that we have not, which others have, and which we may 
acquire from them ; what is the price to be ? ** What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? ” 

Of the action and interaction of East and West the 
Doctor writes :— 

In the relations between India and England since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, two different and complementary tenden¬ 
cies have been at work the relative significance of which is some¬ 
times overlooked. These are the respective influences exerted 
by the culture and civilisation of each country upon the other. It 
is true that the Anglicisation of the East has been sufficiently 
obvious : the corresponding Indianisation of the West is often 
overlooked. For the first process manifests upon the surface of 
things, the other in more hidden ways. 

In the realm of the practical, empirical and material life, India 
has been roused to a realisation of the fact that, in her devotion to 
the highest things, she has carried too far her indifference to the 
concrete. Stung by a sense of her own impotence, she seeks to¬ 
day to hold her own in efficiency and in manufacture against the 
nations of the West. The impulse towards this mastery of the 
concrete ; the critical and historical sense ; and, above all, the re¬ 
statement of her own intuitions in the more exact terms of modern 
science, are the things which India will owe to the West. 

The complementary lesson is the * Message of the East.' The 
Western nations, after a period of unparalleled success in the 
investigation of the concrete world, the ‘ conquest of nature,’ and 
the adaptation of mechanical contrivances to the material ends of 
life, are approaching in every department a certain critical period. 
The far-reaching developments of commercialism are undermining 
their own stability. One-tenth of the British population dies in 
the gaol, the workhouse or the lunatic asylum. The increasing 
contrast between extremes of wealth and poverty, the unemployed 
and many other urgent problems point the same moral. 
Extreme developments of vulgarity and selfishness imply 
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the necessary reaction. In science, the limit of possible investi¬ 
gation by physical means is in sight. The main body of 
scientific men cannot much longer avoid the necessity for the in¬ 
vestigation of super-physical phenomena by new methods. The 
problems of the new psychology have made an obsolete science of 
the old. In all the arts, the extreme development of the critical, 
scientific, and observing faculties has almost extinguished creative 
power. Science has corrupted art, until the aims of both are con¬ 
fused. And while on the one hand ‘ scientific materialism ’ is 
already out of date, the old religious formulas are more and more 
rapidly losing their hold on the best and most sincere minds. 
Even the accepted formulae of conventional morality are questioned 
by the most advanced thinkers. In every department of life there 
is evidence of the culmination of a particular line of development, 
and the imminent necessity of some new synthesis. 

The inwardness of these circumstances has been obscured in 
various ways. England with a blindness characteristic of a youth¬ 
ful and materially successful country has conceived that it has been 
her mission not merely to awaken and unite, but to civilize India. 
Only very gradually is England realising the truth of Sir Thomas 
Munro’s declaration, that if civilization were to be made an article 
of commerce between the two countries, she would soon be 
heavily in debt. There is already abundant evidence of that per¬ 
meation of Western thought by Indian philosophy which Scho¬ 
penhauer so clearly foresaw. The East has indeed revealed a 
new world to the West, which will be the inspiration of a 
‘ Renaissance,’ more profound and far-reaching than that which 
resulted from the re-discovery of the classic world of the West. It 
is the irony of fate that while the outward and visible Anglicisa- 
tion of the East is only too apparent, this inward and subtle India- 
nisation of the West has, as it were, stolen a march in the nighty 
and already there are groups of Western thinkers whose purposes 
and principles are more truly Indian than are those of the average 
English-educated Indian of to-day. The West can no longer 
afford to ignore the wisdom of the East in any single department 
of culture. 

The * new Theology ’ is little else than Hinduism. The Theo- 
sophical movement is directly due to the stimulus of Indian 
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thought. The socialist finds that he is striving for very much that 
for two or three millenniums has been part and parcel of the fun¬ 
damentally democratic structure of Indian society. Exhibitions of 
Indian art are organised in London for the education of the people. 
The profound influence which Indian philosophy is destined to 
exert on Western thought and life is already evident, hidian 
science had a far-reaching effect on the development of certain 
aspects of mathematics earlier in the XIXth century, and is now 
exerting its influence in other ways. Much of the modern theory 
of Western science goes to confirm and justify the intuitions of the 
old Indian religious-scientific writers, and they in their turn are 
proving suggestive to the modern worker. And finally, small 
groups of artists and musicians—those particularly whose minds 
are most attuned to the great art of Mediaeval Europe—are turning 
their eyes towards the East for some renewed message. 

The Doctor stands before us as a great apostle of 
Indian culture in all its aspects. In religion, philo¬ 
sophy, art, education, industry, his powerful voice calls 
on us to drink at out own wells and to return to our 
own ideals. In religion and philosophy, India has 
stood unmoved by its contact with the West. There 
is something peculiarly original and fascinating, in the 
way in which the Doctor places before iis even the 
ideals of Hindu religion and philosophy. In the 
following passage he strikes the keynote of Indian (or 
Hindu) culture ; — 

What after all, is the secret of Indian greatness ? Not a dogma 
or a book; but the great open secret that all knowledge 
and all truth are absolute and infinite, waiting not to 
be created, but to be found ; the secret of the infinite superiority 
of intuition, the method of direct perception, over the intellect, 
regarded as a mere organ of discrimination. There is about us a 
storehouse of the As-Yet-Unknown, infinite and exhaustible ; but 
to this wisdom, the way of access is not through intellectual 
activity. The intuition that reaches to it, we call Imagination and 
'Genius. It came to Sir Issac Newton when he saw the apple fall, 
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and there flashed across his brain the Law of Gravity. It came to 
the Buddha as he sat through the silent night in meditation, and hour 
by hour all things became apparent to him ; he knew the exact 
circumstances of all beings that have ever been in the endless and 
infinite worlds ; at the twentieth hour he received the divine 
infinite sakvalas as clearly as if they were close at hand ; then 
came still deeper insight, and he perceived the cause of sorrow and 
the path of knowledge, ‘ He reached at last the exhaustless source 
of truth.* The same is true of all ‘ revelation *; the Veda (sruti)^ 
the eternal Logos^ * breathed forth by Brahma,’ in whom it survives 
the destruction and creation of the Universe, is ‘ seen,’ or ‘ heard,* 

not made, by its human authors.The reality of such 

perception is witnessed to by every man within himself upon rare 
occasions and on an infinitely smaller scale. It is the inspiration 
of the poet. It is at once the vision of the artist, and the imagi¬ 
nation of the natural philosopher. 

It is in the light of the canon formulated in the 
opening sentences of the foregoing quotation that 
Indian culture must be judged.» There is no use in 
looking for something in a work which it is not the 
aim of the workman to give. In judging of Indian 
culture we should therefore ask ourselves if it has 
successfully expressed its own ideals. Unfortunately 
Indian culture has been in modern times judged by 
Greek canons and naturally found wanting. In art it 
has been assumed that though India may be great in 
architecture, her painting and sculpture are naught. 

‘ Educated ' India blown about with every wind of 
European opinion has faithfully said ditto. It was left 
for Dr. Coomarasawmy, Mr. Havell, and the late Sister 
Nivedita to resuscitate Indian art in our estimation. 
In one sense Dr. Coomarasamy’s life may be des¬ 
cribed as one dedicated to the regeneration of Indian 
art. To him the painting and sculpture of India are at 
least of as great value as those of Greece, if we bear in 
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mind that the ideals of the two are fundamentally 
dififerent. What then are the aims and methods of 
Indian art ? The Doctor says :— 

It cannot be too clearly understood that the mere representation 
of nature is never the aim of Indian art. Probably no truly I*"dian 
sculpture has been wrought direct from a living model, or any 
religious painting copied from the life. Possibly no Hindu artist 
of the old schools ever drew from nature at all. His store of 
memory pictures, his power of visualisation and his Imagination 
were for his purpose finer means ; for he desired to suggest the 
idea behind sensuous appearance, not to give the detail of the 
seeming reality, that was in truth but maya^ illusion. For in spite 
of the pantheistic accommodation of infinite truth to the capacity 
of finite minds, whereby God is conceived as entering into all 
things. Nature remains to the Hiudu a veil, not a revelation ; and 
art is to be something more than a mere imitation of this maya^ it 
is to manifest what lies behind. To mistake the maya for reality 
were error indeed : 

“ Men of no understanding think of Me, the unmanifest as 
having manifestation, knowing not My higher being to be change¬ 
less, supreme, 

“ Veiled by the Magic of My Rule (Kuga-Maya), I am not reveal¬ 
ed to all the world ; this world is bewildered, and perceives Me 
not as birthless and unchanging.” {Bhagavad Gita VII.^ 24, 25.) 

Of course, an exception to these principles in Indian art may be 
pointed to in the Mughal and Rajput schools of portrait miniature ; 
and this work does show that it was no lack of power that in most 
other cases kept the Indian artist from realistic representation. 
But there the deliberate aim is portraiture, not the representation of 
Divinity or Superman. And even in the portraits there are many 
ideal qualities apparent. In purely Hindu and religious art, how¬ 
ever even portraits are felt to be lesser art than the purely ideal 
and abstract representations ; and such realism as we find, for 
example; in the Ajanta paintings, is due to the keenness of the 
artist’s memory of familiar things, not to absorption in the imitation 
of appearances. For realism that thus represents keenness of 
memory picture, strength of imagination, there is room in all art; 
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duly restrained, it is so much added power. But realism which is 
of the nature of imitation of an object actually seen at the time of 
painting is quite antipathetic to imagination, and finds no place in 
the ideal of Indian art. 

Much of the criticism applied to works of art in modern times 
is based upon the idea of ‘ truth to nature.’ The first thing for 
which many people look in a work of art, is for something to 
recognize ; and if the representation is of something they have not 
seen, or symbolizes some unfamiliar abstract idea, it is, for them, 
thereby self-condemned as untrue to nature. 

What, after all, is reality and what is truth ? The Indian mind 
answers that nature, the phenomenal world that is, is known to it 
only through sensation, and that we have no warrant for supposing 
the sensations convey to us any adequate conception of the intrinsic 
reality of things in themselves ; nay, they have no such reality 
apart from itself. At most, natural forms are but incarnations of 
ideas, and each is but an incomplete expression. 

The conception that the object of art is the reproduction of the 
external forms of nature, as in modern Europe, is the natural 
product of a life divorced from beauty. Pictorial imitations of 
nature are tin- substitute in which men seek for compensation for 
the unloveliiitss of an artificial life. We are nowhere able to 
observe that realistic art is or has anywhere been the ideal of men 
whose lives have been lived—as in Egypt, India, Persia or Mediae¬ 
val Europe- \n the real intimacy of nature herself. The imitation 
of nature, indeed, has been seen by all true artists and philosophers 
to be both impossible and unnecessary. “For why,” as Deussen 
says, “should the artist wish to imitate laboriously and inadequa¬ 
tely what nature offers everywhere in unattainable profusion ?’* 
viz.^ individual, and in so far, limited, manifestations of Ideas ? 

In the realm of nature we see the thousandfold repeated reflec¬ 
tions of Ideas in these individual manifestations. It is for the 
artist, by yoga, that is by self-identification with the soul of such 
reftections, fully to understand them and explain their inner 
significance. “Guided by an insight into the nature of things 
which fathoms deeper than all abstract knowledge, he is able to 
understand the ‘ half uttered words of nature,’ to infer from what 
she forms that which she intends t<3 form, to anticipate from the 
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direction she takes the end she is unable to reach.’* But it is 
further possible, by imagination, the first and essential quality of 
genius, to apprehend Ideas which, though subsisting in the cosmic 
consciousness, have not yet assumed, and may never assume, a 
physically visible fcnn. Such are the forms of gods or nature 
spirits, and flowers or animals or scences in ‘ether worldsper¬ 
sonifications of abstract qualities and natural forces, and by no 
means least, the imagined forms of legendary heroes, in which the 
race-idea finds its most complete expression. The race expression is 
most perfect when, as is often the case, hero and god are one. 

It is for the artist to portray the ideal world of true reality, the 
world of imagination, and not the phenomenal world perceived by 
the senses. 

The Doctor again and again insists that all great art 
has been at once religious and popular. Great art speaks 
to the many and not to a select few and in a language 
understood of the many. Great art, again, springs from 
the common life, and where that is weak or insincere, 
art also will be mean. As great art speaks to the 
common people, the importance of convention and 
tradition is easy to see. Here are the Doctor^s views 
on the point : — 

Convention may be defined as the manner of artistic presenta¬ 
tion, while tradition stands for a historic continuity in the use of 
such conventional methods of expression. Many have thought 
that Convention and tradition are the foes of art, and deem the 
epithets ‘ conventional and traditional’ to be in themselves of the 
nature of destructive criticism. Convention is conceived of solely 
as limitation, not as a language and a means of expression. But to 
one realising what tradition really means, a quite contrary view 
presents itself ; that of the terrible and almost hopeless disadvant¬ 
age from which art suffers when each artist and each craftsman, 
or at the best, each little group and school, has first to create a 
language, before ideas can be expressed in it. For tradition is a 
wonderful, expressive language, that enables the artist working 
through it to speak directly to the heart without the necessity for 
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fxplanation. It is a mother-tongue, every phrase of it rich with* 
countless shades of meaning read into it by the simple and th& 
great that have made and used it in the past. 

It is usual now-a-days to demand what is called originality in 
works of arty to ask that they shall bear not only the artist’s name^ 
but the impress of his individuality, he is expected to * be himseliy* 

* break away from tradition’ and the like. Only with such work, 
do men now associate that emotional intensity that men less 
feverishly seeking for some new thing, associated of old with the 
retelling of a twice-told tale. 

For these nameless artists, the one great thing was not so much 
to express themselves in their work, but to tell the great thing itself 
that meant so much to them and which it was their to re-express. 
Not by their names do we remember them. Theirs is an immorU 
ality more perfect, because more impersonal. Art that is altogether 
original can never be truly great. How could one man’s labour 
rival the results of centuries of race-imagining ? The trua 
material of art must ever be that which has already commanded 
the hearts of men rather than any fancy of the passing hour. 

Such, then, have been the aims and methods of Indian Art in the 
past. Two tendencies are manifested in the Indian art of to-day» 
the one inspired by the technical achievement of the modern West 
the other by the spiritual idealism of the East. The former has^ 
swept away both the beauty and the limitation of the old tradition. 
The latter has but newly found expression ; yet if the greatest art 
is always both National and Religious (and how empty any other 
art must be), it is there alone that we see the beginnings of a new 
and greater art that shall fulfil and not destroy the past. When a 
living Indian culture arises out of the wreck of the past and the 
struggle of the present, a new tradition will be born, and new vision 
find expression in the language of form and colour no less than in 
that of words than rhythm. The people to whom the great con¬ 
ceptions came are still the Indian people, and, when life is strong 
in them again, strong also will be their art. It may well be that 
the fruit of a deeper national life, a wider culture, and a pro¬ 
founder love, will be an art greater than any of the past. But 
this can only be through growth and development, not by a sudden 
rejection of the past. A particular convention is the characteristia 
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expression of a period, the product of particular conditions; it 
resumes the historic evolution of ,the national culture. The con¬ 
vention of the future must be similarly related to the national 
life. We stand in relation both to past and future ; in the past 
we made the present, the future we are moulding now, and 
our duty to this future is that we should enrich, not destroy, the 
inheritance that is not India’s alone, but the inheritance of all 
humanity. 

The subject of Indian art is so important and we 
should only be doing injustice to the Doctor^s views 
by giving fragmentary extracts as representative of his 
attitude. We must refer the reader to the Doctor^s 
books for a complete exposition of his views. 

The Doctor’s views on Swadeshi, India can afford 
to neglect only at her own peril. There is infinite 
danger in running mad after Western industrialism 
which has brought in its train huge evils. We should 
not seek to create Manchesters and Birminghams in 
India. Industry without art is brutality. India must 
try to unite art with labour, and compete with Europe 
not on a basis of cheapness but on the basis of quality. 
In such a scheme of industry machinery will have but 
a secondary place. What are likely to be the conse¬ 
quences of an age of industrialism in India the Doctor 
depicts in the following passage :— 

Do not then let us compete with Western nations by evolving 
for ourselves a factory system and a capitalist ownership of the 
means of production corresponding to theirs. Do not let us toil 
through all the wearisome stages of the industrial revolution— 
destruction of the guilds, elimination of small workshops, the 
factory system, laisscz faire^ physical degeneration, hideousnessr 
trusts, the unemployed and unemployable, and whatever may be 
to follow. We may perhaps not think on these things now^ 
we may be too much concerned with the political problems of to¬ 
day. But if we are wise, we, who want India to be free, must be* 
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think ourselves that, when that freedom comes, these problems 
will be with us still; the possibility of their solution depends on 
foresight and wisdom now. The history of the industrial revolution 
in Europe has been along and sad one, and only now, and slowly, 
are some of its worst results being recognized, and their remedy 
devised. That this industrial revolution was in a sense inevitable 
may be granted, and it may also be that at least the outlines of 
it must be imposed upon the development of the social organism 
in the East as well as in the West; and indeed, not only in Japan, 
but also in India, we see the process already at work. But it is 
probably possible for Eastern nations to run throngh some of its 
stages quickly, and with the experience of other nations as their 
guide, to avoid some of the worst evils. The Japanese, who are 
sometimes as much in advance of Europe, as India is behind it, 
have shown, in spite of the great disorganization and vulgarisation 
of their national life that has taken place already, some signs of 
this pre-vision. 

The industrial system of the future should be based 
. on a true economic science seeing the end of life in 
men^ not in things. The Doctor says :— 

Humanity is not in want of manufactures. 

“Already, all Ovcr the world, man is labouring beyond all 

reason, and producing beyond all demand .Longer, harder toil 

for the producer, frenzied, criminal extravagance in the consumer, 
these are the direct results of the development of manufacturing 
Industries, which tends constantly towards increased production 
and lower prices.”—(Max Nordau.) 

This is not civilisation ; this is not the art of living. Civilisation 
consists, not in multiplying our desires and the means of grati¬ 
fying them, but in the refinement of their quality. Industry per se^ 
is no advantage. The true end of material civilisation, is not 
production, but use ; not labour, but leisure; not to destroy, but to 
make possible, spiiitual culture. A nation which sees its goal 
rather in the productian of things than in the lives of men must in 
the end deservedly perish. Therefore it is that the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment, a synthesis of effort for the regeneration of India, should be 
guided by that true political economy that seeks to make men wise 
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and happy, rather than merely to multiply their goods at the cost 
of physical and spiritual degradation. 

What is then our duty ? The answer is to be found 
in the following passage : — 

Not infrequently the Swadeshi cry is an exhortation to self- 
sacrifice. It seems to me that this is an entirely false position. It 
is never worth while in the long run putting up with second best. 
Swadeshi for the very poor may mean a real sacrifice of money. 
But how far this is really the case is very doubtful. If one should 
regard a standard of simple living, conditioned by quality rather 
than quantity of wants, where durability of materials was preferred 
to cheapness alone, it is fairly certain that even the peasant would 
be better advised to use (real) Swadeshi than foreign goods. And 
for those better off, for those who have adopted pseudo-European 
fashions and manners to talk of Swadeshi as a sacrifice is cant of 
the worst description. It implies entire ignorance of India's 
achievement in the industrial arts, and an utter lack of faith in 
India. The blindest prejudice in favour of all things Indian were 
perferable to such condescension as that of one who casts aside 
the husks and trappings of modern luxury, to accept the mother’s 
exquisite gifts as a ‘ sacrifice.’ 

Not till the Indian people patronize Indian arts and Industries 
from a real appreciation of them, and because they recognize 
them not merely as cheaper, but as better than the foreign, will 
the Swadeshi movement become complete and comprehensive. 
If a time should ever come—and at present it seems far off—when 
Indians recognize that “for the beautification of an Indian house 
or the furniture of an Indian home, there is no need to rush to 
European shops in Calcutta or Bombay,” there may be a reali¬ 
sation of Swadeshi. But “ so long as they prefer to fill their 
palaces with flaming Brussels carpets, Tottenham-court-road furni¬ 
ture, cheap Italian mosaics, French oleographs, Austrian lustres, 
German tissues and cheap brocades, there is not much hope.” 
When will Indians make it impossible for any enemy to throw in< 
their teeth a reproach so true as this ? 

Even more important, then, than the establishment of new 
Industries on Indian soil, are the patronage and revival of those 
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on the verge of extinction, the purification of those whtch survive 
in degraded forms, and the avoidance of useless luxuries, whether 
made in India or not. Swadeshi must be inspired by a broad and 
many-sided national sentiment, and must have definitely construc¬ 
tive aims; where such a sentiment exists. Industrial Swadeshi 
will be its inevitable outcome without effort and without failure. 

The Doctor is a passionate lover of Indian music. 
According to him the western system has developed 
harmony, and the Indian melody. India cannot afford 
to neglect her music without irreparable loss to the 
national life. The Doctor bemoans the vulgarity of 
taste that takes pleasure in the harmonium and the 
gramaphone which latter instrument he describes as 
the “ refinement of torture ” considered with reference 
to musical purposes. 

The most imperative need of India at pres.ent is 
according to the Doctor a true system of national 
education. He has no words strong enough to charac¬ 
terise the product of present-day English education. 
It may almost be said that the * educated Indian ’ is his 
pet abomination. He regards English education not 
as a blessing but as the very reverse. He writes : — 

One of the most remarkable features of British rule in india has 
been the fact that the greatest injuries done to the people of India 
have taken the outward form of blessings. Of this, Education is a 
striking example ; for no more crushing blows have ever been 
struck at the roots of Indian National evolution than those which 
have been struck, often with other, and the best intentions, in the 
name of Education. It is sometimes said by friends of India that 
the National movement is the natural result of English education, 
and one of which England should in truth be proud, as showing 
that, under ‘ civilisation ’ and the Pax Britannica^ Indians are be¬ 
coming, at last, capable of self-government. The facts are other¬ 
wise. If Indians are still capable of self-government, it is in spite 
of all the anti-national tendencies of a system of education that has 
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ignored or despised almost every ideal informing the national 
•culture. 

Here is his characterisation of the educated 
Indian * 

By their fruits ye shall know them. The most crushing indict¬ 
ment of this Education is the fact that it destroys, in the great 
majority of those upon whom it is inflicted, all capacity for the 
appreciation of Indian culture. Speak to the ordinary graduate of 
an Indian University, or a student from Ceylon, of the ideals of 
the Mahabharata—he will hasten to display his knowledge of 
Shakespeare; talk to him of religious philosophy—you find that 
he Is an atheist of the crude type common in Europe a generation 
ago, and that not only has he no religion but he is as lacking in 
philosophy as the average Englishman ; talk to him of Indian 
music—he will produce a gramophone or a harmonium, and inflict 
upon you one or both ; talk to him of Indian dress or jewellery— 
he will tell you that they are uncivilised and barbaric; talk to 
him of Indian art—it is news to him that such a thing exists ; ask 
him to translate for you a letter written in his own mother tongue— 
he does not know it.* He is indeed a stranger in his own land. 

Yes, English educators of India, you do well to scorn the Babu 
graduate ; he is your own special production, made in your own 
image ; he might be one of your very selves. Do you not recog¬ 
nize the likeness ? Probably you do not; for you are still 
hidebound in that impervious skin of self-satisfaction that enabled 
your most pompous and self-important philistine, Lord Macaulay, 
to believe that a single shelf of a good European library was worth 
all the literature of India, Arabia, and Persia. Beware lest in a 
hundred years the judgment be reversed, in the sense that Oriental 
culture will occupy a place even in European estimation, ranking at 
least equally with Classic. Meanwhile you have done well nigh 
all that could be done to eradicate it in the land of its birth, 

* I describe the extreme product of English education, as seen 
for example, in Ceylon. Not all of these statements apply equally 
to every part of India. The remarks on dress and music are of 
universal application. 
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National Education should preserve what the Doctor 
felicitiously describes as the “ Indian point of view, 
whose essentials are set forth in the following quota¬ 
tion 

Firstly^ the almost universal philosophical attitude, contrasting 
strongly with that of the ordinary Englishman, who hates philoso¬ 
phy. For every science school in India to-day, let us see to it that 
there are ten to*morrow. But there are wrong as well as right 
ways of teaching feciencc. A ‘ superstition of facts’ taught in the 
name of science were a poor exchange for a metaphysic, for a 
conviction of the subjectivity of all phenomena. In India, even 
the peasant will grant } oil that All this is maya\'hQ may not 
understand the full significance of what he says ; but consider the 
deepening of European culture needed before the peasant there 
could say, however blindly, that “ The world is but appearance, 
and by no means Thing-in-Itself.” 

Secondly^ the sacredness of all things-the antithesis of the 

European division of hfe into sacred and profane. The tendency 
in European leligious development has been to exclude from the 
domain of religion every aspect of ‘ worldly’ activity. Science, 
art, sex, agriculture, commerce are regarded in the West as secular 
aspects of life, quite apart from religion. It is not surprising that 
under such conditions, those concerned with life in its reality, have 
come to feel the so-called religion that ignores the activities of life, 
as a thing apart, and of little interest or worth. In India, this 
was never so ; religion idealises and spiritualizes life itself, rather 
than excludes it. This intimate entwining of the transcendental 
and material, this annihilation of the possibility of profanity or 
vulgarity of thought, explains the strength and permanence of 
Indian faith, and demonstrates not merely the stupidity, but the 
wrongness of attempting to replace a religious culture by one 
entirely material. 

Thirdly^ the true spirit of religious toleration, illustrated continu¬ 
ally in Indian history, and based upon a consciousness of the fact 
that all religious dogmas are formulas * imposed upon the infinite 
by the limitations of the finite human intellect. 
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Fourthly^ etiquette,—civilisation conceived of as the product 
of civil men. There is a Sinhalese proverb that runs, ** Take 
the ploughman from the plough, and w-ash off his dirt, and he 
is fit to rule a kingdom.*’ «This was spoken,” says Knox, 

of the people of Cande Uda (the highlands of Ceylon) 
because of the civility, understanding, and gravity of the 
poorest men among them. Their ordinary Plowmen and 
Husbandmen do speak elegantly, and are full of compliment. 
And there is no difference between the ability of speech of 
a Country man and a Courtier.” There could be said of few peo¬ 
ple any greater things than these; but they cannot be said of those 
who have passed through the ‘instruction machines’of to-day; 
they belong to a society where life itself brought culture, not books 
alone. 

Fifthly^ special ideas in relation to education, such as the relation 
between teacher and pupil, implied in the words of gutu and chela 
(master and disciple); memorizing great literature, the epics as 
embodying ideals of character ; learning a privilege demanding 
qualifications, not to be forced on the unwilling or used as a mere 
road to material prosperity ; extreme importance of the teacher’s 
personality. 

“ As the man who digs with a spade obtains water, even so an 
obedient (pupil) obtuns the knowledge which lies in his teacher. ” 
(Manu II. 218). This view is antithetic to the modern practice of 
making everything easy for the pupil. 

Sixthly, the basis of ethics are not any commandments, but the 
principle of altruism, founded on the philosophical truth : “ Thy 
neighbour is thyself.’* Recognition of the unity of all life. 

Seventhly, control, not merely of action, but of thoughts ; concen¬ 
tration, one-pointedness, capacity for stillness. 

These are some of the points of view which are intrinsic in Indian 
culture, and must be recognized in any sound educational ideal 
for India ; but are in the present system ignored or opposed. The 
aim should be to develop the people’s intelligence through the me* 
dium of their own national culture. For the national culture is the 
only Aussichispunkt from which, in relation to a wider landscape, a 
man can rightly sich am Dcnken orientircn. To this culture has to 
20 
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be added, for those brought into contact with the modern Idea, some 
part of that wider synthesis that should enable such an one to under¬ 
stand what may be the nature of the prospect seen from some 
other of the great headlands, the other national cultures, wherefrom 
humanity has gazed into the dim sea of the Infinite Unknown. To 
effect this wider synthesis, are needed signals and interpretations, 
rather than that laborious backward march through the emptiness 
of a spiritual desert where one may perish by the way, or if not 
Bo, then weary and footsore arrive at last upon one of those other 
headlands, only to learn, it may be, that there is to be found a less 
extensive prospect and a more barren soil. 

Foreign culture is necessary to India but it must 
form a post-graduate course. 

The national movement in India affords, according 
to the Doctor, some hope for the future, but it is as 
yet hardly self-conscious. The essentials for the birth 
of a nationality in a country are according to the Doc¬ 
tor, a geographical unity and a common culture, and 
India possesses both these elements in an abundant 
degree. The feeling of patriotism is not foreign to the 
Indian breast but on the other hand finds unmistakable 
expression in Indian culture- Says the Doctor 

No one can say that any such idea as that of a Federated States 
of India is altogether foreign to the Indian mind. But more than 
all this, there is evidence enough that the founders of Indian 
culture and civilization and religion (whether you call them Rishis 
or men) had this unity in view ; and the manner in which this idea 
pervades the whole of Indian culture is the explanation of the 
possibility of its rapid realisation now. Is it for nothing that 
India's sacred shrines are many and far apart ; that one who 
would visit more than one or two of these must pass over 
hundreds of miles of Indian soil ? Benares is the sacred city of 
Buddhist, and Hindu alike ; Samanala in Ceylon is a holy place 
for Buddhist, Hindu and Muhammedan. Is there no meaning in 
the jsacred reverence for the Himalayas which every Indian feels f 
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Is the geis altogether meaningless which forbids the orthodox 
Hindu to leave the Motherland and cross the seas ? Is the passion¬ 
ate adoration of the Indian people for the Ganges thrown away ? 
How much is involved in such phrases as * The Seven Grieat 
Rivers ’ (of Indian ! The Hindu in the north repeats the mantrans ; 

Om gange cha yamune chaiva godavari, sarasvati, 
narmade, sindhu kaveri jale* smin sannidhim kuru.* 

when performing ceremonial ablutions ; the Buddhist in Ceylon 
nses the same prayer on a similar occasion. Or take the epics, 
the foundation of Indian education and culture ; or a poem like 
the Megha Duta, the best known and most read work of Kalidasa. 
Are not these expressive of love for and knowledge of the Mother¬ 
land ? The * holy land ’ of the Indian is not a far-off Palestin 
but the Indian land itself. 

The whole of Indian culture is so pervaded with this idea of 
India as The Land, that it has never been necessary to insist upon 
it overmuch, for no one could have supposed it otherwise. 

To the Doctor's thinking India is actually a unity 
whether the fact is consciously realised or not by 
Indians themselves. He says 

I am often reminded of the Cairene girl’s lute, in the tale of 
Miriam and Ali Nur-al-Din. It was kept in a “ green satin bag 
with slings of gold.” She took the bag “ and opening it, shook it, 
whereupon there fell thereout two-and-thirty pieces of wood, 
which she fitted one into other, male into female and female into 
male, till they became a polished lute of Indian workmanship. 
Then she uncovered her wrists and laying the lute in her lap, bent 
over it with the bending of mother over babe, and swept the 
strings with her finger-tips ; whereupon it moaned and resounded 
and after its olden home yearned ; and it remembered the waters 
that gave it drink and the earth whence it sprang and wherein it 
grew and it minded the carpenters who cut it and the polishers who 
polished it and the merchants who made it their merchandise and the 
s hips that shipped it; and it cried and c alled aloud and moaned ahd 

• “ Hail ; O ye Ganges, Jamna, Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, 
Sindhu and Kaveri, come and approach these waters.*’ * 
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groaned; and it was as if she asked it of all these things and It 
answered her with the tongue of the case." Just such an instru¬ 
ment is India, composed of many parts seemingly irreconcilable, 
but in reality each one cunningly designed towards a common end ; 
so, too, when these parts are set together and aftuned, will India 
tell of the earth from which she sprang, the waters that gave her 
drink, and the Shapers that have shaped her being ; nor will she 
be then the idle singer of an empty day, but the giver of hope to 
all, when hope will most avail, and most be needed. 

The national movement must be based on a yearning 
love of India, but it is doubtlul if such is the case at 
present. The Doctor writes :— 

You see, this loss of beauty in our lives is a proof that wc do 
not love India ; for India, above all nations, was beautiful not 
long ago. It is the weakness of our national movement that vve do 
not love India ; we love suburban England, we love the comforta¬ 
ble bourgeois prosperity that is to be some day established when 
we have learned enough science and forgotten enough art to 
successfully compete with Europe in a commercial war conducted 
on its present lines. It is not thus that nations are made. 

We have heard much recently of the impatient 
idealist. According to the Doctor the impatient idea¬ 
list is the man most indispensable to the building-up 
of a nation. He writes :— 

Try to believe in the regeneration of India through art, and 
not by politics and economics alone. A purely material ideal will 
never give to us the lacking strength to build up a great enduring 
nation. For that we need ideals and dreams, impossible and 
visionary, the food of martyrs and of artists. 

Let every true Indian take note of the warning 
contained in the following words 

The highest ideal of nationality is that of service. India, by the 
scorn which she has cast upon her own arts, by the degradation of 
standard in her own culture, here sufficiently evidenced by the pos¬ 
sibility of Ending pleasure in a gramophone or a harmonium, is 
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-casting aside this highest privilege of service. Nations are judged 
not by what they assimilate, but by what they contribute to human 
culture. India, by her blindness to the beauty that till yesterday 
was everywhere in and around her in art and music, is forfeiting 
this privilege nf service. For no man of another nation will come 
to learn of In^ia, if her teachers be gramophones and harmoniums 
and imitators of European realistic art. 

Let every true son of India likewise consecrate 
himself to the vision of an India “ not less, but more 
strong and more beautiful than ever before, and the 
gracious giver of beauty to all the nations of the earth. 


PREFACE TO “ ESSAYS IN NATIONAL 
IDEALISM.’’ 

These Essays represent an endeavour towards an 
explanation of the true significance of the national 
movement in India. This movement can only be 
rightly understood, and has ultimate importance 
only, as an idealistic movement. Its outward 
manifestations have attracted abundant notice ; the 
deeper meaning of the struggle is sometimes forgotten, 
alike in England and in India. Were this meaning 
understood, I believe that not only the world at large, 
but a large part even of the English people, would 
extend to India a true sympathy in her life-and-death 
struggle with foreign bureaucracy and their parasitic 
dependents. For this struggle is much more than a 
political conflict. It is a struggle for spiritual and 
mental freedom, from the domination of, an alien ideal. 
In such a conflict, political and economic victory are 
but half the battle ; for an India, “ free in name, but 
subdued by Europe in her inmost soul,” would ill 
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justify the price of freedom. It is not so much thd* 
material, as the moral and spiritual, subjection of 
Indian civilisation that in the end impoverishes human- 

ity. 

William Morris wrote some twenty-seven years ago 
concerning Socialism,—and few have worked more 
whole-heartedly for a cause than he did for the ideal 
that he understood by Socialism,—“ Meantime I can 
see no use in people having political freedom unless 
they use it as an instrument for leading reasonable 
and manlike lives ; no good even in education if 
when they are educated, people have only slavish work 
to do, and have to live lives too much beset with sordid 
anxiety for them to be able to think and feel with the 
more fortunate people who produced art and poetry 
and great thought/* 

To a few it may appear strange that in a book devot¬ 
ed to the ends of Indian nationalism, so much space 
should be given to art, so little said of politics. It is 
because nations are made by artists and by poets, not by 
traders and politicians, and because I wish to lay more 
stress upon things that are essentially and permanently 
true, than upon any sense, however justified, of wrongs 
temporarily suffered. Art contains in itself the deepest 
principles of life, the truest guide to the greatest art, the 
Art of Living. The true life, the ideal of Indian culture,^ 
is itself a unity and an art, because ot its inspiration by 
one ruling passion, the desire to realise a spiritual in¬ 
heritance. All things in India have been valued in the 
light of this desire. No other ideal can ever ultimately 
shape or determine the Indian character. In the imme¬ 
diate future, this passion for self-scarifice and self-reali¬ 
sation will find expression in a nationalism which will 
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be essentially religious in its sanction. Thus, once more 
by the inspiration of a ruling passion—the religious and 
national ideal in one—the Art of Life will be realised 
again ; only by thus becoming artists and poets can we 
again understand our own art and poetry, and thereby 
attain the highest ideal of nationality, the will and the 
power to give. 

Something of this kind is the burden of my Eassays,— 
that we should endeavour more to be great than to 
possess great things. All honour to those who have 
spent their lives in the political struggle ; yet I believe 
that it is not through politics that revolutions are made, 
and that National Unity needs a deeper foundation 
than the perception of political wrongs. The true 
Nationalist is an Idealist; and for him that deeper 
cause of the Unrest is the longing for Self-realisation, 
He realises that Nationalism is a duty even more than a 
right; and that the duty of upholding the national 
Dharma is incompatible with intellectual slavery, and 
therefore he seeks to free himself, and through others 
like himself, his country. 

It is possible to find in true art not merely the spiri¬ 
tual, but, or rather therefore, the material regeneration 
of India. The educated Indian of to-day, says only 
too truly a sympathetic writer, is behind the rest of the 
world in artistic understanding. Few have realised in 
how far the inefficiency and poverty of modern India is 
the direct result of this. Contrast Japan. 

Japan is to a large degree living upon the strength of 
her past. That strength lies far more than we suspect, 
in her art: 

** To many persons it may appear incredible that the 
consistence of Japan's statesmanship and strategy, the 
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far reach of her military plans, the splendid qualities of 
her soldiers and sailors, the steadiness of nerve, the 
accuracy of aim, the coolness of advance, the deadli¬ 
ness of attack, the self-immolation of regiments at the 
word of command, are not unconnected with the fact 
that she alone among living nations has a truly national 
art, that her senses are refined and her taste fastidious, 
that her poor love beauty and seek their pleasure 
amongst flowers. This is a iiard saying, but the truth 
is even so.*^ * 

The causes which have led to the degeneration of 
Indian art, and prevent its revival, are identical with 
those that prevent the recovery of her political efficiency. 

I do not believe in any regeneration of the Indian 
people which cannot find expression in art ; any 
reawakening worth the name tnust so express itself. 
There can be no true realisation of political unity until 
Indian life is again inspired by the unity of the national 
culture. More necessary, therefore, than all the labours 
of politicians, is National Education. We should not 
rest satisfied until the entire control of Indian education 
is in Indian hands. It is a matter in which no Pmropean 
should have a voice, save by the express invitation of 
Indians. For those only can educate who sympathise. 
Every Government and missionary college and school 
must be replaced by colleges and schools of our own, 
where young men and women are taught to be true 
Indians. So long as Indians are prepared to accept an 
education, the aim of which is to make them English 
in all but colour—and at present they do in the main 
accept such education— they cannot achieve a national 
unity. 


* “ Hibbert Journal,” October, 1906. 
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An India, united by even one generation of National 
Education, would not need to ask or fight for freedom. 
It would be hers in fact, for none could resist that 
united aloofness of spirit which would make the mental 
atmosphere of India unbreathable by any but f: lends. 
The vital forces associated with the national movement 
in India are not merely political, but moral, literary, and 
artistic ; and their significance lies in the fact that 
India henceforth will, in the main, judge all things by 
her own standards and from her own point of view. 
But the two sides of the national movement, the material 
and the spiritual, are inseparable and must attain 
success or fail together. Political freedom and full 
responsibility are essential to self-respect and self- 
development. Believing this, it will be understood 
how impossible it is that anv supposed or real 
advantages resulting from the British dominion in 
India could ever lead us to accept the indefinite 
continuance of that dominion as part of our ideal. 
Granting the reality of some of these advantages — 
and no one would pretend that the Government of India 
by England has been an absolutely unmixed evil — 
the fact remains that we in India hold the price of any 
such advantages to be too high. In the words of Thoreau, 
the cost of a thing is the whole amount of what may be 
called life, which has to be exchanged for it, immedi¬ 
ately, or in the long run. The advantages, such as they 
may be, are outweighed by the paralysis of the live 
moral forces of the nation, resulting from the removal 
of responsibility. 

It is a paradox to speak of preparing a people for 
self-government. Alien government, by removing 
responsibility and the natural motives for public spirit, 
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tends only to unfit a subject people for independent 
action. The chief lessons in self-government which 
England has given to India, have been given in the 
last few years ; given, however, not in the officially 
controlled municipalities and universities, but in the 
necessity which the present situation has revealed ta 
the Indian people,—the necessity for unity and 
combination in the national interest. In the words of 
one of our leaders, India is ‘learning through her own 
struggles all her lessons of a free and self-regulated 
and self-sustained national life/ Those lessons, there 
is but too much reason to say, are being learnt in spite 
of, not with the help of, England. 

The gift of a seat on the Executive Council, or of a 
few official posts, more or less, no more fulfils or tends, 
to fulfil the objective of the national movement, than a 
seat in the cabinet for an Ulster Unionist would meet 
the Irish demand for Home Rule, or the elevation of 
Mr. Burns to the Presidency of the Board of Trade, 
the Socialist demand for the nationalisation of natural 
monopolies. The objective of the true nationalist is 
control of government—not a share in the administra¬ 
tion of his country. 

None can be truly qualified to educate or govern, 
who cannot, in the words of the great Sinhalese 
chronicle, ‘ make themselves one with the religion and 
the people.’ “ When,” says Confucius, “ the prince 
loves what the people love and hates what the people 
hate, then is he what is called the father of the 
people.” These ideals are absolutely unattainable by 
Englishmen in India. However conscientious a Civil 
Servant or a Governor may be, his heart is far away in 
England, and he counts the days till he returns. He 
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is, at best, the conscientious bailiff of an absentee 
landlord ; a person profoundly ignorant of the nature 
of the soil that he attempts to cultivate. 

It is not out of hatred for England that India de¬ 
mands her freedom, it is partly for England’s sake. 
The ownership ot India is a chain about England's 
neck,—a weight not less hurtful, because scarcely felt 
as such. “ When we learn to sing that Britons never 
will be masters we shall make an end of slavery,'' are 
true words spoken by a well-known English writer. 
No nation can serve faithfully two ideals without 
hypocrisy. In Italy, in Japan, in Persia, in Turkey, 
England’s sympathies have been or still are, with the 
great idealistic movements ; only in Egypt and India^ 
where these movements clash with her material 
interests, her attitude is different ! The exercise of 
despotic power in India provides for England a large 
and powerful reactionary element in her own 
governance. Those who on the plea of necessity resort 
in India to punish men without trial, or the suppression 
of free speech, will be ready on the same plea to fall 
back upon the same resources in the government of 
Ireland or the suppression of the unemployed 
or of women, in England. England may lose 
something of her own liberties, through the denial 
of liberty to others. Harmful too, to England is 
that change that comes over nearly all Englishmen 
(of course, with noble exceptions), in the course 
of weeks or months after they set foot in India 
as rulers ; the attitude of patronage and contempt, 
the conceit and aloofness of the Anglo-Indian 
do not drop like a mantle from his shoulder when he 
retires to England to spend the rest of his days in the 
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enjoyment of an Indian pension, and qualities thus 
fostered scarcely tend to the progress of England to¬ 
wards an ideal life. More obviously and directly 
injurious to England's moral fibre are the partial 
justice she administers, and her reliance—an unavoid¬ 
able reliance it may be for one in her position —upon 
informers, underpaid police and spies. As she sows, 
she must also reap ; and it cannot be that she should 
escape the reaction upon herself of stooping to such 
means. For England’s truest interests it were far best 
that she should be free of such a burden. The life of 
European nations is as yet so little ordered, so chaotic 
and unorganised that it were well for each of them had 
they mare time to set in order their own house ; but 
Imperialism and social reform are incompatible. 

We do not stand alone in the awakening of our 
national genius ; the phenomenon is world-wide, and 
may be studied in lands so far apart as Ireland and 
Japan, movement is a protest of the human spirit 

against a premature and artificial cosmopolitanism 
which would destroy in nations, as modern education 
destroys in individuals, the special genius of each. It 
would take too long to correlate all the phases of 
nationalism in East and West ; but to illustrate its unity 
of purpose, and the character of idealism, I make two 
quotations from its current literature elsewhere. 

The first is a passage from a pamphlet issued by the 
Gaelic League, replacing only the word ‘ Irishmen,’ by 
the word * Indians.’ 

“ Indians we all are, and therefore our only possible 
perfection consists in the development of the Indian 
nature we have inherited from, our forefathers. Cen¬ 
turies of real development, of civilisation, of noble 
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fidelity to all the highest ideals men can worship have 
fixed for ever the national character of India; and if 
we be not true to that character, if we be not genuine 
Indians, we can never be perfect men, full and strong 
men, able to do a true man’s part of God and mother¬ 
land, Our forefathers are our best models and pat¬ 
terns ; they alone can show us what common Indian 
nature can and ought to be. We must copy their 
greatness and their goodness ; truly worthy are they of 
affectionate and reverent imitation, for were they not 
men of renown in their day, men of highest saintliness,, 
of Indian genius and learning and love of learning, of 
might and valour or the dread field of battle —saints, 

scholars, heroes. Look to your forefathers, read of 

them, speak of them ; not in unworthy mendicant 
eloquence, nor yet in vulgar boasting about our ancient 
glories while we squat down in disgraceful content 
with our present degeneracy, nor least of all in mise¬ 
rable petty controversy with the hireling-liars who 
calumniate our dear India. No ! but to learn from 
them what you ought to be, what God destined Indians 
to be.’’ 

One of the most beautiful of exhortations to a people 
in a position akin to ours, is the message which Pierre 
Loti addresses to the young Egyptians : 

“ Reawaken,” he says, “ before it be too late. 
Defend yourselves against this disintegrating invasion 
—not indeed by violence,* not by inhospitableness or 
bad temper—but by despising this Western crowd that 

• Nothing could be more futile than a reliance upon violence 
as a means of achieving Indian national independance. It is not 
by destruction, but only through self-development that the end 
can be achieved. 
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overwhelms you when it is weary of us. Try to pre¬ 
serve not only your traditions and your beautiful Arab 
tongue, but also all that went to make the grace and 
mystery of your town, the refined luxury of your 
homes. This is not a question of the fancies, or artists 
it is your national dignity that is in danger. You were 
Orientals (I with respect when I use this w'ord, 

that implies a past of early civilisation, and of pure 
greatness), but a few years more, and if you do not 
take heed, they will have made mere Levantine 
courtiers of you, interested only in the enhancement 
of land-values and speculations in cotton.” 

It is in this spirit that the other nations look to us 
for sincerity in our lives ; shall we answer them with 
lies or truth ? Upon that answer depends our future 
as a nation. 

The inspiration of our Nationalism must be not hatred 
or self-seeking; but Love, first of India, and secondly 
of England and of the World. The highest ideal of 
nationality is service ; and it is because this service is 
impossible for us so long as we are politically and 
spiritually dominated by any Western civilisation, that 
we are bound to achieve our freedom. It is in this 
spirit that we must say to Englishmen, that we will 
achieve this freedom, if they will, with their consent 
and with their help ; but if they will not, then without 
their consent and in spite ot their resistance* 

THE ORIENTAL VIEW OF WOMEN. 

It has been often assumed, by speakers and writers 
on the present and past position of woman in the 
West, that the Oriental view of woman is lower than 
the Western ; and statements involving this assumption 
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are often made, as if the assumption were an admitted 
fact. It must in the first place be observed that there 
is no “ absolute Western and no “ absolute Eastern ** 
point of view. It is a mistake to assume that “ East 
is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet; ” attitudes of reverence, comradeship or con¬ 
tempt towards women find expression at various times 
in the history of civilisation alike in the West and in 
the East. It is sometimes suggested that Christianity, 
an Oriental religion, has imposed upon European 
women a position of inferiority. But it was certainly 
not Christ, who was an Oriental, who treated women 
as inferior beings. It was Paul, a Greek, who was 
primarily responsible for the low spiritual status of 
woman in the Christian Church. From this position 
she only temporarily emerged in that Oriental period 
of post-classic European culture when the Church 
first accepted marriage as a sacrament, and men wor¬ 
shipped God in the form of woman—as they still do in 
the East. 

It is noteworthy that we find in the writings of some 
of those Oriental philosophers whose work had so 
much influence in. Europe at that time, pronounce¬ 
ments in favour of the sodal emancipation of women 
which are almost verbally identical with those of 
modern Suffragists. “Our social condition,'' wrote 
Ibn-Rushd, “ does not permit women to unfold all the 
resources that are in them ; it seems as if they were 
only meant to bear children and to suckle them. And 
it is this state of servitude that has destroyed in them' 
the capacity for great things. That is the reason why 
we seldom find among us wpmen endowed with any 
great moral qualities ; their lives pass away like those 
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of plants, and they are a burden to their husbands. 
From this cause arises the misery that devours our 
cities, since there are twice as many women as men^ 
and they are unable to procure their means of liveli¬ 
hood by their own industry/^ It is true that the early 
Germans honoured women ; but the later Germans 
thought that they knew better. It was the essentially 
Western materialism of Luther that had the main 
share in the degradation of woman accompanying the 
Reformation. “If a woman becomes weary and at 
last dead from bearing,’^ says Luther, “ that matters 
not. Let her only die from bearing ; she is there to- 
do it.^’ And, again, she “ must neither begin nor com¬ 
plete anything without the man; where he is, there 
must she be, and bend before him as before her master,, 
whom she shall fear, and to whom she shall be subject 
and obedient.”^ 

It is not, indeed, by contrasting the religious stand¬ 
points of the East and the West that the supposed 
inferior position of woman in ttie East can be demons¬ 
trated. At the j)resent day there are millions of 
Orientals who worship the Divine life in the image of 
a woman. Woman is honoured in religious literature 
and art. Mahadev, addressing Uma, in the Maha- 
bharata’ says, “Thou, O Lady, knowest both the Self 
and the Not-Self .... Thou art skilled in every 
work. Thou art endued with selt-restraint and with 
perfect same-sightedness in respect of every creature. 

• • . Thy energy and power are equal to My own,^ 
and Thou hast not shrunk from the most severe austeri¬ 
ties.*' Again, in the Ramayana, when Rama leaves 

•See the Chapters on Luther in Karl Pearsons * Ethic of 
Freethought* 
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his kingdom to live as a hermit in the forest, Vasishtha^ 
pleading that SitS should not follow him, suggests that 
she should reign in his stead; “Sita will occupy 
Rtoa's seat. Of all those that marry, the wife is the 
soul. Sita will govern the earth, as she is Rama’s 
sell.” Sita, however, chooses to follow Rama. 

In the great law book of Manu we find ‘Where 
women are honoured, there the gods are pleased ; but 
where they are not honoured, no sacred rite yields 
rewards.” There is, too, the Indian saying; “Thou 
shall not strike a woman even with a flower.” 

In Sufi mysticism, the Beloved (feminine) is “all that 
lives”—God ; the Lover (masculine), is “ a dead thing” 
—the individual soul lacking the Divine Life. These 
lines were written by Jalalud^din Rumi; 

“ Woman is a ray of God, not a mere mistress, 

The Creator’s Self, as it were, not a mere creature !” 

One must consider also the representition of 
Divinity symbolised as feminine in Hindu and Buddhist 
art; there are forms ranging from the dread image of 
Kali, Destroyer of Time, to the compassionate, tender 
forms of Uma and of Tara. We must remember that 
the gods are shaped by human beings in their own 
image; the status of women on earth is reflected in the 
status of a goddess. 

On the other hand one might point out how the 
whole history of mythology and art in Greece reflects 
the gradual degradation from an ancient ideal of high 
companionship exactly corresponding to the Indian con* 
ception of the feminine principle in the cosmos as Sakti 
to that of the Hausfrauin a patriarchal community.* 

* Jee Fane £. Harrison Prolegomena, to Greek Heligioci^ 
pp. 273, 285, I 

21 
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If we turn-from this question of the inner attitude to 
that of social status, we shall find that the Oriental 
woman has always enjoyed certain advantages which 
the Western woman has, at the best, very lately won 
the universal right of Muhammadan women to 
hold and inherit property in their own names.J The 
Oriental woman has also more real power of control 
in her own home than most Western women ; her word 
is law even to her grown-up sons. It is very well 
known that in Burma women are more independent 
and more happy than in perhaps any other country 
in the world ; and, indeed, one has only to return to 
London from any Oriental country and contrast the 
facial expression of most women there with the facial 
expresssion of most women in the East to realise that 
the latter are the happier. 

Both in the East and in the West the social position 
of woman needs reformation of a drastic character. 
When one reflects, however, upon the opposition to 
woman^s advance characteristic of Western universi¬ 
ties, legal and medical associations, and of Parliament 
and still more the manner than the fact of it, it is 
difficult to feel that the Western woman is so much 
to be envied. 

It is surely a tragedy that out of all the woman in 
England between the ages of fifteen and fifty scarcely 
more than half are married. In all that this implies 
lies the comparative wickedness of modern Western- 
industrial civilisation, which sets a premium on vice by 
saying, ‘‘Seek indulgence, but beware of children.” 
Neither this, nor sweated labour, nor its result—street 
solicitation-are of the East. __ 

X See Burton, ‘Arabian Nights’ X., 195. 
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I would admit women to absolute equality of oppor^ 
iunity with men in all respects. But I think that State 
most fortunate wherein most women between the ages 
•of twenty and forty are primarily concerned wi^h the 
making of children, beautiful in every sense. To this 
end women must obtain economic security, either from 
individuals or from the State. There can be no free¬ 
dom for women which does not include the freedom to 
have, as well as not to have children. It is ultimately I 
conceive—at least, I hope—for the right to be them¬ 
selves, rather than for the right to become more like 
men, that Suffragettes are, however unconsciously, fight¬ 
ing. There can be no freedom for women till good 
motherhood is regarded as an intrinsic glory. 

The East has always recognised the fundamental 
•differences in the psychology of men and women, I 
do not think that any attempt to minimise or to ignore 
these differences can be successful. It is because men 
and women are different that they need each other. 
What is needed at present is that women should be 
allowed to discover for themselves what is their 
“ sphere,^^ rather than that they should continue to 
occupy perforce the sphere which men (rightly or 
wrongly) have at various times allowed to them in the 
patriarchal ages. This necessity is as much a necessity 
for the West as for the East. 

Social status, as I have said, needs reformation both 
an the East and in the West. But the West far more 
than the East needs a change of heart. The Western 
view of sex is degraded and material contrasted with 
the Eastern. Women are not lightly spoken of, or 
written of, in the East as they are so often in the West. 
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Sex fpr the Oriental is a sacrament. For the European 
it is a pleasure. 

With the consciousness of this, and much more that 
might be added to it, I feel that the West has at least 
as much to learn from the East of reverence to women 
as the East has to learn from the West. And it is 
better for reformers, whether in East or West, to work 
together for a common end than to pride themselves, 
upon their own supposedly superior acliievement. 





Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

I N the literary firmament of India, no star shines with 
greater splendour to-day than Babu Rabindra Nath 
T'agore, the greatest living poet of Bengal. Orte of th6 
most striking figures in the literary revivaj in Bengal, 
he has been one of the formative influences of the 
new era ofi which Bengal has in recent times entered. 
His Work is nothing if ndt a passionate expression 
of love for the motherland. He is indeed one of the 
great singers of nationalism. His songs have nerved a 
nation’s heart and filled it with a new life. The 
influence of poets is, after all, the deepest and most 
abiding, and if the dreams of the new nationalism in 
India are to be accomplished, a whole host of singers 
like Rabindra Nath will have to prepare the way for 
such achievement. Our debt to Rabindra Nath and his 
like can be repaid only in love and service to the land 
he loves so well. 

Rabindra Nath loves India, not with the love of a 
blind glorifier of the past, but of one who is awake to 
all the stir and the movement of the age and is illumined 
with the light of modern culture. The Indian 
spirit and the Indian point of view are traceable in his 
writings like a pervasive presence. His message 
relinks us to India in all essentials even while voicing 
the need of a new adjustment. 

The work of Rabindra Nath has other i\\2Ln patriotic 
aspects. As pure literature ?ilone it has surpassing 
worth. His writings will not be merely the glory of the 
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hour but will continue to cheer and elevate generations 
yet to come. His writings are above all the out¬ 
pouring of a soul which ceaselessly feels out towards 
God. They are full of the Vaishnava spirit which 
idealises and spiritualises every relation of life. His 
hymns breathe a profoundly meditative spirit. His 
songs open to us the roadways of beauty and blessed¬ 
ness in life. His short stories charm the reader, while 
an undercufrent of deep purpose runs through them. 
His musical pieces are full of an enchanting melody. 
His essays are the outcome of a searching reflection. 
Everything that he has written glows with the light 
of his rich genius and that spiritual fervour which is 
the heritage of the Hindu. 

Rabindra Nath’s character is even greater than his 
writings. In India, perhaps in India alone, the saint has 
been at the same time philosopher and poet. Rabindra 
Nath is poet and saint in one, and therefore doubly 
great. The joy of communion with God is his. Poet^ 
dramatist, novelist, musician, patriot, meditative sage ; 
Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore is at present one of the 
great assets of India. 

He was born in Calcutta in 1860. His family was 
extremely distinguished. His grandfather Dwarka 
Nath Tagore was well-known in his day, and was one 
of the founders of the Brahmo Samaj along with Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy. His father Maharshi Devendra Nath 
Tagore, the patriarch of the Brahmo Samaj—where 
is the Indian who has not heard of him ? The 
name of Devendra Nath was a synonym for piety 
and purity of life. The subject of the present 
sketch was his youngest child and lost his mother 
early in life. The boy was brought up under 
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the personal supervision of his father. The influ- 
ence of Devendra Nath has been therefore one of the 
great influences of Rabindra Nath's life. To the 
father’s influence may be traced that longing for 
spiritual communion and that tendency to retirement 
and seclusion which so distinguish the son. Rabindra 
Nath accompanied his father on his extensive travels 
in Northern India, the Himalayas and other places. 
In this way he imbibed a strong and ardent love of 
nature. He had no regular education such as we 
understand by the term, and the fact, we may take it^ 
has been rather to his advantage than the reverse. He 
developed along his own way. At the age of fourteen 
he produced a musical opera entitled “ the Genius of 
Valmekie.^^ At the age of seventeen he was sent to 
England and there joined the University College, 
London, where he is said to have studied English 
Literature for a time under Mr. John (now Viscount) 
Morley. He returned to India after a year, and subse¬ 
quently revisited England, a second time, but not for 
educational purposes- It seems that by this time his 
family gave him up for lost and entertained no very 
flattering notions of his future. After returning to 
India from his second visit to England he passed long 
periods of loneliness and retirement in a boat on the 
river Padma, in the district of Nuddea in Bengal. 
During this momentous passage of his life, day by day 
in his seclusion he drank in of the beauty and loneli¬ 
ness of nature. But the genius of Rabindra Nath 
blossomed rather late, not till he was forty. It seems 
as though great spirits take a long time to ripen. Be 
that as it may, once his genius did ripen, it began to 
emit a wonderful fragrance. Poems, dramas, songs, 
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hymnSf novels, stories, essays began to pour from him in 
a ceaseless stream. It was as if a great light had been 
lighted in the land. Hitherto it has been given to 
Bengal alone to enjoy the blessing and warmth of this 
light. Some of his stories, essays and poems have 
recently been translated into English in the pages of 
the Modern Review, But no translation, however able, 
can do justice to the beauty and sweetness of the 
original. 

Outside his literary work the thing that lies nearest 
the heart of Rabindra Nath is a school which he is 
conducting. This school carries us back to the days 
of the forest ashramas of ancient India and the days 
of the Rishis. The students sit under the shade of 
trees m a large garden, and Rabindra Nath sits before 
them and delivers his discourse. Blessed indeed must 
those students be who have the privilege of instruction 
at the hands of such a teacher and amidst such sur- 
.roundings ! Would that there were more schools of 
this type in the land and more men of the God-given 
enthusiasm of Rabindra Nath 1 

Though Rabindra Nath leads a more or less secluded 
life, his heart is open to the call of every movement 
that makes for the advancement of India. The cause 
of Swadeshi owes not a little to him. When in the 
year 1908 a man was wanted to preside over the 
Bengal Provincial Conference, who would satisfy all 
parties, the choice fell on him. How he acquitted 
himself on that occasion is too well-known to need 
description. 

Rabindra Nath is an ornament to Bengali, an orna¬ 
ment to all India. May that ornament long endure I 



SAKUNTALA : ITS INNER MEANING 

{Translated from the Bengali of Ravindra Nath Tagore.) 
Wouldst thou t ie voung years blossoms 
and the fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, 
enraptured, feasted, fed, 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself 
in one sole name combine ? 

I name thee, 0 Sakunlala ! 

and all at ance is said. Goethe. 

Goethe, the master-poet of Europe, has summed 
xip his criticism of Sakunlala in a single quatrain ; he 
has not taken the poem to pieces. This quatrain seems 
to be a small thing like the flame of a candle, but it 
lights up the whole drama in an instant and reveals its 
inner nature. In Goethe’s words, Sakunlala blends 
together the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its 
maturity ; it combines heaven and earth in one. 

We are apt to pass over this eulogy lightly as a mere 
poetical outburst. Wc are apt to consider that it only 
means in effect that Goethe regarded Sakunlala as fine 
poetry. But it is not really so. His stanza breathes 
not the exaggeration of rapture, but the deliberate 
judgment of a true critic. There is a special point in 
his words. Goethe says expressly that Sakunlala con¬ 
tains the history of‘a development,—the development 
of flower into fruit, of earth into heaven, of matter into 
spirit 

In truth there are two unions in Sakunlala ; and the 
motif of the play is the progress from the earlier union 
of the First Act, with its earthly unstable beauty and 
romance, to the higher union in the heavenly hermitage 
of eternal bliss described in the last Act. This drama 
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was meant not for dealing with a particular passion^ 
not for developing a particular character but for 
translating the whole subject from one world ta 
another, —to elevate love from the sphere of physical 
beauty to the eternal heaven of moral beauty. 

With the greatest ease Kalidas has effected this 
junction of e;irth with heaven. His earth so naturally 
passes into heaven that we do not mark the boundary¬ 
line between the two. In the First Act the poet has not 
concealed the gross earthiness of the fall of Sakuntala ; 
he has clearly shown, in the conduct of the hero and 
the heroine alike, how much desire contributed to that 
fall. He has fully painted all the blandishments, play¬ 
fulness and fluttering of the intoxicating sense of youth, 
the struggle between deep bashfulness and strong self- 
.expression. This is a proof of the simplicity of 
Sakuntala ; she was not pepared beforehand for the 
outburst of passion which the occasion of Dushyanta^s 
visit called forth. Hence she had not learned how to 
restrain herself, how to hide her feelings. Sakuntala 
had not known Cupid before ; hence her heart was bare 
of armour, and she could not distrust either the senti¬ 
ment of love or the character of her lover. The 
daughter of the hermitage was off her guard, just as 
the deer there knew not fear. 

Dushyanta^s conquest of Sakuntala has been very 
naturally drawn. With equal ease has the poet shown 
the deeper purity of her fall,—her unimpaired innate 
chastity. This is another proof of her simplicity. 

The flower of the forest needs no servant to brush 
the dust off her petals. She stands bare ; dust settles 
on her ; but in spite of it she easily retains her own 
beautiful cleanliness. Dirt did settle on Sakuntala, but. 
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she was not even consious of it. Like the simple 
wild deer, like the mountain spring, she stood forth 
pure in spite of mud. 

Kalidas has let his hermitage-bred youthful heroine 
follow the unsuspecting path of Nature ; nowhere he has 
restrained her. And yet he has developed her into 
the model of a devoted wife, with her reserve, endur¬ 
ance of sorrow, and life of rigid spiritual discipline. 
At the beginning we see her self-forgetful and obedient 
^o Nature’s impulses like the plants and flowers ; at 
the end we see her deeper feminine soul,—sober, 
patient under ill, intent on austerities, strictly regulated 
by the sacred laws of piety. With matchless art Kalidas 
has placed his heroine on the meeting-point of action 
and calmness, of Nature and Law, of river and ocean^ 
as it were. Her father was a hermit, but her mother 
was a nymph. Her birth was the outcome of inter¬ 
rupted austerities, but her nature was in a hermitage, 
which is just the spot where Nature and austerities, 
beauty and restraint, are harmonised. There is none 
of the conventional bonds of society there, and yet we 
have the harder regulations of religion. Her gandharva 
marriage, too, was of the same type ; it had the wild¬ 
ness of Nature joined to the social tie of wedlock. 
The drama Sakuntala stands alone and unrivalled in all 
literature, because it depicts how Restraint can be 
harmonised with Freedom. All its joys and sorrows, 
unions and partings proceed from the conflict of these 
two forces. 

Sakuntala’s simplicity is natural, that of Miranda is^ 
unnatural. The different circumstances under which 
the two were brought up, account for this difference 
Sakuntala^s simplicity was not girt round by ignoranc 
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as was the case with Miranda. We see in the First 
Act that Sakuntala’s two companions did not let 
her remain unaware of the fact that she was in 
the first bloom of youth. She had learnt to be 
bashful. But all these things are external* Her 
simplicity, on the other hand, is more deeply seated^ 
and so also is her purity. To the very end the poet 
shows that she had no experience of the outside world. 
Her simplicity is innate. True, she knew something of 
the world, because the hermitage did not stand 
altogether outside society ; the rules of home life were 
observed here too. She was inexperienced though not 
ignorant of the outside world ; but trustfulness was 
firmly enthroned in her heart. The simplicity which 
springs from such trustfulness had for a moment caused 
.her fall, but it also redeemed her for ever. This 
trustfulness kept her constant to patience, forgiveness 
and loving kindness, inspite of. the cruellest breach of 
her confidence, Miranda^s simplicity was never sub¬ 
jected to such a fiery ordeal; it never clashed with 
knowledge of the world. 

Our rebellious passions raise storms* In this drama 
Kalidas has extinguished the volcanic fire of tumultuous 
passion by means of the tears of the penitent heart. 
But he has not dwelt too long on the disease, —he has 
just given us a glimpse of it and then dropped the veil. 
The desertion of Sakuntala by the polygamous 
Dushyanta, which in real life would have happened as 
the natural consequence of his character, is here brought 
about by the curse of Durbasa. Otherwise, the 
desertion would have been so extremely cruel and 
pathetic as to destroy the peace and harmony of the 
whole play. But the poet has left a small rent in the 
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veil through which we can get an idea of the royal sin.. 
It is in the Fifth Act. Just before Sakuntala arrives at 
court and is repudiated by her husband, the poet 
momentarily draws aside the curtain from the King’s 
love affairs. Queen Hansapadika is singing to herself 
in her music room ; 

0 honey-hee! having sucked the mango blossoms in your 
search for new honey^ you have clean forgotten your recent 
loving welcome by the lotus 

This tear-stained song of astricken heart in the royal 
harem gives us a rude shock, especially as our heart 
was hitherto filled with Dushyanta’s love-passages with 
Sakuntala* Only in the preceding Act we saw Sakuntala 
setting out for her husband’s home in a very holy,, 
sweet, and tender mood, carrying with herself the 
blessings of the hoary sage Kanva and the good wishes 
of the whole forest world. And now a stain falls on the 
picture we had so hopefully formed of the home of love 
to which she was going. 

When the Jester asked, “What means this song 
Dushyanta smiled and said, “We desert our lasses,after 
a short spell of love-making, and therefore I have 
deserved this strong rebuke from Quen Hansapadika.’' 
This indication of the fickleness of royal love is not 
purposeless at the beginning of the Fifth Act. With 
masterly skill the poet here shows that what Durbasa’s* 
curse had brought about had its seeds in human nature. 

In passing from the Fourth Act to the Fifth we 
suddenly enter a hew atmosphere ; from the ideal world 
of the hermitage we go forth to the royal court with its 
hard hearts, crooked ways of love-making, difficulties. 
of union. The beauteous dreRnx of the hermitage is. 
about to be broken. The two young monks who are 
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►escorting Sakuntala, at once feel that they have entered 
an altogether different world, “ a house encircled by 
fire By such touches at the beginning of the 
Fifth Act, the poet prepares us for the repudiation of 
Sankuntala at its end, lest the blow should be too severe 
for us. 

Then comes the repudiation. Sakuntala feels as if 
she has been suddenly struck with a thunderbolt. Like 
a deer stricken by a trusted hand, this daughter of the 
forest looks on in blank surprise, terror, and anguish. 
At one blow she is hurled away from the hermitage, 
both literal and metaphorical, in which she has so long 
lived. She loses her connection with the loving friends, 
the birds, beasts and plants, and the beauty, peace, and 
purity of her former life. She now stands alone, shelter- 
• less. In one moment the music of the first four Acts is 
stilled I 

O the deep silence and loneliness that then surround 
her ! She whose tender heart had made the whole 
world at the hermitage her own folk, to-day stands absol¬ 
utely alone. She fills this vast vacuity with her mighty 
sorrow. With rare poetic insight Kalidas has declined 
to restore Sakuntala to Kanva^s hermitage. After 
the renunciation by Dushyanta it was impossible for her 
to live in harmony with that hermitage in the way she 
had done before..,. She was no longer her former self; 
her relation with the universe had changed. Had she 
been placed again amidst her old surroundings, it would 
only have cruelly exhibited the utter inconsistency of 
the whole situation. A mighty silence was now needed 
worthy of the mighty grief of the mourner. But the 
poet has not shown us the picture of Sakuntala in the 
new hermitage,—-parted from the friends of her girlhood, 
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and nursing the grief of separation from her lover. The 
silence of the poet only deepens our sense of the silence 
and vacancy which here reigned round Sakuntala. Had 
the repudiated wife been taken back to Kanva^s home 
that hermitage would have spoken. To our imagina^ 
tion its trees and creepers would have wept, the two 
girl friends would have mourned for Sakuntala, even if 
the poet had not said a word about it. But in the 
unfamiliar hermitage of Marich, all is still and silent to 
i s; only we have before our mind^s eye a picture of the 
world-abandoned Sakuntala'^s infinite sorrow, disciplined 
by penance, sedate and resigned,-seated like a recluse 
rapt in meditation. 

Dushyanta is now consumed by remorse. This 
remorse is tapasya. So long as Sakuntala was not won 
by means of this repentance, there was no glory in 
winning her .... One sudden gust of youthful impulse 
had in a moment given her up to Dushyanta, but that was 
not the true, the full winning of her. The best means 
of winning is by devotion, by tapasya. What is easily 
gained is as easily lost,... Therefore, the poet has 
made the two lovers undergo a long and austere tapasya 
that they may gain each other truly eternally. If 
Dushyanta had accepted Sakuntala when she was first 
brought to his court, she would have only added to the 
number of Hansapadikas, occupied a corner of the 
royal harem, and passed the rest of her life in neglect^ 
gloom and uselessness ! 

It was a blessing in disguise for Sakuntala that 
Dushyanta abjured her with cruel sternness. When 
afterwards this cruelty reacted on himself, it prevented, 
him from remaining indifferent to Sakuntala. His 
unerasing and intense grief fused his heart and welded. 
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Sakiintala with it. Never before had the king met with 
such an experience. Never before had he had the 
occasion and means of loving truly. Kings are unlucky" 
in this respect; their desires are so easily satisfied 
that they never get what is to be gained by devotion 
alone. Fate now plunged Dushyanta into deep grief 
and thus made him worthy of true love,—made him 
renounce the role of a rake. 

Thus has Kalidas burnt away vice in the internal fire 
of the sinner^s heart; he has not tried to conceal it from 
the outside. When the curtain drops on the last Act^ 
we feel that all the evil has been destroyed as on a 
funeral pyre, and the peace born of a perfect and satis-- 
factory fruition reigns in our hearts. Kalidas has- 
internally, deeply cut away the roots of the poison tree,, 
which a sudden force from the outside had planted* 
He has made the physical union of Dushyanta and 
Sakuntala tread the path of sorrow, and thereby 
chastened and sublimated it into a moral union. Hence 
did Goethe rightly say that Sakuntala combines the 
blossoms of Spring with the fruits of Autumn, it 
combines Heaven and Earth. Truly in Sakuntala there 
is one Paradise lost and another Paradise regained. 

The poet has shown how the union of Dushyanta and 
Sakuntala in the First Act as mere lovers is futile, while.' 
their union in the last Act as the parents of Bharat is a 
true union. The First Act is full of brilliancy and 
movement. We there have a hermits daughter in the; 
exuberance of youth, her two companions running over 
with playfulness, the newly flowering forest creeper,, 
the bee intoxicated with perfume, the fascinated king, 
peeping from behind the trees.' From this Eden of * 
bliss Sakuntala, the mere sweetheart of Dushyanta, is; 
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exiled in disgrace. But far different was the aspect of 
the other hermitage where Sakuntala, —the mother of 
Bharat and the incarnation of goodness,—took refuge. 
There no hermit girls water the trees, nor bedew the 
creepers with their loving sister-like looks, nor feeu the 
young fawn with handfuls of paddy. There a single 
boy fills the loving bosom of the entire forest world; he 
absorbs all the liveliness of the trees, creepers, flowers 
and foliage. The matrons of the hermitage, in their 
loving anxiety, are fully taken up with the unruly boy. 
When Sakuntala appears, we see her clad in a dusty 
robe, face pale with austerities,...doing the penance of 
a lorn wife, pure-souled. Her long penances have 
purged her of the evil of her first union with Dushyanta; 
she is now invested with the dignity of a matron, she is 
the image of motherhood, tender and good. Who can 
repudiate her now ? 

The poet has shown here, as in Kumara- 
sainbhava^ that the Beauty that goes hand in hand with 
Moral Law is eternal, that the calm, controlled and 
beneficent form of Love is its best form, that Beauty is 
truly charming under restraint and decays quickly 
when it gets wild and unfetterred. This ancient poet 
of India refuses to recognise Love as its own highest 
glory ; he proclaims that Goodness is the final goal of 
Love. He teaches us that the love of man and woman 
is not beautiful, not lasting, not fruitful,—so long as it 
is self-centred, so long as it does not beget Goodness^ 
so long as it does not diffuse itself in society over son 
and daughter, guests and neighbours. 

The two peculiar principles of India are the benefit 
cent tie of home life on the one hand, and the liberty of 
the soul abstracted from the world on the other. In 
32 
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the world lodia is variously connected with many races 
and many creeds ; she cannot reject any of them. But 
on the altar of devotion {tapasya) India sits alone. 
Kalidas has shown, both in Sakunlala and Kumara- 
sambhava, that there is a harmony between these two 
principles, an easy transition from the one to the other. 
In his hermitage human boys play with lion cubs, and 
the hermit-spirit is reconciled with the spirit of the 
householder. 

On the foundation of the hermitage of recluses Kalidas 
has built the home of the householder. He has rescued 
the relation of the sexes from the sway of lust and 
enthroned it on the holy and pure seat of asceticism. 
In the sacred books of the Hindus the ordered relation 
of the sexes has been defined by strict injunctions and 
Laws. Kalidas has demonstrated that relation by 
means of the elements ot Beauty, The Beauty that he 
adores is lit up by grace, modesty, and goodness ; in its 
intensity it is true to one for ever ; in its range it 
embraces the whole universe. It is fulfilled by re¬ 
nunciation, gratified by sorrow, and rendered eternal 
by religion. In the midst of this Beauty, the impetuous 
unruly love of man and woman has restrained itself and 
attained to a profound peace, like a wild torrent 
merged in the ocean of Goodness. Therefore is such 
Love higher and more wonderful than wild and unres¬ 
trained Passion—rite Modern Review. 

Jadunath Sarkar. 



THE IMPACT OF EUROPE ON INDIA. 

(From the Bengali of Ravindra Nath Tagore.) 

We Indians are an old people-very ancient and 
very much worn out. I often feel in myself the im¬ 
mense antiquity of our race. Whenever I look care¬ 
fully within, I find there only pensiveness, repose, and 
world-weariness, - as if there were a long holiday with¬ 
in me and without, - as if we had finished our office- 
work, in the morning of the world's history, so that 
now in this hot noon when all other nations are busy 
at their tasks, we are resting peacefully within closed 
doors. We have earned our wages to the full, retired 
from active life, and are now living on pension. What 
a tranquil life is ours ! 

But now all of a sudden we find our circumstances 
changed. The rent-free land we have got long long 
ago has been escheated to the State under the new 
regime, as we have failed to show a valid title-deed. 
We have suddenly turned poor I We too must now 
toil and pay rent like the peasants of the world. This 
ancient race has been suddenly called upon to put forth 
new efforts. 

Therefore, we must quit meditation, quit repose, 
quit the cosy nook of the home. It will no longer do 
for us to remain absorbed in Sanskrit Grammar and 
Logic, Hindu Theology and Law, or daily rites and 
domestic duties. We must break clods of earth, 
fertilise the soil, and pay the due revenue to the king of 
Modern Humanity we must study in colleges, dine 
at hotels, and work in offices. 
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Alas I who has demolished the city wall of India and 
dragged us out into this vast and unsheltered field of 
work ? We had thrown up intellectual embankments 
round ourselves, dammed up the stream of Time, and 
were reposing quietly with all things arranged to our 
liking. Restless Change roared incessantly outside 
India like the encircling sea, but we sat rooted amidst 
unshaken tranquillity and forgot the existence of 
the moving changing universe outside. Just then 
through some loophole the ever-restless human stream 
poured into our country and tore up our social 
order, it mingled the new with our old, doubt with 
our belief, discontent with our prevailing content, and 
thereby threw all into confusion. 

If the mountain and sea barriers round us had been 
more thoroughly impassable, a race of men could have 
found the means of attaining to a contracted develop¬ 
ment in peaceful stillness amidst their obscure and 
isolating barrier walls. They would have learnt little 
of what was happening in the world, their knowledge 
of Geography would have been very imperfect. Only 
their poetry, their social system, their theology, their 
philosophy would have gained matchless beauty, charm, 
and maturity. They would have seemed to be living in 
some smaller orb outside our earth ; their history, arts, 
science, wealth and happiness would have been confined 
to themselves,—even as in time layers of earth cut 
off a part of the sea, and turn it into a lonely, peaceful 
and lovely lake which flushes with the varied colours 
of the dawn and the sunset without even being thrown 
into a ripple, and in the darkness of the night, under 
the winkless stars, broods in motionless abstraction oven 
the eternal mystery. 
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True, we can learn a very strong lesson and win a 
liardy civilisation, by being tossed about in the swift 
current of Time, at the centre of tumultuous Change, 
in the battlefield of Nature’s countless Forces. But 
can we say that no gem is to be acquired by diving 
within solitude, silence and profoundess ? 

No other race in this raging ocean of a world got the 
chance of that stillness. Me-thinks India alone in a 
far off age by good luck attained to that perfect isola¬ 
tion, and dived into the Unfathomable. The human 
soul is limitless like the material universe. It is sheer 
scepticism to say that those who had explored that 
undiscovered inner world did not gain any new truth 
or new bliss. 

India was then like a secluded mysterious laboratory 
closed from within,—a wonderful moral civilisation has 
been secretly tested within her. As the alchemists of 
mediaeval Europe buried themselves in their secret 
studies to search for the elixir vitae with the help of 
many strange instruments,—so did our sages in secrecy 
and caution search for the means of eternal spiritual 
life. They asked themselves, ‘ What shall we do with 
things that cannot give us immortality ?” {Upanishads) 
And so they sought within themselves for that elixir 
of immortality by the most difficult processes. 

Who can say what such a quest would have gained 
[if it had not been interrupted] ? Who can say what 
secret new power would have been discovered for man 
from their ascetic devotion, just as alchemy has gained 
chemistry for us ? 

But suddenly the doors have been forced; men of 
violence have entered that holy laboratory of India, and 
the result of that spiritual experiment has been lost to 
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the public for ever. Who knows if we shall ever 
again have the same full opportunity of making this 
experiment| amidst the tumult of modern civilisation ? 

What did the men of the outer world see on entering 
this laboratory of ours ? An ageworn hermit, without 
raiment, without ornament, ignorant of the world’s 
history —who tried to speak of a subject which even 
now lacks an adequately expressive language, ocular 
proof, and tangible result. 

Therefore, rise thou, pensive unworldly old man I 
Get up, and engage in political agitation, or lie in the 
bed of slothfulness, proclaim the valour of your long 
past youth, brandish your skeleton frame, and see if 
this conduct can hide your shame. 

But such a course repels me. I cannot venture to 
steer into this vast world ocean with only a sail of 
newspaper sheets. When the wind is gentle and 
favourable, the sail will swell with pride ; but suddenly 
a tempest may blow from the sea and tear into shreds 
our helpless pride. 

If it had been so ordained that there was a safe 
harbour named Progress somewhere hard by, and we 
had only to reach it any how in order to have all cakes 
and no work, then no doubt I might have tried to 
cleverly cross to it after carefully watching the sky for 
an easy voyage. But I know that there is no terminus in 
the road of progress, there is no harbour where we can 
anchor our boat and enjoy a sleep,—ever the unsetting 
Polestar over head and the shoreless sea in front,—the* 
wind most often adverse, and the sea always rough. 
Who in such a case would wish to spend his time 
merely in making toy-boats of foolscap paper ? 

Yet I long to launch a boat of my own, w^hen I see 
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the stream of humanity moving on, all around me the 
mingled din of many sounds, impetuous forces, swift 
advance, ceaseless labour; —then my heart too is roused^ 
I too wish to cut off my old ties with home and set out 
in the wide world. But ah! the next moment I 
look at my empty hands, and ask myself, where have I 
the fare for the voyage ? Where have I the boundless 
hope of heart, the tireless strength of vitality, the 
unconquerable vigour of confidence [of Europe]? Then 
it is better for me to live thus in obscurity in a 
corner of the world, it is enough if I can have this low 
content and lifeless repose. 

Then in idle quiet I console myself by arguing^ 
“ We cannot manufacture machines, we cannot unravel 
the secrets of the universe, but we can love^ we can 
forgive^ we can let live, What^s the good of roving rest¬ 
lessly in pursuit of ambition ? What’s the harm if we 
remain in an obscure corner, what’s the harm if our 
names do not figure in the world’s herald, The Times 
newspaper ?” 

But there is among us sorrow, there is poverty, oppres¬ 
sion by the strong, insult of the helpless how would 
you remedy these by retiring to obscurity and practi¬ 
sing the domestic virtues and charity to others ? 

Ah, that is the bitter Tragedy of India ! Against 
what shall we fight ? Against the eternal cruelty of the 
untamed human nature ;—against that stone whose 
sterile hardness has not yet been softened by the pure 
blood of Christ! How shall we overcome the primitive 
animal instinct which makes Strength ever cruel to 
Weakness ? By holding meetings ? By submitting peti.. 
tions ? Receiving in reply a boon to-day and a repri¬ 
mand to-morrow ? No, never. 
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If not, we are to match the strong in strength, are 
we ? That is possible no doubt. But when I reflect 
how very strong Europe is and in how many ways, 
when I fully realise within and without this impetuous 
strength of Europe, what hope of success is left 
in me ? Then [my heart sinks and] I feel disposed 
to cry out, “ Come, brothers, let us practise patience, 
let us love and do good only. Let our little work in 
the world be genuine work and not sham. It is the 
chief danger of Incapacity that as it fails to achieve 
great works, it prefers great make-beliefs. It knows 
not that in attaining to humanity a small truth is more 
valuable than a big unreality.^* 

But I have not come here to read a lecture to you. 
I, have been only frying to examine for myself our real 
condition. For this purpose we should neither depict 
an imaginary age by quoting favourable texts from our 
ancient Vedas, Puranas, and Samhitas,—nor should we 
erect a huge fort of ambition on the slender basis of our 
new modern education, by merging ourselves fancifully 
in the character and history of another race ; we must 
see where we really stand now. From our present 
position we behold the mirages of the Past coming from 
the East and of the Future from the West Without 
looking upon either of these two as reliable truths, let 
us examine the solid earth on which we stand. 

We live in a decayed old town,—a town so old that 
its history is wellnigh lost, its monuments carved by the 
human hand are buried under moss. Hence we are apt 
to mistake this city for a thing outside human history, 
as an ancient capital of eternal Nature. Nature has 
effaced the marks of human history from India and 
spread her own green characters all over our land in 
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diverse forms. A thousand year’s rain has left its 
streak of tears here ; a thousand year’s spring has 
recorded in verdure the date of its visit on every chink 
of its foundation. From one point of view it is a city, 
from another a forest. Here dwell only shade and 
repose, thought and sorrow. Amidst its forest resonant 
with the hum of the beetle, amidst its fantastic Banyan 
branches dropping long slender roots to the ground, 
and its mysterious old palace ruins, we are apt to mis¬ 
take countless shades for bodied beings, and bodied be¬ 
ings for mere visions ! Amidst this primeval all-embrac¬ 
ing shade. Truth and Fancy live peacefully together 
like brother and sister, i 6., the real handiwork of Nature 
and the subjective creation of the human Mind have 
thoroughly intertwined and built shady arbours of vari¬ 
ous shapes. Here boys and girls play the livelong day 
without knowing that it is play only. Here old people 
dream day-dreams and believe it to be work ! When the 
noontide rays of the sun from the outer world enter in at 
the crevices of our roof, we mistake them for bits of gem I 
The fierce storms of the outer world are so effectually 
barred out by our hundreds of closely interwoven 
branches that we hear them only as gentle sighings of 
the wind ! Here Life and Death, Joy and Sorrow, 
Hope and Despair, have removed their dividing lines ; 
here Fatalism and Activity, Indifference and World¬ 
liness have marched arm in arm. The useful and the 
unnecessary, the Supreme Deity and clay idols, the 
uprooted withered Past and the newly budding living 
Present, have been equally valued. Our true scripture 
lies where it has fallen down, and in our indolent piety 
we have not tried to remove the thousand ceremonies 
which have covered our scripture as with an anthilL 
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We venerate equally as our sacred lore the letters of 
the book and the holes, made by the book-worms in 
its pages I In our ruined temples, split by the roots of 
the Banyan tree, gods and goblins have taken shelter 
together. 

Europe ! is such a country k suitable place for 
pitching your cantonments for the Armageddon ? Are 
our ruined foundations suitable for erecting your fac¬ 
tories, and the workshops of your fire-spitting thousand 
armed iron demons ? The force of your restless energy 
can raze to the ground our old brick heaps ; but where 
then will this very ancient bed-ridden race of men find 
shelter ? If you destroy this motionless dense and 
vast forest of a city, its presiding old Dryad will be 
turned homeless after losing her intensely secluded 
abode of a thousand dead years I 

Our subtlest thinkers declare it our greatest glory 
that for long ages we have not built any house with our 
own hands, we have not practised that art ! This 
boast of theirs is very true, true beyond the possibility 
of contradiction. We had indeed never had occasion 
to quit the ancestral home of the very ancient primeval 
man. We have never, when troubled by any incon¬ 
venience, presumed to build a new house or repair 
our old one with our own hands ! No, not even our 
enemies can accuse us of having displayed such activity 
or care for the material world ! 

In this dense forest deserted by its wood-goddess, in 
this dilapidated city left lonely of its tutelary deity, we 
clothe ourselves in loose thin robes, step about languidly^ 
take a nap after our midday meal, play at cards 
or chess in the shade, very readily believe whatever is 
impossible and outside the range of the practical worlds 
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and can never fully conquer our scepticism about every 
thing that is practical or visible I And if any young 
man among us displays a feather-weight of unrest 
against this social order, we all gravely shake our heads 
and cry out together, “This is running to an extreme I’ 

So lived we, when Europe suddenly arrived, we 
know not whence, vigorously nudged our worn ribs 
once or twice and shouted, “ Get up ! We want to set 
up an Office in this your bedroom. Don^t imagine that 
the world was sleeping because you were sleeping. 
The world has greatly changed in the meantime. 
There goes the bell; it is the world’s noonday, it is 
work time.” 

At this, some of us have started up and are fussing 
about the corners of the room in search of the work for 
themselves. But the fat and puffed up among us only 
turn in their beds and reply, “Hullo! who talks of 
work ? Do you mean to say that we are not men of 
action ? What a sad delusion 1 India has been the only 

field of action in the world’s history.If you will not 

believe us, dig up with your antiquarian spade the 
layers of oblivion accumulated by ages over India and 
you will see the marks of our hands on the foundations 
of human civilisation. In the meantime, we shall take 
another nap.”. 

But those of us who dream day-dreams, who waver 
between thought and action, who realise the rottenness 
of the old order and yet feel the imperfections of the 
new,—they repeatedly shake their heads and address 
Europe thus : 

“ O New Men of the West, the new work you have 
begun has not yet reached completion, the truth or 
falsity of the whole of it has not been yet ascertained^ 
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you have not yet solved any of the eternal problems of 
human destiny. 

“You have known much, you have acquired much, 
but have you gained happiness ? We sit down inertly 
regarding the material universe as a mere illusion, 
while you hold to it as an eternal verity and toil and 
moil for it ; but are you therefore happier than 
we ? You are daily discovering new wants, which 
deepen the poverty of the poor ; you are dragging your 
population away from the healthy refuge of the home 
to the whirl of incessant work ; you have crowned Toil 
as the supreme lord of life, and seated Intoxication in 
the chair of Repose. But can you clearly foresee wheT*e 
your vaunted Progress is leading you ? 

“We know full well where we have arrived. We 
live at home, feeling few wants and deep affection, 
being mutually linked together, and performing our 
small daily social duties. What little of happiness and 
wealth we gained, vve have distributed among our rich 
and poor, stranger and kinsmen, guests, servants and 
beggars. Our whole society is passing its days in as 
much happiness as is possible [under the circum¬ 
stances] ; none wishes to exclude others, and none is 
compelled by the struggle for existence [in such a 
“ low standard society] to exclude others. 

“ India never asked for pleasure. India asked for 
contentment, and that contentment she got and 
established in every department in all possible ways. So 
now she has no work to do. She would rather sit down 
in her parlour and gaze on your mad life struggle and 
so feel a secret doubt about the final triumph of your 
civilisation. She may well doubt whether, when the 
day will at last arrive for you to stop your work, you 
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will be able to retire to quiet as gently and easily as 
we have done. Will you be able to attain to a delicate 
and hearty maturity like ours ? Will you succeed in 
gaining a sweet completion, such as conies when effort 
gradually loses itself in the thing aimed at, or when the 
hot day, clothing itself in the fulness of its beauty, dips 
in the darkness of sunset ? Or, will your civilisation 
rather end in a violent and terrible catastrophe, as 
when a machine is suddenly thrown out of work, a 
boiler bursts after accumulating excessive steam and 
heat, or two railway trains running towards each other 
on the same track crash together in a sudden collision ? 

“ Be that as it may, you have now set out to discover 
the unknown shore of an unexplored ocean. Go your 
own way, while we stay in our old home. That is best.’' 

But men will not let us alone. While we want to 
repose, the rest of the world is still untired. While the 
householder is sunk in sleep, the houseless infest the 
streets in many guises. 

Remember also that in this world as soon as you’ 
come to a standstill, your decay begins, because then 
you alone shall be at a stay, while the rest of the world 
will be moving on. If you cannot keep pace with 
the stream of the world’s advance, the full onset of 
the current will dash against you, either overwhelming 
you at once or slowly sapping your foundations till at 
last you topple down and are swallowed up by the 
stream of Time. Advance ceaselessly and live, or 
take rest and perish : such is the law of Nature. 

In sighing over our lot, we proceed on the belief that 
we had contrived to be an exception to the above 
general law for a long time,—even as our yogi% had 
discovered the secret of living for ages in a death-like^ 
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trance by suspending their own animation and there¬ 
by escaping the universal law of decay and death* 
In that trance their growth was arrested, no doubt, but 
so also was their decay. In general to arrest the 
movement of life brings on death, but in their case 
such a deliberate retardation made them deathless. 

The analogy applies to our race. What kills off 
other races served as a secret for prolonging the life of 
our race. Other races decline and perish when their 
ambition loses its ardour, when their energy tires and 
slackens. But we had taken infinite pains to curb our 
ambitions and paralyse our energy, in order to prolong 
our life in the same peaceful even course. And it 
seems to me that we had gained some success in this 
direction. 

They say that some years back a very olAyogi absorbed 
in trance was discovered in a neighbouring forest 
and brought to Calcutta. Here by all sorts of violent 
means he was brought back to consciousness,—and 
immediately afterwards gave up the ghost. So, our 
national trance, too, has been broken by the violent 
impact of men from outside. We no longer differ from 
other nations except in this that, having been for ages 
indifferent to external things, we are quite unaccustomed 
to the struggle for existence. From a world of 
religious trance we have been all of a sudden trans- 
DOrted to a world of bustle and hubbub. 

What then should we do ? Let us for the present 
follow the natural laws and prevailing practices in 
order to preserve ourselves. Let us cut off our long 
[natted locks and overgrown finger-nails, take the 
lormal bath and dinner, dress like the moderns, 
and begin to exercise our [stiffened] limbs a little. 
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Our present condition is this : we have no doubt 
clipped our long hair and nails, we have entered the 
modern world and begun to mix with human society, 
but our ideas are unchanged. We sit on our doorsteos, 
cast idle indifferent looks at the busy world, and spend 
our days in merely “ taking the air/’ We forget that 
conduct which was admirable in n yo^i seated in a 
trance, is a piece of hideous barbarism in a member 
of society. A body without life is a thing defiled ; so 
is ceremonialism without the proper spirit. Our society 
affords many examples of the latter in this transition 

period.[We ape the dress and language of thensA/s 

of old, while living in the modern world, and observe 
ancient forms with which our entire life is at variance]. 

Take the. Brahmans, as an example. In primeval 
society they formed a special class, with a special 
task. In order to qualify themselves for that task, 
they drew around themselves a boundary line of 
certain ceremonies and institutions and very needfully 
kept their hearts from straying beyond. Every function 
has its due boundaries, which in the case of all other 
functions become mere hindrances. You cannot set 
up an attorney’s office in a bakery, nor transport a 
bakery, to an attorney s chambers, without causing 
confusion, friction and waste. 

In the present age the Brahmans have no longer that 
special function. They are no longer engaged solely 
in study, teaching, and religious culture. Most of them 
are professional men of the world, not one is an ascetic. 
They no longer differ functionally from the non-Brahman 
castes, and in such an altered state of things there is nei¬ 
ther gain nor propriety in keeping them confined within 
the strict limits of the ancient Brahman mode of life. 
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We ought to realise clearly that, in the modern society 
to which we have been suddenly removed, it will not do^ 
for us to stickle about minute ceremonies and puri¬ 
fications, to draw up the hem of our dress scrupulously 
from the ground, sniff the air in scorn, and walk 
through the world with extreme caution,-if we at all 
wish to save our life and honour. If we wish to 
maintain ourselves in this age, we must have broad 
liberality of the heart, a well-balanced and sound 
healthy condition, strength of mind and limb, wide 
range of knowledge, and sleepless readiness. 

I call it spiritual foppishness to scrupulously avoid 
contact with the common world and to keep our over¬ 
weening selves washed and brushed clean and covered 
with a lid, while despising the rest of mankind as 
impure ! Such extreme delicacy gradually makes our 
manhood useless and barren. 

It is only inanimate things that one keeps covered up 
in a glass case. If you put a living being there, you 
will keep its health out while keeping dust out. It will 
acquire very little dirt—and very little life too ! 

Our theologians say that the wonderful Aryan purity 
that we have acquired is the result of long endeavour 
and a thing to be carefully preserved, and that for its 
sake we try by every means to avoid contact with the 
non-Hindu Mlechchhas, Now, two things have to be 
said in answer to this : First, it is not true that all of 
us cultivate purity with special care, and yet, by despis¬ 
ing the vast majority of the human race as impure,, 
we create a needless barrier of unjust opinion and false 
pride between them and us. Many of our conserva¬ 
tives deny that the cancer of unnatural racehatred has 
entered our hearts under cover of this sense of superior 
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purity. But our conduct shows whether we hate all 
other creeds or not. Has any race a moral right to 
hate all the members of every other race indiscrimi¬ 
nately ? 

Then, again, external impurity can defile inanimate 

objects only.One who is strong in the consciousness 

of internal purity can afford to make light of the dirt 
outside...The fop who overvalues his delicate com- 
plexioHj carefully avoids the dust and mud, rain, sun¬ 
shine and wind of the natural world, and coddles his 
body, does no doubt dwell in safety, but he forgets that 
charming complexion is only an external ingredient of 
beauty, while health is its chief indwelling spirit. A 
lifeless thing has no need of health ; you can safely keep 
it covered up to avoid dust. But if our soul be living 
and not dead, we must bring it out into the common 
world to let it gain strength and health, in scorn of the 
risk of its being soiled a little there. 

With us Hindus, religion exercises its sway over 
food and drink, sleep and repose, movement and 
recreation. We boast of it that in no other country 
does religion regulate every action of man^s life and 
every rank of human society- But I regard this fact as 
our misfortune, because it can have only two possible 
consequences; we either place immutable Religion 
upon a basis of restless change, or we make changeable 
Society lifeless by confining it within the unchanging 
rules of Religion. Hence, either Religion is constantly 
tossed about, or Society loses the power of growth and 
decay and stays in a condition of stony motionlessness. 

We allow no liberty to the human reason in deciding 
how we should eat and sleep, whom we should touch 
and whom shun. We employ all our intellect to inter- 
23 
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pret the verses of our scriptures with minute literalness. 
We deem it needless to seek out the laws of God^s great 
work, Nature, and to regulate our lives according to 
them. And the result is that our Society has become a 
lifeless clock-work, in which the Shastras wind the key 
and human automata move about with the utmost 
precision 

We must'bring our whole humanity into connection 
with mankind. We cannot last much longer on earth 
if we confine our human nature within lifeless rigid 
Brahmanism which only pampers our ignorance and 
blind conceit, and makes our humanity bloated and 
useless like the fat and lazy spoiled children of 
aristocratic families. 

But it cannot be denied that narrowness and langour 
are to a great extent causes of safety. A society in 
which there is full development of the human nature 
and the free current of life, has no doubt to pass through 
much trouble. Where there is exuberance of life, there 
must be much freedom and much diversity. There 
good and evil are alike vigorous. The old nurses of 
our Society think that if they allow their charges to 
grow up in full health, then these healthy children 
will at times cry, at times race through the house, at 
times try to break out of doors, and thus give them 
infinite worry. So, these nurses wish to stupefy their 
babies with opium pills in order to get time to do their 
household work in peace ! 

[Take a familiar case.] If a daughter is allowed to 
grow up to youth without being married, the father 
runs some risks. If the minds of women are expanded 
by means of education, it will produce some incidental 
anxieties. Therefore, (our conservatives argue), it is 
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better to give away little girls in marriage, and keep our 
women in ignorance, in order to escape much vigilance, 
self-control, and worry [on the part of the parents]. 
They further argue that there is no need for educating 
women, as they had hitherto done their domestic duties 
very well, without any education whatever. Their 
functions are to act as our cooks and mothers, and for 
these the full development of the mind is quite 
unnecessary ! 

But it is not enough if our works are done somehow 
or other. Man must do the world's work and be 
something besides. Nay, more, the higher our faculties 
are developed beyond the bare requisite for our 
worldly work, the fuller is our humanity. A cultivator 
who knows only how to cultivate, is (despised as a rustic 
and) never treated as a man fully our equal, inspite of 
the benefit he does to society by his art. 

Similarly, it is not enough for women to be able to 
render certain special tasks to man. They are not 
merely housewives and mothers, they are HUMAN 
BEINGS, and knowledge is as necessary for their 
improvement (as for the progress of males). Nay more, 
if a park has been thrown open to the public, 
promenading there will certainly improve their health, 
cheerfulness, and charm. There is no reason why it 
should be necessary to exclude them from all the beauty, 
health, arts and sciences of this world, simply because 
they are to be our wives and mothers. 

Those men who, without having ever known educated 
women, fancifully ascribe to them heartlessness and 
other equally baseless defects,—thereby only show 
their ignorance and inherent barbarism. Those men 
who have th^ least experience of educated ladies have 
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only verified the self-evident truth that women are by 
nature women, and that education cannot magically 
transform them into men. These men have seen how 
educated ladies nurse their dear ones in illness with all 
their hearts’ devotion, pour the healing balm of consola¬ 
tion into grief-stricken souls with all their natural 
feminine sagacity, and shower their innate compassion 
on the helpless and the afflicted, without the least 
diminution by reason of their education. 

I have already said that marrying girls in youth and 
giving education to women, adds to our trouble and 
anxiety. But as Society advances its responsibilities 
must naturally increase and its duties grow more com¬ 
plex, If we now say that these higher responsibilities 
and duties are too much for our strength and energy,— 
that we. do not want progress if it is to be accompanied 
by worry, —that we shall manage to live as we have 
done hitherto, then I say, “ Better admit this weakness, 
on your part as weakness, than try sophistically to 
prove that this lifelessness is saintly purity and this 
incompetence is the highest merit,—for, if you do the 
latter you will close for ever the path of your social 
regeneration.”,.. 

When we were a nation amidst the comity of nations, 
we had war, commerce and arts, foreign traval, inter¬ 
change of various arts with foreigners, the power of 
conquest, and varied resources. But to-day, after an 
interval of many centuries and many changes, standing 
on the extreme margin of time, we picture that ancient 
Indian civilisation as an other-wordly thing, as a far-off 
holy and unreal sepulchral world formed by the smoke 
of homa sacrifice. We fancy that our modern cool 
$hady lazy drowsy and still hamlet, (called Hijidn 
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Society,) is akin to that far-off world and age. But 
such a belief is utterly false. 

It is a fond delusion to imagine that our ancient 
civilisation was exclusively spiritual and that our anccs- 
tors of the primitive age famished themselves by 
austerities and in lonely retirement spent their days 
only in refining the soul, regardless of the material 
world. Our ancient civilisation was really complete in 
all its parts, and not a spiritual shade devoid of a 
material body. 

Why, the Mahabharat^ to take only one instance, 
shows how strong was the stream of life in the civilisa¬ 
tion of that age. We see in that epic many changes, 
many social revolutions, many conflicts of opposing 
forces. The society of that age was not a delicate, 
neat and well-proprotioned machine constructed by a 
very cunning artist. In that society the human character 
was constantly agitated and kept awake by the play 
of greed, jealousy, fear, hate, and unbridled pride on 
the one hand, and of meekness, heroism, self-abnega¬ 
tion, broad-minded nobility, and matchless saintliness 
on the other. 

It is not true that in that society every man was a 
saint, every woman a chaste person, and every Brahman 
a hermit. In that society Bishwamitra ranked as a 
Kshatriya, Drona, Kripa and Parashuram as Brahmans, 
Kunti as a chaste woman, the ever-forgiving Yudhish- 
thiraasa Kshatriya man and the blood-thirsty fiery 
Draupadi as a woman 1 The society of that age had 
good elements and evil, light and darkness, —all the 
characteristics of life; a human society was not like a 
clearly outlined, chequered, regulated and symmetrical 
piece of mgsaic, Our ancient civilisation tpwergd crept 
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in its robust manly bulk amidst this society whose forces 
were ever kept awake by the conflict of the various 
storm-tossed human passions. 

To-day we fondly picture that ancient civilisation as 
a very tame harmless unchanging peaceful and lifeless 
thing. And we brag that we are of that civilised 
race, we are those spiritual Aryans, and therefore 
—we must perform religious austerities and engage in 
factious squabbles ; we must condemn sea-voyage, call 
all other races untouchable, sneer at Mr. A. O. Hume as 
a Mlechchha^ and boycott the Indian National Congress 
[as un-Hindu], and thereby act in a manner worthy of 
the great Hindus of old ! 

But suppose that we value truth more [than such 
Hinduism ; ] ,suppose that we act up to our honest con¬ 
victions ; suppose that we teach truth to our boys and 
thus help them to stand erect with simplicity, 
strength and grit of character,—instead of letting 
them grow into fat fools amidst a heap of lies ; suppose 
that we cultivate a receptive liberality of spirit for wel¬ 
coming joyfully and humbly knowledge and greatness 
from all quarters , suppose that we open out and 
develop ourselves on all sides by cultivating music, art, 
literature, history, science and various other accom¬ 
plishments, by travelling in foreign parts, minutely 
observing the world’s contents, and meditating deeply 
and impartially. In that case we may impair what we 
are pleased to call [modern] Hinduism, but we shall 
certainly be linked again with the living active and 
vigorous Hindu civilisation of yore. 

To us in India to-day, our ancient civilisation is like 
coal in a mine. It was once a vast living forest, subject 
to gro\yth and decay, to giving and taking. It then 
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flushed into new life at the coming of springtide and 
the rains ; it had flowers and fruits which had their 
natural blossoming forth. ^Now it has no growth, no 
motion. But it is none the less necessary : the heat and 
light of many ages lie latent in it. [Let us put them 
to present use.] 

If we have living humanity within us, then only can 
we put to our use ancient and modern humanity, 
Eastern and Western humanity. 

a dead man belongs only to the place where he lies. 
A living man stands at the focus of tlie world ; he can 
form a connecting link between contraries, establish 
harmony among conflicting elements, and thus lay 
claim to all truths as his own. Not to stoop to one 
side only, but to expand freely all around is his idea of 
true pvogvQss*'-' Modern Review, 

Jadunath Sarkar. 
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J N TATA. 

HIS LIFE AND LIFE WORK. 

2nd Edition. 

By D. E. WACHA. 

The name of ^1 r. J. N. TATA is ali’eady inscribed 
on an endnring monument in this country as a great 
captain of industry and a patriot of the ])urest ray 
serene. His is such a life as to leave behind a fragrance 
which w'e are sure will last for many a generation to 
come. 'J'hose who are interested in the material 
advjMiceuient of the country will do well to read the 
book to know what a man of action has done and is 
recommended particulai'ly to the student population to 
whom it will serve as an inspiration for patient w^ork 
and action. Bound in cloth and gilt Price Re. i. 

Select Opmions. 

. ThO Times of India observes in a leading article ; 
##>)*■ ** Th€^ little brochure should be in the hands of 

every Indian Studvne. and schoolboy and pondered upon by all 
engaged on India’s work for »t enshrines both the spirit and the 
achievement cf a great Tiiciian and a true patriot. 

The Bombay Chronicle writes in a leading article under 
the henriing “ A Cheat L'xample.^* The whole life and w’ork of 
J. N.’fATA, his character, his energy and enterprise, his iin- 
oou'^nernble dotormination to succeed in whatever lie undertook 
nud above all, the generous patriotism and far seeing philan- 
throphy with which ho applied the results of his own success to 
the advancement of his ow'ii country, are a lesson which should 
form part of tbo education of every young Indian. 

The Hindu writes in a leading article : The appearance 
at the present time of a short biography of the late Mr- J.N. TATA 
written by his life-long friend and admirer, Mr D. E, Wacha is 
peculiarly appropriate, for no where else could a naore valuable 
example be found for what indomitable energy great perseverance 
nud practical philanthrophy could achieve in the Industrial 
World. That lesson is necessary to be learnt as much by the 
Government and the fasoiDating. story narrated to us by 
Mr. Wacha furnishes valuable guidance on many other matters. 

Th© BengaleO writes in a leading article: The life of 
such a iiibn is worth a hundred dissertation on Patriotism. It is 
inspiring—it is calculated to rouse the desponding and to stimu¬ 
late the ardour of the optimistic. 

Qanesh & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




Ready early In January 1916. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

HIS LIFE AND WORKS 

BY 

K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRl, B.\., B.l. 

Gstnosh & Co., {Publishers^ Madras ,) beg to announce the 
early publication of a volume on the Great Bengali Poet and Seer 
by Mr. K. S. Bameswami Sastri. Himself a poet and man of 
letters, and a lover of all that is pure and noble in this anoient land 
and in other lands, Mr. Ramaswami Sastri brings the equipment 
of sympathy, learning, and culture, intellectual and spiritual, to 
bear upon an appreciation of Rabindranath Tagore whose poetry 
is the language of the South of India. Mr. Hamaswami Sastri 
does for Tagore what Stopford Brooke has for Tennyson and 
Browning,—to supply a popular exposition, critical and exhaus¬ 
tive, of the Poet’s work, which will compel a study of the works 
themselves on the part of those unacquainted with tho poet and 
will interpret their own thoughts and emotions to those who have 
come under the magic spell of the Prophet-Poet’s genius. 

The book will consist of about 500 pages and has been priced 
Bs. 3. Orders are being registered. 

Concession rate to hona fide students, Hs. 2-8 0 only, 

CUAP. CONTENTS. 

I. Introductory. Tagore*A Study, 

II. Gitanjali. 

III. Gai'doner. 

IV. Tho Crescent Noon. 

V. Ohitra. 

VI. Tho King of tho Dark Cliauiber. 

Vll. The Post Office. 

VIII, Translation of one hundred poemS of Kabir. 

IX. Fiction. 

X. Sadhana. 

XI. Tagore’s Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches.. 

XII. Conclusion. 

Xm. Bibliography. 

Qanesh & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



Speeches of H. E- Lord Hardinge. 

Ill bringing out this collection of the speeches made 
by His Excellency Lord Hardinge ever since his 
ai)pointment to the Viceroyalty of India, as a tribute to 
His Lordship^s charact6r and services, the publishers 
are convinced that they are supplying the public with 
a memorable record well worth treasuring. This 
volume is necessarily an instalment and later volumes 
will carry forward His Excellency’s administration as 
I’evealed and recorded in his speeches after this date. 
Over 500 pages). Popular Edition, Rs, 2 (Edition 
•DeLuxe, Rs. 4 .) 

The Private Secretary to His Excellency Lord 
Sydenham writes ^ His Excellency Lord Sydenham 

is very glad that the speeches of His Excellency the Viceroy 
have been published in permanent form and he is sure that the 
publication will do good. 

The Private Secretary to His Excellency Lord 
Carmichael writes ^ His Excellency wishes your 

venture all success. 

Speeches of H- E- Lord Hardinge Vol. II- 

In the Press. Orders Registered. 

Price, Bs» 2. 

Swami Dayanand Saraswati 

HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS, 

By Sivaaandan Prasad Kulyar, Price Re. I. 

“ Among the makers of Modern India, Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati will bo remembered not only for the boldness and 
originality of his teachings , but also for the supreme halo that 
surrounds the actual life of the sage who practised what he 
preached. He thus takes rank with the great men of all times. 
As such the Life and Teachings of the founder of the Arya Samaj, 
just published by Messrs. Ganesh & Co , is an adequte tribute to 
the geniuB and character of the great social, and educational 
reformer who flourished at a most critical juncture in Modern 
Indian history and whoso influenco can only he said to be inoreas* 
ing in the years that lie before us. Prof, Kama Deva’s 
foreword is a fairly exhaustive appreciation of the life and 
services of the great sage and the author’s treatment of the career 
and teachings of the Swami is at once critical and profound.” 

Qanesb & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



FOnRTTT EDITION REVIr^KT) AND ENLARGED^ 


THE INDIAN NATION BUILDERS 

This is the only Publication which gives the biographies and 
speeches of thirty-six eminent Indians, with their portraits in 
three comprehensive volumes at such a cheap cost cf Rs. 3-8*0 
(Volume I, Re. 1 j Vol. IF, Rs. 1-8-0 ; Vol. Ill, Bs. 1-8-0). 
Volume I. 

1. Mahadev Govind Ranade 

2 Ananda Mohan Bose o q> 

3. Baba Surendra Nath Banerjee p 

4. Sir P. M. Mehta g 


5. Hon. G K. Gokhale 


cS 0) 


6. Mr. G. Subramania Aiyar 

7. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose 

S. H.H. The Gaekwar of Baroda 

9. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

10. Lala Bajpat Rai 

11. Babu bepin Chandra Pul 

12. Mr. Abdul Rasul 

Volume II. 

13. Dadabhai Naoroji 
14 W. C Bomierji 

16. Justice B, Tyabji 

16. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

17. Dinshaw Edulji Wacha 

18. Lai Mohan Ghose 

19. Ronie.sh Chundor Dutt 

20. Swaini Vivekananda 

21. Lala Hans Raj 

22. Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao 

23. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar 

24. H.H. Tlie Maharajah of Mysore 

Volume III 

25. Sir Gurudas Banerjee 
26 Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
27. Pandit Ajudianath 

28 K. T. Tolang 

29. H.H. The late Nizam of Hyderabad 

30. M. K. Ghandi 

31. Babu Arabinda Ghose 

82. Babu Aswan! Kumar Dutt 

83. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy 
34. Rabindranath Tagore 

85. Sir K. Seshadri Aiyar 
36. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 



The three volumes, if purohasad at a timei will be 
given for Ra 3-8-0 only. 


Qanesh & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




Lala Lajpat Kai. 

The Man in his word. 


An elaborate sketch of his life and an iiitercstiui? and exhaus¬ 
tive colleotion of all his writin^fs and speeches which are of a 
various character concernin$( the political, social, religious nnd 
economic problems of the country, 320 pa^es. Pric© Rs. 1-4 0. 

The Indian Spectator. —Lajpat liai’s speeches on 
social, roli|;iou8 and economic subjects are worthy' of careful 
perusal and they show a side of his personality which is too often 
forpfotten. 

SPEECHES OP BABU SURENDRANATH 
BANERJEE 

Thip is an exhaustive collection of all the spcoches of Babu 
Sut'endranath Banerjec delivered in Enp^land during his visit to 
attend the Imperial Press Conference. Mr. Banorjee deals in bis 
speeches which embody the book, with the burninf^ questions of 
the day such as Indian Loyalty, Self-Government, the Congress, 
.the tyranny of the settled fact, the distempered official mind, the 
deportations, the bureaucracy, anarchism, the Reform Scheme 
and the Indian unrest in an effective and impressive manner, 
which is sure to convince the British public and lead the way to 
the emancipation of India. The book also contains the notable 
speeches of Lord Morley on TAterature avd Journalism and the 
attack of Lord Cromer on the Indian Press with the portraits of 
Lord Morley and Mr. Buuerjee. Price As. 8. 

THE Hon. PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA. 

His TAfe and Speeches, 610 pages, Tis, 2. 

The spoechea which are embodied in this volume are not 
mere speeches but they are the fruit and flower of a soul deeply 
rooted in a sense of the eternal verities of life, of a character 
distinguished by simplicity and self-control, of an intellect given 
to an honest study of facts and an impartial and fair-minded pre¬ 
sentation of them. The publishers are convinced that they are 
supplying the Indian reading public with a record of activity 
exercised on behalf of the oounry, which will serve to infuee 
moral [terioosness, honest study, and strenuous endeavour into the 
life both private and public, of all. who seek to take part in 
India’s public life. 


QaiMsh & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




FOUUTir KDITION. 


REVISED AND ENIjARQED. 


SWAMJ RAM TIRTHA, M.A., 

HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS. 

Vol. I. Re. I. Vol. II, Fc. 1. 

The Advocate of India Writes :—Thcvo arc few 
Indian writers who weave the spell of words more 
cunningly or with a greater freedom from conven- 
lionality or individuality of presentation than Swami 
Ram Thirtha, a second volnme of whose lectures and 
writings has just been published by Messrs. Ganesh & 
Co., of Madras at the Popular price of One Rupee. 
Our readers may recall the fact that this enterprising 
firm of publishers issued the first volume of his writings 
but a few years ago and encouraged by the fact that 
the book has already run into three editions they have 
now issued a companion volume which should meet 
with an equally responsive reception from the public. 

.All those who are interested 

in tlie thoughts of the East should ])ny, beg or borrow’ 
this book and study it. 

The Hindustan Review writes The present 
edition, which has been carefully revised and considerably 
enlarged, collects for the 6rst time some of the Swaini^s most 
characteristic writings which enhance the value of an already 
excellent book. The got-up does credit to the resources of the 
^pu^dishing firm of Messrs. Ganesh & Co., Madras. 


Ganesb & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




“Readable description,pleasant narration and valuable information*’ 


URGE DIVUSTE 

BY SAINT NIHAL SINQH Re. 1. 

The essays comprised in this volume are varied in charao* 
ter. They relate to agricultural, industrial, educational, philan¬ 
thropic and persoual topics. There is none of them which does 
not point a valuable moral for India. In modernieiing herself 
India has necessarily to proBt by the experience of otlier coun¬ 
tries. Even where the form cannot be reproduced the method is 
bound to be instructive. And the present essa 3 ' 8 , containing as 
they do the observations of an intol!iy;ent Indian, who wields a 
facile pen and has travelled through many lands are full of rare 
and useful information and are caloalated to serve the object the 
author has avowedly in view—the uplifting of this ancieirt land. 

Messages of Uplift for India. 

Containing Essays, Descriptive, Educational 
and Critical By saint Nihal Singh, 320 pp. 

PRICE Rs. 1-4-0. 

OPINIONS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V. Krishnssawmy Aiyar; 

I thank you for the copy of Saint Nihal Singh's essays. It was a 
good idea of yours to publish them in a collected form. They 
contain the impressions of an ardent Indian from many foreign 
lands through which he has travelled with observant eyes. They 
must certainly appeal to many a young man in the country eager 
for foreign travel and burning with a desire to elevate his 
countrymen. 


Mr. D. E. Waoha :—I always read them with care and 
attention. They are most inteiesting and suggestive. 


Qanesh Co., Pubthhers, Madras, 




Making Bad Children Good. 

A PLEA FOR AN INDIAN JUVENILE COURT 

By NIBAL SINGH, icith 80 illustrations, lie. L 

This book has been written after a careful study of the 
Juvenile Court system in variobs States of American Jnioii in 
vogue, in the hope that they may stimulate the people of India 
to organize a campaign to make the bad child good, and there¬ 
by initiate a very necessary movement that will check the woeful 
waste of Indian children. The book is of great use to Students, 
Educational Oilioials and in fact to all interested in the welfare 
of the children of India. 

“ Mr. Saint Nihal Singh combines readable description, 
pleasant narration and valuable information in his writings which 
are eagerly read all over India .’’—The Hindu. 

Sketches of Indian Economics 

BY 

B. FALIT (336 Pages, Bs. 1-8-0.) 

CONTENTS. 

Commercial Education. Foreign Competition. The Younger 
Gcneratidi. Advantages of Trade on the Joint Stock Principle. 
America as a place of study. How industries are developed. 
The Organisation of Credit, Some BennTiiscences of India’s 
Coiiiuiercial L’aj s. Our Tobacco Trade The Industrial View 
of India ilovival of Indian Industries. The Creation of National 
Wealth. Protection in Trade, Why Free Trade is not good for 
India. Our Women and their place in Domestic Industry. How 
to improve tlio Condition of Indian Peasants. Our Mineral 
Resourcop. Hew to educate our children. Nitrate of Lime and 
its value as a Fertilizer. Some Industrial Aspects of Ivory 
Carving. The necessity of Technical Training in Modern Educa¬ 
tion. A plea for Agricultural Education and Art Education 
applied to Industry. 


OPINIONS. 

The Punjab Educational Journal. —The book contains 
much food for reflection and stimulus to action. 


Qanesh & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



Select Essays of Sister Nivedita 

With an Introduction by Mr. A. J. F. Biaity 
Editor, “Empire/* Calcutta. 

ThU is a compreheiisivo collection of the select essays of the 
late Sister Kivedita, who was devoting? her life to the cause 
of India. The publishers hope that a perusal of the book will 
amply lepay the readers. The book opoos with an introduction 
by Mr. A J. F. Blair, Editor, “ Empire,*’ Calcutta, and is illustrat* 
ed with four balf<toiie pictures. There is an appendix to the book 
containing some tributes paid to the memory of the late Sister by 
well-known personages such as Mrs. J. G. Bose, F. J. Alexander, 
S. K. RatcliflFo, A. J. F. Blair, and others. Price Bs. l-S-O. 

Art and Swadeshi 

BY 

Dr. A K CoomaraswanxF, D Sc. 

Oootaius E3i>ays on Indian Art and Swadeshi. Profusely 
illustrated with eighteen rare and original pictures and hand¬ 
somely bound. Price Be. 1. 

The Tribune writes .'—Both the author and publishers 
of Art & Swadeshi need no introduction to the Indian Public. 
Dr. A K Cooiiiartswainy, the author, has already gained a wide 
reputation as one of the most able iuterpretera of Indian Art and 
Messrs. Ganesh & Co., the publishers, are well known for bring¬ 
ing out cheap and useful editions of works greatly appreciated by 
the reading public. Tl»e present volume is a compilation with 
illustrations of a few addresses and essays of Dr. A. K Coomara- 
Bwamy mainly dealing with the ideals and prospects of Indian 
Art on the Indian Nation. 

The Messag^e of the East. 

Bf Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 

Price As 4. 

Ganesh & Co, Publishers, Madras. 
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